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PREFACE. 



/£ ncall the memory or departed friendi both in good 
and evil times. In the one case we long for their 
advice and aid, in the other to make them sharers in our 
ioy. And as with individuals, so with nations : in times of 
affliction and of prosperity they call up the tfurits of their 
illustrious dead. These are mosdy combatants, who have 
fought for light against darkness, for culture against bar- 
barism, for freedom against despotism, to save their country 
from foreign aggression ; and whether their efforts were 
crowned with victory, or whether they perished in the struggle, 
they are equally honoured and beloved by posterity. The 
nobleness of a tudon depends upon its being comiussed 
aboutby a cloud of witnesses of this KOt, and if any nation 
can boast of it, it is the Gemum. 

I once called forth a form out of this cloud in an evil time. 
It was the time when Germany was lying prostrate after 
exhausting throes; whea oppressors, great and small, had 
again mastered her, when overbearing nei^bours insulted 
her, and birds of prey were, already hovering ovcx her. It 
wu the time of die Concordat ; of that servile contract with 
Rome, with. which, after Austria had taken the lead, the 
othei states of Germany were. thieatened. I then exclaimed 
— " Is there no Hutten here ? " — and as none appored 
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amongst the living, I undertook to restore the portrait of the 
departed, and to exhibit it to the German nation. It was 
not without effect Words in season were found in the 
knighfs invectives against Rome — the foe of light and 
liberty; in his earnest appeals to the Germans to stand firm 
and united against the insolence of the foreigner. 

Meanwhile good times have succeeded to bad. Rome in 
the spirit of Nemesis of old has (alien to pieces like a rotten 
idol, just as she madly thought to heap up her measure be- 
jTond all bounds. Our insolent neighbour, our oppressor for 
centuries, has by her most ruthless assault put an end to our 
disunion ; united Germany has hurled her to the ground, and 
stands at the Head of the nations an object of wonder and 
en^y. We have an Emperor again, and for the first time 
one who is master at home, who seeks nothing abroad, and 
will, therefore, be better able to fostor internal prosperity, 
security, and independence than any of his predecessors. 
And now should we not once more think of our Hutten, 
when we have attained that for which he was striving all his 
life? — now that he might exclaim: "It is a pleasure to 
live " in a iar more emphatic sense than in his days. We 
should be veiy ungrateful if we did not recall his memory. 

And it is not merely as a guest at our festivals in honour 
of victory that we may recall him ; he would not consider that 
the matter was at an end with an enthusiastic speech after a 
banquet He would say : '' Let us keep holiday to^y, 
but let .us go with redoubled energy to work to-morrow.^ 
He woukl remind us that if it is difficult for a nation to 
reach an eminence, it is still more difficult to maintain the 
positioa Tbouf^ it may take centuries to attain, it is often 
lost in a few years. And are we already at the summit ? 
If we are imited, are we therefore agreed? If wearestroi^ 
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PREFACE. Vll 

are we also free ? The edifice of our new empire is stately 
to behold, but much is still wanting to make it habitable. 
The Pope's temporal power is indeed at an end, but his 
spiritual power is so (ar from being so, that his gloomy 
hosts, the foes, now as ever, of intellectual progress and 
national prosperity, are still in our midst, and even sit in our 
Diet. We call ourselves the most cultivated of nations, and 
really are so ; but how long shall we suffer that the sources 
of knowledge, even in Protestant Germany, should be 
rendered turbid by the jealous administration of priestly 
obscurantists? Hutten always conceived the power and 
greatness of Germany, for which he was so enthusiastic, as 
based upon liberal mental culture, untrammeled by clerical 
influence or ecclesiastical dogmas ; and as, in the war just 
over, he would have been foremost in the fight against the 
foe from without, so now he woul^ have been foremost in 
combating the foes of liberty and culture from within. This 
is the task I propose for him in this book, and I hope it 
will be an easier one than it was fourteen years ago, as cir- 
cumstances are more favourable in a literary as well as in a 
political sense. There was then no complete edition of 
Hutten's works; his writings, and still more those of his 
coadjutors and opponents, were rare and scattered and 
accessible to but few. I was therefore obliged to make long 
extracts which encumbered the book and restricted its 
circulation. Meanwhile Bocking's complete edition of 
Hutten's works has appeared, which has rendered so much 
detail needless, as those who wish to verify the quotations, 
and to test my portraiture, can refer to this edition, whidi 
should find a place in every good public library. The dili- 
gence of German historians bu also elucidated many p(»nts 
ih Hutten's career, partiailariy in his early life, so diat 
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many oonrections have been made, though I have seen no 
leaion to alter the grotmd-plan of the worik 

And ao the igt>tg lt | seta fbrdi againf ttis tune unenciun* 
beiedt and he hopes fiv a no less friendly leoeption than 
wbfca he came in an evil hour. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE- 



A LTHOUGH the life of Ulrich von Hutten cannot have 
the special interest for English readers which Dr. 
Strauss claims for it for his oompatriotSi it offers sufficient 
interest in itself to render it worthy of a closer acquaintance 
than many of them possess ; for though his name is fine- 
quently mentioned in connection with the Refonnation, he 
is, if I mistake not, little more than a name except to those 
who have wandered into the more curious paths of literature, 
and hb writings are almost entirely unknown. His life also 
offers a contribution to the histoiy of the beginning of the 
Reformation, and from a different point of view from that 
commonly presented to us. 

No words of mine can so yell introduce Hutten to the 
reader as the following quotation from a review of the 
second German edition of the book* : — ** In one tense this 
is an old book in a new shape, and yet it deserves the tiUe 
of novelty. In the season of despondent and reaction that 
followed the miscarriage of popular hopes in Germany after 
1848, Dr. Strauss sought, for himself consdation, for his 
countrymen enoouragqnenti in the- study of Ulrich von 

« . ■ • 
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Hutten, the scholar-knight and free-lance poet of the Refor- 
ination period, literary fellow-worker with Reuchlin and 
EzasmuSi ardent ally of Luther, and companion in arms of 
Fnmz von Sickingen, that last of the barons — a strange, 
daring, mdomitable man of queerly chequered nature and 
adventures; buoyant in mind, stout in heart, quick with 
blows, alike ready with tongue, pen, and arm ; a type 
of dauntlessness in defying might ; but above all in every 
circumstance of life, and to the bitter end, never fiiuling in 
the unquenchable glow of his passionate desire to see the 
German Fatherland freed from outlandish trammels, notably 
those of Rome. In this ever-repeated conviction that Ger- 
many only need will it to be able to wrench herself free from 
foreign influences, lies what marked Hutten out amongst 
his literary contemporaries, and what made him a suitable 
subject for Dr. Strauss*s purpose of keeping up the failing 
spirits of his countrymen. Twenty years have passed and 
Germany is in possession of what Dr. Strauss, when he 
wrote, entertained no hope of living to see accomplished. 
And so in the kindlier atmosphere' of bettered conditions, 
be has reverted to the contemplation of that same life from 
which he had once drawn comfort, and the result is a version 
which — we are not afraid of saying too much^<onstitutes a 
model biography. Those who have heard of Dr. Strauss 
only as a theological critic of extreme keenness, may be' 
surprised to be told that he is also a master in life-like por- 
traiture, showing men and times as seen, not through the 
distorting refraction of some prism, be it panegyrical or de- 
tractory, but through the medium of a mmd eminently 
unprejudiced in personal matters, but essentially capable of 
vivid impression. In the maimer in which Hutten — a true 
muk in the fiilness of his strangely composite qualities, and 
no whit metamorphosed into a hero of semi-divine perfiso* 
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tion — is kept before our sight, simultaneously with the 
manifold relations in which he stood towards the great 
influences of the age, we have a union of faculties rarely to 
be found in the same individual, of the close analjrtical 
thought which distinguished a Hegel, along with that gift of 
picturesque conception which was Schiller's distinctive 
quality as a historical dramatist 

*' Throughout his career Hutten appeared as a sort of 
outlaw, always striving hotly at something not within ^grasp, 
and so overreaching himself as to encounter fall after fall 
without yet losing heart or spring. It is to this career that 
he owes his popularity. The brave failures of the indomit- 
able German man — the terse ring of his plain-spoken Ger- 
num words — survived in the popular memoiy when the 
elaborate elegancies of Erasmus and Eoban, Crotus and 
Mutianus, had all evaporated. Erasmus and Reuchlin, 
Luther and Melanchthon, all express admiration for his 
parts, and love for his warm-hearted qualities, and over his 
grave there arose quite a chorus of lamentations from men 
of choice though varied natures. Dr. Strauss has traced 
with admirable clearness the manifold relations of Hutten, 
and while mingling with the throng of figures which he has 
evoked into life — the men who in various degrees contributed 
to make up the Reformation movement— it has repeatedly 
occurred to us, that more than one likeness suggests itself 
between lineaments revived in these pages, and features 
in some important actors in that religious movement now 
afoot, with what result is yet a problem, in Catholic Ger- 
many." 

It only remains to say that the book bu been consider- 
ably abridged in translation ; for, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion of the work in the second edition of which the author 
speaks^ the abstracts of Hutten's writing were still too long. 
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and die biography itidf went too mndi into detail, for 
genend Engliih readers; bot great care has been taken to 
omit nothing of importance^ and to pitscn r e die picturesque 
chancier of the narratiTe.* 

S¥tMnni»if, AMgmH. 1174. 
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CHAPTER I. 

hutten's lineage, and life in a monastery, 

/^N the confines of Franconia and Hesse, between the 
Vogelsberg, the Spessart, and the Rhon, on the banks 
of the Kinzig and the Salza, dwelt from ancient timet the 
knightly race of the Huttens. It appears from the iamiljr 
archives to have been so numerous in the tenth century, to 
which time they go back, that it probably existed at a much 
earlier period. 

The Franconian nobility to which the Huttens belonged 
was one of the proudest, most powerful, and warlike con* 
federacies in all Germany, ^frer the fall of the house of 
Hohenstaufen without a duke, though the bishop of Wun- 
burg assumed the title, Franconia, divided as it was amongst 
various petty rulers, temporal and spiritual, offered an 
attractive field for the exploits of an- independent nobility.. 
They got offices and fiefs conferred on them by the neigh* 
bouring prelates and counts, and obtained booty in their 
raids, with the proceeds of which they built castles, bought 
estates, acquired mortgages, and sometimes endowed monas- 
teries or founded masses for the dead. They chaqged 
masters as they pleased ; and frequently joined in a warlike 
league against one of the greater nllers* They acknow- 
ledged .no one but the emperor as paramount lord, and 
how little that signified in mediseval times is well known. 
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4 ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 

It was under circumstances such as these that the Hut- 
teos rose to emmence. They had but moderate allodial 
p oss ess ions, and it was chiefly by the aid of the offices and 
fiefii confeired on them by the abbots of Fulda, the counts 
of HanaUf and the bishops and archbishops of Wiirzbuig 
and Mayence, that they acquired importance. We find them 
as castellans, chamberlainsi councillors, and marshals in the 
serYice of these magnates. A few of them entered the 
Chordi ; we meet with them as canons of Wiirzburg, Bam- 
berg, and Eichstadt ; a Hutten was also abbot of Hers- 
fdd in the beginning of the fourteenth century. But they 
were more in their element at the tournament and in the 
field than at the altar. Some of them gained renown in im- 
portant campaigns, but they are far more often to be found 
in frays and feuds with their neighbours, and were by no 
means the least distinguished in burning villages, driving off 
herds of cattle, and plundering the merchants. 

The Hutten family was at an early period divided into 
several branches, mostly named after the abodes which the 
adoDs of the house had built or obtained possession oC 
We find a line at Stolzenberg, Hansen, Gronau, Steckelberg, 
Trimbeig, Amstein, Birkenfeld, and Frankenberg. Except 
the line to which the hero of this biography belongs, only 
those branches are of Any importance to us of which indivi- 
dual members crossed his path. 

About the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries the Hutten family was very numerous, 
and of considerable mfluence and importance in Franconia. 
Ulridi von Hutten reckons not less than thirty of the name 
who had served in war under the Emperor Maximilian ; and 
Loub Toa Hutten says, in his proclamation against Du& 
X/liich of Wttrtemberg, that he cannot call half so many 
knl^m to his aid M he, the simple nobtet This Louis voa 
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HUTTEN'S LINEAGE. 5 

Hutten, founder of the Frankenberg line, by the pmcbaae 
of the castle of Vorder-Frankenberg, near Uffenheun, was, 
together with Frowin von Hutten, Marshal of liCayenoe^ re- 
garded as the head of the family. In his younger days he 
had visited Italy, Greece, and Jerusalem. He was wealthy 
enough to advance ten thousand florins to Duke Ulrich of 
Wiirtemberg, and the same prince afterwards had proof of 
his influence to his cost How Louis assisted his young 
cousin Ulrich, and how a disaster in his family was an incen- 
tive to Hutten in his career as an author, will appear in tbe 
proper place. 

Frowin von Hutten, of the Hausen line, was in lugh 
esteem, first as marshal and then as steward, at the Court of 
Mayence. He enjoyed the confidence of two successive 
archbishops, and had gained the^ afiiection of the Emperor 
Maximilian, who conferred many favours on him. Though 
not learned himself, he was a patron of learned men, of his 
cousin Ubrich among the rest, and was susceptible of bold 
and lofty ideas. 

About the end of the fifteen^ century, Ulrich von Hutten 
father of the subject of this biography, was living at Steckd- 
berg. This castle, of which but a few ruins now remain, 
was situated on a steep hill in the district called Budian, or 
Buchonia fi'om its beech-woods, not bi from the source of 
the Kinzig, two (German) miles from Schliichtem, six firom 
Fulda, and about nine from the Maine. At the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, Steckelberg, as a fief of Wiirzborg, 
was a joint possession of all the Unes of the Hutten fiunily, 
and about the middle of the century they resolved to adnut 
thirty-two otiier jomt owners or shareholders, not memben 
of the family, who should have the right, in consideration of 
a sum of money paid down and an annual tribute, of making 
the casttei in case of need, a warlike xendeavoui. It doea 
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6 ULRICH VON HUTXSK. 

not need mocli acquaintance with those times to know Aat 
this meant little else than to make it a robbers' nest, which 
die neighbourhood soon discovered to its cost The 
Boisance became so great, that the feudal lord, the Bishop 
of Wdrsbnrgy felt compelled to interfere. In 1458 he be- 
sieged and took the castle, and only retomed it- to the 
owners, uider certain restrictions, in the following year. 
Ptthaps this, or at a later period the Internal Treaty of 
Peace (Landfriede),* spoiled their possession for the share- 
holders, for by the end of the century, we find that not only 
they, but the joint family owners had retired ; so that Ulrich 
iron Hutten, fiither of our hero, was left sole owner, and 
tried in Tain to make his cousins contribute to the cost of 
keeping it up. 

We have a picture of these knightly abodes, and what 
went on in them, from our hero himself, doubtless chiefly 
taken from the paternal castle. The buildings were crowded 
together within walls and ramparts, and the space for 
dwelling-rooms was still further limited and darkened by 
armouries and powder-magazines, stables and dog-kennels. 
The poor fields, at any rate at Steckelberg, demanded much 
labour and yielded but scanty profit, and were tilled by 
bondsmen* Arms, horses, and dogs were the brd's dearest 
possessions ; mounted retainers, by no means select, some of 
them mere bandits, his daily companions. Their coming 
and going; the horses, carts, and cattle, kept up a lively 
soene at the castle, and at Steckelberg, according to Hutten, 
added the howling of the wolves in the neighbouring 



Amidst diese surroundings, a vigorous but har^ and coarse 

• Ths Dccrat «r the Diet of Womu, 1495, by which aU inde- 
pMdMt wuhn MMMgst nkmbcn of iIm sapirt was IbrbkldcB, aikd 
lbs «kw or te ist** ibottihfd^TV. 
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ETTELWOLF VOM STEIN. II 

with all the great contemporary authors ; took the keenest 
mterest in Reuchlin's contest with the Obscurantists of 
Cologne, and when he saw a new work by Erasmus, his 
hopes rose for Germany. He once heard that Erasmus, 
Reuchlin, and Hermann Busch were at Fiankfort-on-the- 
Maine. He hastened thither to invite them, and all there 
who inclined to the modem tendencies, to a Socratic meal, 
which, however, an attack of illness prevented from taking 
place. The next morning Erasmus left Fiankfort, and 
Eitelwolf could not for a long time forgive Hutten for not 
sooner letting him know that he was there. 

Eitelwolf set especial value on history. A knight once 
tried to shame him before an assembly by saying that he 
was not old enough to remember the circumstance under 
discussion. *' Old man,"* retorted £itelwolf, ** you may per- 
haps remember the events of forty years or more ; I remem- 
ber those of two or three thousand years ago." 

We shall recur to Eitelwolf vom Stein in Hutten*s life; he 
now first appears as his good genius. While in office at 
Brandenburg he must have visited Fulda, and have become 
interested in young Hutten. The abbot's endeavours to 
persuade him to a monastic life made him uneasy. He 
warned his parents not to induce their son to take a step 
which he might afterwards repent, and said to the abbot, 
i* Do you want to ruin such a genius?" a saying which will 
be remembered in history, as it was by Hutten. The only 
effect which EitelwolTs warning had upon his father was to 
prevent him from urging his son to make his profession in 
haste, but it did not alter his previous intention. So the 
son took the matter into his own hands, and conceived the 
idea of making his escape. 

A step' of this kind is not easy without the advice and 
help of a confidant Caineiarius» in his life of Mrlandithotiy 
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assigns this part to Crotus Rubianus, a friend of Hutten's 
in his jToath, of whom more presently. If he did not advise 
his escape, he helped him in carrying it out So far as is 
known, Crotos was living as a student or ex-student at the 
Universitj of Erfurt; he may have visited Fulda, have 
made acquaintance with young Hutten, and projected with 
him his plan of escape. Hutten speaks of him as his con- 
fidential friend from early youth, but says nothing of him 
in connection with his escape, perhaps in order not to 
involve him in any responsibility for it ; but merely says, 
that having arrived at the conclusion that he was not adapted 
for monastic life, ** not being as yet bound or entangled by 
any profession or vows of obedience,** he forsook it in order 
to pursue other things for which he felt himself to be better 
suited. He lays special stress on ** not having made any 
profession,*' because his enemies afterwards stigmatized 
him as a runaway monk who had broken his vows. Hutten 
not only strenuously denies this, but expressly challenges 
his enemies to convict him of the lie, — to name the abbot, 
prior, provost, or dean, before whom he had made his pro- 
fession, or who had consecrated him, which would at that 
time have been quite possible, so that we cannot doubt his 
assertion* Besides, according to rule, he was not old 
enough to have taken his vows. 

The date of Hutten*s escape from Fulda is determined, 
by two circumstances. In one of his writings, published in 
1515, he speaks of the toil and trouble which he had under- 
gDoe, from love of leammg, for ten years, amidst the fiercest 
stonns of fiUe, in Germany and Italy; and these he began 
tt> encounter at once on leaving the monastery. Then 
Oodis was still at Eifiirt, in the sununer of 1505, for it 
was CD the 17th of July of that jrear that Luther entered 
the Angnsrinf monasteij, and Ciotus speaks of it as if he 
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hod been on the spot. But at the beginning of the winter 
term, we find the names of the two friends in the matricuk- 
tion-book of Cologne University, and they toolc their wvf 
diither from Erfurt and Fulda. 

An escape like this seems to be a sort of typical event 
in the youth of various men called to free self^development, (T ' 
and the liberation t^ others from bondage. Restraint braces 
die powers; a man of strong will takes his fate into his 
own hands. The fetters are burst, and the future life 
and character receive a lasting stamp. Thus it was with 
Schiller and with Hutten : theirs were kindred souls, and 
not in this feature alone. On the other hand, an event 
which was in striking contrast to this was happening in the 
same neighbourhood. But a few weeks after Hutten fled 
from the monastery of Fuida, Luther took refuge ftom thc_ 
. worid ia the monastery of ErfurL It was an indicatioa of 
the character and destiny of each. The one wants to be 
amongst his fellows ; the other to ruake peace with Gom 
Luther did indeed afterwards perceive that this was a blsi 
i(ay, and left the monastery; but his mind and characte 
never lost the impress they had there received. Notwith 
standing the breadth and grandeur of his subsequent career; 
and strictly self-contained as he was, still his mental horixon \ 
was limited and obscured by it; while Hutten's was a 
worldly, chivalrous, unconstrained nature, cheerful even in/i 
nisfortune, but certainly unstable, and prone to tmdertaka 
more than be could perform. 




CHAPTER II. 

VNIVERSmr YEARS. SARLY FRIENDS. 

1505—150^ 

*\T7£ do not know whether the two youths travelled 
together to Cologne. The name of Adelricus Hotten, 
our Ulrich von Hutten, is found in the university lists 
under date of 38th of October, while his friend's name 
appears, first, on 17th of November, 1505. 

Camerarius gives as the object of Hutten's journey to 
Cologne, the study of ''the best arts and sciences." 
Humanistic studies were then thus designated, as distin- 
guished from the old scholasticism ; hcnis Uteris operam 
imn^ meant to learn Latin and Greek from the classical 
antfaors, instead of as before, not learning Greek at all, and 
Latin from the lathers of the Church and scholastic writers, 
and fonning taste and style on their modeL It may excite 
•urprise that these two young men should seek these better 
idcpces at Cologne, where, as was shown a few years later 
in the Reochlin contest, scholasticism and mediaeval dark- 
ness were most securely ensconced. It was here that 
Albcrttts Magnus and Duns Scotus si ^ered in their 
graves. The scholastic method of teaching was still em- 
ployed by an Arnold von Tungera and a Conrad Kollin, 
siqiported by the Grand Inquisitor, Jacob Hodistraten, and 
Ortuiniis Giatios had placed his philological learning at 




TRANSFORMATION OF NAMES. ' 1/ 

.mentor of his^eek sound Such a name as Rrachenbeiger 
seemed to mock all Humanist efforts, and the bearer of it 
implored Grand-master Reuchlin to help him, and the ugly 
grub was metamorphosed into Gracchus Pierius. Besides 
the personal names, the names of the birthplace or neigh* 
bouring rivers were often employed and added to the per- 
sonal names. Thus Rhagius was Rhagius i£esticampianus 
from his birthplace, Sommerfeld ; and Geoige Tannstetter, 
of Rain, in Upper Bavaria, was called Tannstetter Collimi- 
I tius. More frequently the real name is quite superseded by 

that of the place of abode. Thus George Burkard, from the 
litde town of Spalt, now famous for hops, became known as 
Spalatmus ; Henry Loriti, from near Glarus, as Glareanus ; 
Peter Schade, from Bruttig, on the Moselle, as Petrus Mosel- 
lanus ; Beat Bild, from Rheinau, in Upper Alsace, as Beatus 
Rhenanus. Among the nobles and the city patricians we 
do not so often find these transformations. The Humanistic 
Count Hermann von Nuenar was styled by his friends Comes 
de Nova Aquila or Neaetius^ in the case of Eitelwolf vom 
Stein they went beyond the Latin, de Lapide to Ololycus 
\ (*OXoXvKOf) for the first name; but Hutten and the Pirck« 

\ heimers and l^eutingers left their names unaltered except 

1 the Latin terminations. 

/ To return to the man from whom we have made this 

Migression, and whose name was typical of these Humanistic 

•Tausformations. As Johann Jager, of Domheim, he was, m 

; 1506, called Joannes Domheim Venatorius ; but in this case 
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the birthplace was not translated at all, and the name only 
in an ordinary manner. Jager was indeed Venator, or Vena- 
torius : but a Jttger wu also an archer, and wu to be found ^ 
not only in the woods but amongst the itars, and the aan*^ 
of the archer, a constellation, r;as Cr6tus : he vas the 
of Eupheme, the sune of the Mutes, by Fan, hi I played 
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HeUoon with his foster-sisters, who had the^ 
Father Jupiter to place him among the stars, ^uld tl 
be a more select name for one about to enter the service of 
the muses ? In order also that the birthplace might not be 
left in its thorny original, it was added to Johannes Crotus 
as Rubianus or Rubeanus, though it was not a precise trans- 
lation, and thus the notion of the Arch-Humanist Conrad 
Cekis was complied with^ that a poet, like the old Romans, 
most have three names. 

Meanwhile, at the time when he was pursuing his studies' 
with Hutten at Cologne, the transformation had not fully 
taken place either in his name or his mind. He still held 
Arnold von Tungem and his scholastic masters in esteem, 
learnt with his younger friend, as he afterwards jestingly 
reminded him, to dazzle with syllogisms, to oppose, assume, 
respond, to argue pro and contra — in short, to practise all 
the dialectic arts of the philosophy and theology of that 
period. But these things soon became sport to Crotus ; he 
learnt to mimic his teachers adcnirably, and was thus prac- 
tising for the '' Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum." 

Ciotus was a talented and amiable man ; his great gift 
was wit, and he loved to make himself merry dver the follies 
of mankind. This must have met with a response in young 
Hutten's mind, in whom a German Ludan also lay con- 
cealed. With Hutten however, afterwards, a laugh at wrongs 
was not all, it turned to indignation ; he saw in them not 
only folly, but ruin. Crotus loved fun for its own sake. His 
hair did not turn grey over the evils of this foolish world ; 
his unfailing g«iety must have made him the pleasantest of 
oompanions. 

> Being about eight years Hutten's senior, and having in 
iSbe main completed the academical studies which Hutten 
was beginning, Ciotus was on many points the teacher and 
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mentor of his friend. We can only conjecture who were 
Hutten's other instructors, but he afterwards called himself 
the pupil of Rhagius. 

A few years later Count Hermann von Nuenar or 
Neuenar, the ruins of whose ancestral castle are still 
to be seen m the neighbouring district of the Ahr, 
appears as the support of the Humanist party at 
Cologne in the quarrels with Reuchlin and Hermann 
Busch. He was first canon and then provost of the 
cathedral, and appears to have been on frieruUy terms 
with Hutten. 

The question now arises, where did Hutten get the means 
of living during his student years ? After his flight from 
Fulda his father renounced him. This wilful step thwarted 
his plans and embarrassed him in *his relations with the 
abbey. We do not know whether at first he even knew 
I what had become of his son, and Ulrich might think it best 

to remain concealed for a time lest he should be forcibly 
brought back. The father thought he should most efifectu* 
ally compel his return by leaving him without means. 
Hutten afterwards extols the liberality of his cousins 
Frowin and Louis in aidingJiimJiLhis studies, and he was 
certainly in great need of help. 

It is generally believed to have been in 1506 that the 
intrigues of the DominicansoompelledJRJiagiu^^ 
planus to leave Cologne,, and as Crotus. and Hutten vanish 
thence in tlie*^same year and appear. elsewhm, it has 
naturally beetnup^aTed Uiat the expulsion of the teacher 
was the cause of the departure of the scholars. But they f 
did not, as might have been expectedTfoUow him to his new 
sphere of labour, for while Rhagius accepted the professor* 
ship offered him at the Umvernty of Frankfort-on-the-Odcr, 
opened this year, Crotus, attracted by the reminiscences of 
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eiilier student yeaxsy took his young friend with him to 
Kiiuit* 

The University of Erfurt, founded towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, enjoyed at the beginning of the sixteenth 
such a reputation in Germany that, as Luther once said, 
aO the others were but infant schools compared withjt At 
the time of the great schism, it took the side of the Council 
of Basle and the Reform party, and was afterwards distin- 
guished among the other universities by its liberal spirit. 

•I Teachers like Matemus Pistons and Nicolas Marshalk and 

\1 their pupils had made it the nursery of Humanism in Ger* 
many. Its most flourishing period was from the middle of 
the fifteenth to the first decade of the sixteenth century, when 
it was injured by disturbances in the town and the ecclesi- 
astical difficulties. The university had just recovered torn 
the first blow, a town and gown quarrel in 1505, a precursor 
of the more serious one that followed, and the lectures were 
going on again. Crotus, a talented fellow-student, and a 
learned private gentleman whose acquaintance he made, 
were of more importance to Hutten than the professors. 

' — Two years earlier than Hutten, Eoban Hesse, then six 
teen years of age, had come to Erfurt from Frankenberg in 
Hesse, and wixh him Hutten formed the second of those 
academical friendships which lasted through his life. Eoban 
was bom in the same year as Hutten at Bockendorf in Hesse. 
His father's name is uncertain, but the son derived the name 
of Eoban from some saint revered in the neighbourhood. 
Instead of the surname he added to this the name of his 
home, Hessus, and in order that the three names proper for 

; a poet should not be wanting, in reference to the Sunday 
on which he was bom, as well as to the god of the sun and 
of poets, whose servant he was, he prefixed the name of 
JidiMM. The boy early betrayed his poetic taleqt; once 
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when Horlaus gave him and some advanced pupils the task 
of putting the text from the gospel of St John into Latin 
verse : *' Ego sum lux mundi, qui sequitur me, non ambulat 
in tenebris;" the young Eoban at once detected the half 
pentameter in the last three words, and soon made so 
spirited a translation of the text that the master was 
astonished, and from that time entertained great hopes of 
his pupil. He was afterwards always writing verses and 
tormenting his teachers by asking them to correct them. 
In Elrfurt also he soon made himself known by his poetry ; 
he described in verse the dispersion of the students on ac- 
count of the plague in 1505, the students' row of the same 
year, sang the praises of the university, and attempted idylls, 
epics, heroic, elegiac, and lyrical poems of all sorts. Even 
then Crotus said of him that though a boy in years he was 
old in the poetic arts, and Mutian addressed son!ie verses to 
him which he prized all his life, in which he predicts that he 
will be the pride of the sacred spring. 

In short, not only in Germany, but abroad he was coiv-, 
sidered the first poet of the age. If revived Latinity had 
produced its prose writer in Erasmus, it had now a poet in ] 
Eoban. If Erasmus was the modem CicerbV Eoban was 
Virgil and Ovid ; and the last^comparison is not an empty 
phrase7?or EobarTfiii'I^vid^s facility in throwing off verses; 
he was said to be the only poet who composed and wrote 
bis verses at the same time. He was- not, however, merely 
a successful poet, but a diligent man of learning ; his lectures 
at Erfurt, and afterwards at Marburg, attracted students 
from afar. He learnt Greek from Johann Lange and 
Joachim Camerarius, and translated Theocritus and the> 
Iliad into Latin hexameters, and, at the suggestion of Luther, 
the Psalms into Latin distichs. 
. £oban was a man of rare good nature ; he was tall, hand- 
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If and wen buflt, had a splendid beard and martial look ; 
Albert Diirer used to say that he should have taken him for 
a soldier ; he excelled in fencing, dancing, and singing, and 
unfortunately also in drinking ; arts which a residence of 
some years at the court of Bishop Job at Riesenburg-on-the- 
Weichsel had given him ample opportunities of practising. 
He was hasty and blunt, but guileless as a child. With a 
sGsnty income and an increasing family (though now we are 
anticipating), and the carelessness of a poet about economy, 
his draunstances were always straitened and sometimes 
wretched ; but he never lost his cheerfulness. '' Patientia 1 " 
he would exclaim amidst the most adverse circumstances. 

But the real chief in this circle was not Eoban, and lived 

not at Erfurt but at Gotha. This was Conrad Mudt or 

Mulh, who Latinised his name as Mutianus, and added that 

of Rufus, perhaps from his red hair. He was bom in 1473, 

at Homburg in Hesse, where his father was a Government 

/ MofiiciaL He had passed through the schooTbr Alexander 

' iHegius arlTeventer, the most fruitful Humanist mirsery- 

jground of that time ; had then studied at Erfurt, and gone, 

las was the custom, to finish his studies in Italy. He was 

Fvude doctor of laws at Bologna, became acquainted with 
y Italian Humanists, and gained patrons and friends 
amongst the cardinals at Rome. After his return in 1503 he 
was for a time in office at the court of Hesse, where his 
brother was chancellor. But this soon became irksome to 
him* Another brother jHras^fiommissioner Tor the archie- 
y pisoopal court of Mayence at .Erfurt, jmd be procured for 
him a canronry at Gotha. Here, afler 1503, he lived in 
lesmed lasure whidi nothing ever enticed him to give up. 
The moie uncongenial his colleagues were, the more attrac- 
tive was the society at the neighbouring University of Erfurt ; 
die most distinguished professors were his friends^ and the 
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most talented students, Crotus, Eoban, Eberbach, Spaktin, 
and soon Hutten also, were his pupils. We find that about 
this time the matriculation fees were remitted to several 
students '' out of respect to Dr. Mutianus." His sovereign^ 
Frederic the Wise, soon learnt to know and value him. Vpon 
Mutian's recommendation, the young Spaladn was appointed, 
in 1508, to theiniportiamt'^post of tutor to the electoxal 
prince, John Frederic At Mutian's intercession, oondemned 
persons were pardoned; projects for legislation were sub- 
mitted to him for approval When the important office of 
provost of All Saints' Church at Wittenberg became vacant, 
the Elector offered it to Mutian. He recommended Justus ' 
Jonas, who accepted it. He would accept nothing for him- 
self but a small benefice which involved no work, to enable 
him to buy books. For the cost of books and hospitali^ to 
literary friends consumed his moderate income. It was just 
at the time when the printed editions of Greek and Latin 
classics were being published by Aldus at Venice and odier 
places in Italy, and they were costly. Mutian could not 
afford to buy all that he wanted, and some of his finends 
shared their purchases with him. Once when he received 
from a friend, Cicero, Lucretius, Curtius, &c, at once^ he 
wept for joy. 

With all his learning and superiority, Mutian bad an 
aversion to authorship ; but he wrote many letters, and a 
considerable number, some of them unprinted, are pie- 
served.'" If Eoban's letters are the most genial, those of 
Erasmus the most learned and elq^ant, Mutian's are flie 
most mtellectuaL His conc ise styl e so metimes makes dicm 
obscure ; even in the learned digressions in which he ill-' 
dulges he is never diffuse. He often sends his finends an 

• • • . 
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epignun or tome other little poem, but is very angry if any 
one has them printed. When asked what was his objection 
to publishing, he said that his productions were never good 
enoo^ and that he preferred amusing himself with the 
follies of others. He thought it noteworthy that neither 
Christ nor Socrates had left anything written. He said that 
. our besrlcnowiedge was not for the multitude. He there- 
\ fore did not seeE^ like Erasmus and Reuchlin, to influence 
a miscellaneous public by printed works, but a smaller circle 
by letters and word of mouth. Nothing gave^him greater 
pleasure, says Camerarius, than to hear that young people 
were sealonsly devoting themselves to Humanist studies, 
and he used to do all in his power to help them, and 
invited them to his house, however little he had to spare. 

His house stood behind the cathedral at Gotha ; he had 
had it built after his own fancy. Over the entrance there 
was a tablet with the words, BEATA TRANQVILLI- 
TATAS. When he had freed himself from office at Hesse, he 
wrote over the door of his office, VALETE SOLLICITV- 
DINES. When the door was opened a second inscription, 
BONIS CVNCTA PATEANT, invited to self-examina- 
tion whether the visitor was worthy to enter. On the walls 
of the room were the arms of proved friends — the stork of 
Spaladn, the horns intertwined with straps of Crotus, 
£oban*s swan soaring from a laurel-bush into the clouds. 
The visitor beheld in his host a noble and manly form ; his 
manners were a mixture of dignity and suavity ; his conver- 
ntion displayed profound knowledge, and ripe insight inter- 
qmed with pleasant jest 

When the young people who came to visit him from 

Ertot wcie acquainted with the classic forms of the ancients^ 

Mvtian tried to introduce them to their mind and spirit, 

V}aBt as he lOQght to give them a deeper insight into religion. 
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most talented students, Crotus, Eoban, Eberbach, Spalatin, 
and soon Hutten also, were his pupils. We find that about 
this time the matriculation fees were remitted to several 
students '' out of respect to Dr. Mutianus.** His sovereign, 
Frederic the Wise, soon learnt to know and value him. Upon 
Mutian's recommendation, the young Spaladn was appointed, 
in 1508, to the~inipdrfant~'pO$t of tutor to the electoral 
prince, John Frederic At Mutian's intercession, cx>ndemned 
persons were pardoned; projects for legislation were sub-' 
mitted to him for approval When the important office of 
provost of All Saints' Church at Wittenberg became vacant, 
the Elector offered it to Mutian. He recommended Justus ' 
Jonas, who accepted it. He would accept nothing for him- 
self but a small benefice which involved no work, to enable 
him to buy books. For the cost of books and hospitali^ to 
literary friends consumed his moderate income. It was just 
at the time when the printed editions of Greek and Latin 
classics were being published by Aldus at Venice and other 
places in Italy, and they were costly. Mutian could not 
afford to buy all that he wanted, and some of his firiends 
shared their purchases with him. Once when he xecdved 
from a friend, Cicero, Lucretius, Curtius, &c, at once^ he 
wept for joy. 

With all his learning and superiority, Mutian had an 
aversion to authorship ; but he wrote many letters, and a 
considerable number, some of them unprinted, are pre- 
served.'" If Eoban's letters are the most genial, those of 
Erasmus the most learned and elq^ant, Mutian's are flie 
most mtellectuaL His con dse styl e so metimes makes dicm 
obscure ; even in the learned digressions in which he ill-' 
dulges he is never diffuse. He often sends his firiends an 
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epi^jram or some other little poem, but is very angry if any 
one has them printed. When asked what was his objection 
to pablishingy he said that his productions were never good 
enoughy and that he preferred amusing himself with the 
lollies of others. He thought it noteworthy that neither 
Christ nor Socrates had led anything written. He said that 
our besT'luiowledge was not for the multitude. He there- 
ibfe did not seeE^ like Erasmus and Reuchlin, to influence 
a miscellaneous public by printed works, but a smaller circle 
by letters and word of mouth. Nothing gave him greater 
pleasure, says Camerarius, than to hear that young people 
were sealously devoting themselves to Humanist studies, 
and he used to do all in his power to help them, and 
invited them to his house, however little he had to spare. 

His house stood behind the cathedral at Gotha ; he had 
had it built after his own fancy. Over the entrance there 
was a Ublet with the words, BEATA TRANQVILLI- 
TATAS. When he had freed himself from office at Hesse, he 
wrote over the door of his office, VALETE SOLLICITV- 
DINES. When the door was opened a second inscription, 
BONIS CVNCTA PATEANT, invited to self^xamina- 
tion whether the visitor was worthy to enter. On the walls 
of the room were the arms of proved friends — the stork of 
Spaladn, the horns intertwined with straps of Crotus, 
£oban*s swan soaring from a laurel-bush into the clouds. 
The visitor beheld in his host a noble and manly form ; his 
manners were a mixture of dignity and suavity ; his conver- 
ntion displayed profound knowledge, and ripe insight inter- 
tpenei with pleasant jest 

When the young people who came to visit him from 

Ertot wcfe acquainted with the classic forms of the ancients^ 

Mvtian tried to introduce them to their mind and spirit, 

V)aBt as he sought to give them a deeper insight into religion. 
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band together to defend themselves against the party of the 
old school, for they were suspected as dangerous free- 
thinkers. '' He is a poet, he speaks Greek," it was said ; ; Q^ 
''and therefore he cannot have much Christiamty.'' In / 
ecclesiastical circles a poet was a term of reproach, which 
a man would not wish to incur; it was a stigma, like 
Pantheist or Materialist nowadays. ''Poets ruin the 
universities," said the old gentlemen ; they were not looked 
upon as good Germans, but as Bohemians and Frenchmen. 
They were also called philosophers, but in a malicious 
sense. There were all sorts of intrigues to prevent the 
promotion of these feared and hated people. "Who can 
believe," wrote Mutian, " that these priests have the true 
religion and a good conscience? And how much more 
holy these poets are who harm no one by secret intrigues." 
And again: "The theologians bid us hope, in order to 
deceive us : while we are waiting for the heaven that they 
promise us, they take possession of all the earthly goods." 

We know, from Hutten's own testimony, that Mutian 
influenced him as well as others. " Not far from Eifort,*^ /^ 
he says in the elegy before men^oued, " Rufus lives peace- 
fully to himself, though he is second to none, and need not 
fear to measure his strength with any one." 

** Crotos takes coanscl of him, tnd HeMus dectt him as lasderl 

Mutian admired Hutten's talents, but his vehemence imd 
irriubility were unpleasant to the k>ver of teaia iranqmUi^ 
iotas. 

If is not surprising that neither Hutten nor Crotos was 
acquainted with Luther, for he had only just entered tfie 
monastefy. Besides, Hutten was but a short time at Erfiixt. 
He q)ent the summer of 1506 therei but during the follows 
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*" ing winter we find him at the newly opened University of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, whither he had probably been pre- 
ceded by his revered teacher, Rhagius iEsticampianus. 

The Elector John>-Cicere had intended to found a univer- 
sity in his territory, and his son and successor, Joachim I., 
aided by his tutor, Dietrich von Billow and Eitelwolf vom 
Stein, carried it out The new institution was solemnly 
opened in April, 1506. Von Billow was its chancellor; 
Conrad Wimpina, who was afterwards Luther's opponent, 
the first rector; Johannes Lindholz, first dean of the philo- 
sophical faculty; Publius Vigilantius Badllarius Axungia, 
the first professor. 

^ Besides Hutten's two cousins, the young MargraveAlbert 
I of Brandenburg may, at Eitelwolf s instigation, have con- 
1 tribuled to his support, for Hutten afterwards said that he 
I helped him before he was cardinal archbishop. According 

/ to usage, it was not too early for Hutten to take his B.A. 
degree, though he afterwards denied that he took any. Yet 
we know that he did so, for Lindholz says that Hutten was 
the fourth on whom he conferredUt-at-Frankfort while he 
was de an. T he subsequent denial had a purpose. These 

\ academical degrees were despised by the Humanists as part 

\ of the apparatus of ancient scholasticism. It is one of the 
\ accusations against the poets in the '' Epistolae Obscurorum 

• • Vironim," that they prevented their followers from taking 
.degrees. In disclaiming the lowest of these dignities, 
Hutten displayed the most withering contempt for the old \ 
Older of things. 

Hutten seems to have been content to stay at Frankfort 
rather longer than either at Cologne or Erfurt, for he was 
theie a whole year. Rhagius did not remain longer. The 
menxiscf took a course which was not in unison with the 
imeDtioiis of the maaidio had been most active in founding 
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it. Hutten tells us that more than once Eitelwolf vom 
Stein said that he repented of his co-operation, for instead 
of the professorships being filled by Humanists, they were 
filled by ignorant men of the old schooL Trebelius and 
Vigilantus remained, but Rhagius went to Leipzig, and 
Hutten followed him. In the Leipzig matriculation-books 
of the winter term of Z507-S"we find the names of JEstiA 
campianus, professor of rhetoric and, crowned poet, and\ 
Ulrich Hutten, from Buchen. During the same half-year \ 
Veit Werler, who wrote the ** Memorial of Hutten," of ] 
which we shall have only too soon to speak, took his M.A. ' 
degree. After him tlie young B.A. lectured with approval 
at Leipzic, but we find no mention of any fees in the uni- 
versity records. 

The first of Hutten's poetical attempts that have been y 
preserved to us, date from about this time, when he was 
eighteen or nineteen. There are four of them : an ** Elegy 
to Eoban," written at Erfurt ; a poem in praise of the Mark, 
written at Frankfort ; a few verses in praise of a printed 
collection of epigrams by his tutor Rhagius ; and a poetical 
exhortation to virtue. They were all small additions to 
larger works of friends or teachers, as was then customary. 
They display great facility in Latin expression and construc- 
tion, though there are some awkward lines. The young 
poet had a large store of classical names and examples at 
command. The ideas are skilfully expressed, but without 
any marked tendency ; they are mere schoolboy work, and 
do not bear the peculiar stamp of Hutten's mind. 

The youth had made good use of his student years, but 
before he could mature into the man and master-cpiiit, it 
was necessary that he should set out on his travels and 
bring the full force of his mind and will into play by bat- 
tling with the difficulties of life. 




CHAPTER III. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN GERMANY. 

1509—1511. 

TJUTTEN was, as we have seen, a restless spirit; a 
love of travel was deeply ingrained in his nature. It 



also characteristic of the spirit of the age, and of the 
party with which he had associated himself. The travelling 
scholars of the latter part of the Middle Ages are well 
known. Among the German Humanists of those times, 
Celtis, Rhagius, and Busch were travelling teachers. Hutten 
wanted to see the world, that he might know it not from 
books alone. He had an irresistible desire to observe and 
associate with all sorts of people, to measure his powers 
with theirs. Even the difficulties and dangers of such a 
life had the charm for him of an adventurous game ; the 
possible gains attracted him, and the possible losses did 
not alarm him. Then he was ambitious ; he wanted to be 
somebody, and saw plainly that he must not shun the 
worid. What was blessed peace to Mutian was to him 
btoleiable dolnesE " 

Hutten more than once speaks of this impulse with pride. 
\ While otheiB would not leave their parents or cross the 
>^ threshold of home, he sacrificed the comfortable life that 
he mij^t have Uvcdio -the wish to visit foreign lands and 
to adiierc a name. He had the example of the wisest of 
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the ancients, a Pythagoras and a Pbto. And what could 
be more attractive to an energetic youth? He says: ''There 
is nowhere I like so well to live as everywhere — my home Jj^V 

\ is in every place." There was something of the knight- 

' errant in Ulrich Hutten, 

He could no longer be content to sit upon the academic 
benches, often as he had changed them. We do not exactly 
know how long he remained at Leipzig, He inscribed 
himself there for the winter term of 1507-8, and late in 
the summer of 1509 he was on the coast of Pomeranian ill 
and in distress ; and in a poem of the following spring he 
says that it is a year since he disappeared from amongst 
his friends, so that he probably left Leipzig in the spring 

'^of 1509. But we cannot even conjecture what took him to 

Hie shores of the Baltic, nor do we know much more of the 

articulars of his journey up to the time ot an unfortunate 

>oyage, but whether he encountered shipwreck or merely a 

storm we do not know. 

Our young knight cuts a pitiful figure when we meet him 
here. He was quite destitute, and very ilL He begged 
his way through the country, knocked at the doors of poor 
peasants*. huts to beg for bread, was often repulsed, and 
had to lie on the ground in the open air. His increas- 
ing illness prevented him from making detours, after 
the manner of travelling students, to obtain the means of 
subsistence from learned men. He soon afterwar^ describes 
his miserable plight m one of his elegies, and contrasts ^lis g. 
restless and wretched life with the domestic comfort and JV^^t 
happiness of his friends. Hutten speaks of this illness ia 
the following year as a quaternion fever, from which he 
was still suffering, and which weakened and emaciated him 
to the last degree. 
The sick and helpless traveller at length dragged 
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to Grdfswald, where the univenity gave him hope of suc- 
cour. He addressed himself to die professors, who were 
but modest lights; and the rector inscribed his name in 
the books without fees, in consequence of his destitution. 
There is no date, but it was probably in the autumn of 
1509. 

Before long he received further assistance. One of the 

\6hief families in the town interested themselves in him. 

jbenning L ott. profess or of jurisprudence, and canon of 

/the collegi ate ch urch of SL Nicolas, received him into his 

/house. He was a wealthy man. His father, Wedeg Lou, 

/ was burgomaster, and used to attend the Frankfort fair, 

probably as a merchant The professor clothed Hutten, 

most likely from his father's stores, and lent him money. 

At first he was treated with great kmdness, but by degrees 

there was a change : the guest became less welcome, the 

host was overbearing, or made sport of his literary efforts. 

A firiend whom Hutten had found in the town warned him 

to beware of the nun, but Hutten hoped to conciliate him 

by patience. 

If we had any version of the story from the Lotzes, we 
should be better able to form an opinion. Hutten was not 
at any time of his life the lamb that he represents himself. 
There may have been many things in the conduct of the 
young poet which vexed the professor. Hutten represents 
his wrath as caused by jealousy of his'superiority. He was 
a jurist of the old school, and seems to have been un- 
acquainted with Humanistic culture. But it is very doubtful 
whether the young poet always treated his weaknesses 
tenderty. At all events, Hutten saw that he had better take 
his dqMuture; but the Lotzes wanted their loans returned. 
If die needy youth had with pardonable pride spoken of the 
wealth of his fiither and relations^ they might at first have 
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reckoned not only on the return of their gifts, but on 
valuable presents. Hutten tried to make Uiem understand 
that, if they required repayment, the best thing they could 
do was to let him go. He might elsewhere succeed in 
making his fortune, he should never do so there. If it then 
first came to light that his father had cast him ofi^ and that 
nothing was to be expected from that quarter, it was not* 
likely to improve his hosf s feelings towards him. At last 
Hutten tells us, he prepared to leave with his host's know- 
ledge and consent But Henning Lotz denied having ever 
given it 

It was in mid-winter, December 1509, that Hutten left 
Greifswald for Rostock. The cold was very severe ; all the 
rivers, even the sea on the coast, were fix>zen. It was no 
light thing for Hutten still in ill-health to undertake this 
journey of twelve miles (German) on foot. But in the hope 
of meeting with a better reception at the Mecklenburg 
University, he plodded cheerfully along. But when he was 
crossing a frozen marsh some horsemen appeared, and cried 
halt ! They were servants of the Lotzes ; they ordered him 
to submit at once, and to give up all that he had. Resist- 
ance was vain, entreaties useless ; they stripped him of his 
warm clothing, and one threatened him with his halberd, if 
he did not keep quiet Old Wedeg wanted the clothes back, 
for which he had probably furnished the materials. But 
this was not enough ; the poor son of the muses carried a 
) little bundle, containing some books and a few poems. 
They will not get rich out of that, he thought, and was going 
to keep it, but the villains took even that firom him, and, 
adding insult to injury, told him that he had only to smg 
to people and they would soon give him more clothes. So 
- Hutten says in his poetical account of it 
I JIalf naked he journeyed on. In what state he readied 

I ■ ■" 
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Rostock may be imagined. He sank upon a sick bed in 

misenble quarters, and had no means to procure nursing or 

food. By degrees he let the professors and students of the 

upper dasses know of his condition, and presented them 

with q>ecimens of his talents. Attention and kindness were 

sooQ diown him. Ecbert Haarlem, so called from bis 

birthplace, professor of philosophy, sought him out, and 

i ccc i Ted him into his house. He was a bachelor, a learned 

and upright man, who aided others besides Hutten. He 

was no Lotz, and so treated his guest that Vadian compared 

Hntten's quarters with him to those of Ulysses with Calypso. 

He furnished him with medicine, nursing, and money. In 

his house Hutten began to revive. Other professors showed 

him fiivour, and a circle of students gathered round him, to 

whom be gave lectures on polite liteiatuie. He was quite 

the fashion at Rostock, ^d was called merely the new 

poet ; it was even then worth while to envy him. 

He now felt in possession of his powers again, or rather 
he was for the first time fully conscious of them. The short 
period since he set out on his northern journey had been 
firnitful in experience. At two-and-twenty he had emerged 
from die youth into the man. But it was significant that 
the culminating point of this experience was an outrage 
which caDed forth his indignation and his powers also. 
Indignation was the nurse of Hutten's genius. His writings 
inaease in importance in proportion to the importance of 
the subjects wfaidi called it forth. It was the treatment 
Hutten had received fix>m Wedeg and Henning Lotz, or 
ttie LoHier, as he calls them in his Latin ver8es,'which now 
incite him to take the pen.* This woik is on the lowest 

* ''Dhki Hatfecal eqacitrii oidlak po«t« in W«degiim Loett Con- 
■um GflpMMMNBMB IB FtooMmia €C filiani dot HcBoigimi, etc. 
iais isslomi QMrdmai UM dao pio iaiigiii qvadaai ialMik libi 
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i5thof July, 15x0. 
In the first elegy, tfae jggLgpiDplaiDS.Jo- *^^ g»^s wpc* ^\a 



grade of the scale just indicatedi but is important, as bemg 
the first that bears the stamp of Hutten's mind. His pre- 
vious attempts might have been the work of any other gifted 
son of the muses of those days ; the *' Querelen** against the 
Lossier could only have been written by Hutten himsel£ 

The work consists of two books, each containing ten 
elegies, some of them of great length. They are preceded 
by a prose dedication to sixteen professors at Rostock, dated 

cially to Christ, who was acquainted with suffering, of the 
inKifman treatment he had received, and calls upon them to 
avenge him; the second contains the narrative of the outrage 
of Lossius (facinus Lossii) from which our account is chiefly 
derived. The third and fourth are appeals for help, one to 
the young Count Eberstein, of Naugarten, who was studying 
at Rostock, the other to the professor of philosophy, Joachim 
Nigemann. These two poems, though they may have been 
improved afterwards, were doubtless sent to them when 
Hutten was lying helpless at a public-house. We know 
that the latter, at any rate, was not without result In the 
fifth elegy, Hutten accuses the Lotzes to their ruler, Duke 
Buslav X., and demands their punishment. The sixth is 
an accompaniment to the fifth, and is addressed to his 
friend Valentine Stoientin, now secretary to the Duke of 
Pomerania, and he prays him for the sake of their fonner 
friendship to hand his elegy to his master, and to plead his 
cause. In the seventh, the poet sends his muse to 



sb Qlii iicta." On the other ride, ''Ezcosta rant 1mm Fnncophordilcii 
Odenun per Joannem Hanaw» isia** Hvtten'i Schriften, voL iii. 
Compere Backma*! ** Indei Bibliogniphicui Hnttenianni,'* This Index 
will not hereafter be. quoted for eveiy wock of Hattcn'i, but is here 
refened to, onee Cor all, Cor efciything relating to titles and cditiooa of 
Hotten'a wotks. 
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Goosin mud benefactor Louis von Hutten, with the newt of 
the ill-treatment that has befallen him. He indicates the 
way to his castle near the Maine, describes the chivalrous 
pursuits in which he will be found engaged, and the sym- 
pathy he will feel with Hutten's misfortunes. He makes his 
cousin speak of his muse as the pride of the Huttens. His^ 
q)ecial request, however, is truly characteristic of Hutten, 
and of a knight of those times. He describes Frankfort-on- 
. the-Haine: 

** Thoa knowett the beavtifol town, the city to long ago founded, 
Fint built in the wan of the Franks, and bearing the name of its 

founders. 
Throagfa its streets rans the stream of the Maine, and gnrgleth under 

its bridges, 
Hatting to meet with the Rhine, and join with the might of its waters. 
Lofty the height of its walls, and splendid the show of its buiMibgs. 
Vet more than of either of these it boasteth the fame of its people. 
Sogght for by strangers afar, who throng in the streets of the city, 
Finding the wares of the world displayed in its turbulent mart." 

\ Then comes the chxu'ge — 

*' Losaaus the Father will come at the fair-time to visit the city ; 
Tben with a troop of thy horsemen, do thou I pray thee, waylay him ; 
Seise him and hold him in durance— it may not be better to slay him ; 
Thou may'st his punishment leave safe in the hands of the poet.*' 

The eighth elegy is addressed to the friend at Greifswald 
who had warned him against Henning Lots ; the ninth to 
Nicolas Marshalk, who had advised him, if his enemy 
kept quiet to abstain from further hostilities. But he says 
that Lossius was still pursuing him, and would like to kill 
him. The tenth is a concluding elegy addressed to the 
reader, in which the poet gives an account of his ancestry, 
character, and plans. He describes his father's prosperity, 
the pleasant life on which, for the salie (tf learning and travel, 
be had turned his*bacir,*and contrasts it with that of the 
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Loues. Just now fickle fortune had deprived him of every*" 
thing except his mind and courage, and Lossios would have 
robbed him of those if he could. 

The first elegy of Book II. is a pre&ce ; he cannot keep 
silence, for Lossius, incensed that Hutten is honoured at 
Rostock, impugns his talents and reputation, and attacks all 
who show him kindness. In the third elegy he says that 
Lossius is specially enraged at the approval his lectures find. 
His hearers must not heed it The second is addressed to 
his old patron, Bishop Dietrich von Billow — in die fourth 
he expresses his gratitude to his host, Ecbert Haarlem — ^in 
the fifth he holds up the warning example of Lossius to an 
envious opponent, whom he calls Philopompus — the seventh 
is in memory of a benefactor who had just died, Jacob 
Paver (Bauer) — ^the ninth is addressed to Johann Lobering, 
an advocate who had taken up Hutten's cause — the sixth to 
Crotus Rubianus, the eighth to Eoban Hesse ; to the first 
shortly and to the second in detail he describes the outrage 
by Lossius, and begs them to write agamst his implacable 
foe, or at any rate not to blame him for what he has done. 
Finally, in the tenth elegy, addressed to the poets of Ger- 
many, he makdi faisnqnarrel-with Lossius-the common cause 
of all the German Humamslts. . In conclusion, he sends his 
el^acifiuse^make the tour, already mentioned, of all the 
men of learning of. the modem school, to enlist the sym- 
pathy, if not the aid, of masters and scholars for the perse-- 
cuted member of their order. 

This sympathy, this solidarity among the choicer spirits 
of that age, really existed, and was not merely a &Dcy 
of Hutten's. Reychlin's quarrel with die Dominicans of 
Cologne, a few years later, afforded striking evidence of it 

Hutten appears to have sent the MS. of these poems to 
his fixmer teacberii Vigilantias and Trd>eliuS| at Fnakfot* 
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00-tbeOder. They had them printed, and, according to the 
ftihioQ of the time, appended some smaller poems of their 
own in which they took up the cause of their pupil with 
gnat warmth. The gist of their additions is that it is dan- 
gerous to offend a poet whom the gods take under their 
special protection, and who has all the rest of the poets to 
aid him. In this case, however, it does not seem to have 
been very dangerous. The Lotzes, even if they were so bad 
as Hutten painted them, were protected by wealth and 
family influence, and were so little injured by his poetic 
darts that the son was promoted from being canon to pro- 
vost, and the father rose to be first burgomaster instead of 
second. They also appear to have escaped to a remarkable 
degree the ignominy with posterity which Hutten intended 
for them. Whether only a few copies of the work were 
J printed, or whether the Lotzes bought them up— at any rate 
after a slight notice of them at this period, all mention of 
them disappears for two hundred years. .In 17 17, the 
learned and accurate Burckhard wrote about Hutten with- 
out mentioning this work or his stay at Greifswald at all It 
is not until after 1722 that we hear of it again; a copy 
haunted Silesia, which however never came to light till 
about the close of the century, when it fell into the hands of 
Meiners ; and finally, in 18 16, Mohnike, who had meanwhile 
discovered a second copy at Wolgast, completed from the 
Gottingen copy, brought out a new edition. Since that 
time it has come to light that there is a copy in the British 
Museum, which possesses the advantage of having been 
corrected by the poet's own hand, and it has a dedication in 
verse to the lawyer at Wittenberg, Kilian Renter. 

While Hutten was passing through these adventures in 
the north, his friends in central Germany lost sight of him. 
Thcj first learnt the particulars of his iate from the printed 
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** Querelen." Crotus received the book ts a present from 
Mutian. Towards the end of 1510 it was said that Hutten 
intended to be a professor at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and 
Johann Weiger went there on purpose to attend his lectures. 
It was true that he had left Rostock, and thought of going 
to Frankfort, but at the end of the year we find him, at 
Wittenberg, and soon afterwards he sent to his friends the 
Ostens, at Frankfort, instead of coming himself his poem 
on the Poetic Art, which he had written at their desire. 

Hutten*8 " heroics,** namely, this poem in heacametera on 
the art of versification, had a much wider circulation than 
the elegies.* However little a poem of this sort containing 
nothing but technical rules is to our taste, it was very much 
to the taste of those times. It passed through a number of 
editions at Leipzig, Nuremberg, and Paris,* and became a 
school-book. It treats of the alphabet, vowels, consonants, 
diphthongs, syllables, and feet ; then of metres, but he men- 
tions only pentameters and hexameters. But rules cannot 
comprise everything: they must be supplemented by the 
reading of the poets. The intending poet must study 
philosophy, natural history, history, i&c. He must be con- 
versant with the laws of rhetoric, and be able to distinguish 
between poetical and rhetorical expressions. Finally, he 
treats of poetic figures of speech and ornament— of epidiets 
and anaphora, metaphor and metalepsis, transposition and 
diaeresis, allegory and irony. The prose dedication to the 
brothers Osten is more attractive than the worii itselC Let 
them not be led away by those who would withdraw them 
fix>m Humanist studies, and attract them to what are itsnmfd 
to be higher branches, for nothing can be done m the latter 

* Ulfki Hvtteni de arte ^rewificindi liber vaiia heroioo dnaiM ad 
Jo. eC Ala. Otthcnloa PoBicraaoa eqaitei (1511). Hatt«i*a Sfiiriftaa, 
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vithoQt the former. He hopes they will give the poem 

written at their request a friendly reception. Though 

Kvody older than themselves, he did not hesitate to write 

it for them — for young readers a young poet is appropriate. 

This poem was finished in February, 1511, in the house of 

Bslfhasar Fachus, or Phaccus, at Wittenberg, whose guest -- 

he was. About this time Hutten must have been again in 

oommnnication with his father. But the tone of his letters 

was not friendly, and he appears to have made his son's 

return to the monastery the first condition of help. Hutten 

tamed to his old friend Crotus for advice.^nd mediation. 

Crotos was then at Fulda, where he filled the twofold office 

N of teacher of the monastic school and instructor of the 

: monks. 
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wrote a long answer to Hutten, first assuring him of 
the continuance, nay, increase of his friendship and esteem. 
He had neglected nothing since he has been in the solitude 
of Fulda that could advance his friend's interests ; had often 
spoken honourably of him to his father and the black 
brethren, the Benedictines of Fulda, and pleaded his cause. 
It was difficult to understand his father. He spoke of his 
son with the utmost contempt, despised his productions, and 
said he was not worth a farthing. On the other hand, it was 
evident that he liked to hear him praised, and therefore 
Crotus often turned the conversation on him. He was 
inclined to think that old Hutten was not in earnest in- 
blaming lus son and uiging his return to the monastery, but 
that it was a mask to prevent ^the monks from suspectmg 
that he had been a jj^arty to his flight One night lately, 
after the departure of other guests, he had spoken freely to 
Crotns and two others over a sleeping-cup. First he said 
be would have given anything if his son had not spent so 
many yean in the monastery; he very much doubted 
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whether he would ever have made a good monk. A relation 
of a cousin who lived in Italy, and had risen as a lawyer, 
had told him that if his son would give up his fooleries (the ) 
bonas liieras\ and devote himself to the study of law, he / 
would send him to this cousin ; he had better be a petti- I 
fogging lawyer {rabula farmsis\ who might be of some use I 
to the Hutten family, than a monk in bad odour with his/ 
superiors. Considering these expressions, Crotus advised 
Hutten to return, not to enter the monastery, but to acquaint 
himself with his father's intentions. If he could not venture 
to do this, l^e might go for a time to trustworthy friends and 
relations, let his father know where he was, and beg him to 
communicate his wishes. If he could not comply with them, 
he could do as Pomponius Laetus did when his friends 
recalled him from Rome : he wrote back, *' Pomp. Laetus to 
his relations and friends, greeting. What you desire cannot 
be. Farewell." Then the world would b» before him. But 
let him make this attempt first. 

To help himself out of his pressing poverty, Hutten, who 
knew his father's obduracy, had boldly addressed himself to 
the monastery from which he had fled. He sent a young 
man named Zonarius (Giirtler) to Fulda with letters, from 
which it must have appeared that he would return to the 
monastery if the fathers would e£fectually help him. They 
sent him, through Crotus, a very friendly answer, assuring 
him that the monks, especially the abbot and the coadjutor, 
were well disposed towards him, but no money was sent 
The wary fathers had no mind to be cheated ; they told him 
he must first fulfil his promise, and then diey would provide 
for his studies. 

But Hutten was not more disposed to fiUl in with the 
views of his friend Crotus and apply to his fioher than tbe 
SKmks of Fulda were to &1I in with his. After he had 
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finislicd his poem on the art of versification at Wittenberg, in 
the tommer of the same year, we find him in a most desti- 
tute condition on his way through Bohemia and Moravia 
to Vienna. It appears that he had not consented to study 
law, whidi both he and his friend Crotus thought a miserable 
study. However, his destitution only lasted till he reached 
Ofanutz, in Moravia. Here the learned provost, Augustin, 
introduced him to the bishop, Stanislas Thurzo. Like his 
/ brother John, Bishop of Breslau, he was an admirer of 
Erasmus, and promoter of the revival of learning; he hos- 
pitably received the knight-errant of Humanism into his 
palace, presented him on his departure with a horse, and 
money for travelling, which lasted until he reached Vienna, 
and the provost added a valuable jewelled ring. 

Humanism had taken root in Vienna, especially through 
the instrumentality of Conrad Celtis, who was summoned 
thither by the Emperor Maximilian in 1497, and remained 
there until his death, in 1508. Celtis was the founder of 
the learned associations in Germany, and the advocates of 
the modem tendencies were living partly in free commu- 
nities at Vienna. At that time Joachim von Watt (Vadianus), 
of St Gall, a certain Marius (Maier), and Peter Eberbach, 
of Eifurt, were living in such a contubemium. Hutten, who 
had probably known Eberbach before, joined them on his 
arrival at Vienna, and on the very first evening related to 
them the perils and adventures of his journey. They listened 
with sympathy and admiration, and looked upon him as 
another Ulysses. In the midst of such converse Hutten took 
^^^^ some papers out of his bosom on which some verses were 
^written ; he said it was a poem addressed to the Emperor 
i^flyimnian^ which he had written amidst the fatigues of 
IraveL They must judge of its merits. The fiiends liked it 
10 well as they read it together firom the Sibylline leaves^ 
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that they copied it and had it bound, and in the following 
year Vadian had it printed.* 

This poem, calling upon the Emperor Maximilian to make 
war upon the Venetians, is an important point in Hutten's 
career. He now turns from the partly personal, partly 
literary interests to which his authorship had been devoted, 
to the affairs of his country. He no longer fe els and acts 
merely as a member of the republic of letters, but of the 
German nation. Instead of venting his indignation on his 
private wrongs, he vents it on the political ignominy which 
his country and itr head had suffered from the Venetians. 
Maximilian, in whose lofty but unstable mind the ancient 
idea of the Roman Imperialism of the German nation had 
flickered up, had desired, in accordance with ancient usage, 
to make an armed march to Rome and to be^crowned diere. 
But the Venetians had refused him a passage through their 
dominionr'(i508): — fie~faad~augmented his forces in order 
that he might at the same time settle the affairs of Italy in 
the spirit of the ancient Imperial supremacy, but after a 
successful beginning he was repulsed. Ill supported by the 
States of the empire, mocked by the faithless Italian-French 
policy, and vacillating himself, Maximilian continued his 
contest with the Venetians with transient successes, but all 
hope of regaining a part of the Imperial territory had to be 
given up. To insure peace the rich republic was ready to 
pay a sum of money, or even to promise an annual tribute. 
The States were for accepting the offer, but the diivaliaos 
Emperor, supported by Louis XIL of France, would not 
hear of it. 



* "Ad divom MaximiliMmm Cast. Aug. F. B. beOo fai Vcodos 
enntcm Ulrid Hattcnicq. Eihartario.'* Atth«cndt*'A^eiiiMP!uiiiOBi» 
apod Hierooymiim VieCorem et Jomumbu SiDgreaiooL M«dm Jaaasrio^ 
naoi^it/* HiittMi*i SchrifUi^ UL 
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It is at this point that Hutten's poem comes in. The 
main idea is this : success has made the Venetians super- 
cilioQS, and after having repeatedly offended the emperor, 
Q thejr now want peace. It ought not to be granted them, 
for they only want time to recruit The rise and progress 
of die Venetians is placed in an odious light, partly from the - 
prevailing dislike to them for their haughtiness, partly from 
the aversion of our needy knight to a regu^lic of wealthy 
merdiants — a feeling which he never entirely got over, even 
towards die German imperial cities. 

The chivalrous poet bdiolds the empire in all its mediaeval 
gkMry, though he does not ignore the changes that have 
taken place. Properly and legally speaking, the whole 
world is subject to the emperor, and it would certainly 
better become him to mard» against the Turks, to conquer 
'Asia, Egypt, &c ; but since fate has restricted him to 
narrower limits, let him win the humbler fame which victory 
over the Venetians would promise. He wants no foreign 
aid : if the German races, which are proudly enumerated, 
itand by him, he is a match for any foe. Let him not 
therefore allow himself to be mocked any longer, but strike 
I the final blow. -^^ 

In a prefatory epigram Hutten calls the poem a juvenile 
production, which he hopes will be followed by more 
mature fruits. He carefully revised it six years later. It is 
too diffuse, and is not without repetitions, but it is perme- 
ated by pattiotism, and is in parts very successful in form. 
The metaphor of the eagle (with reference to the Imperial 
arms), which often flaps its wings as if considering, .and ; 
stretches its claws as if to prove them before it takes flij[ht,» 
is tmly poetical, and the conclusion rhetorical. All Hii 
reaaoos for the war have been enumerated, and the pena of 
am Kraanaa and Crotusi Buscfa and Eoban, are engaged to 
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celebrate, in prose and verse, the victory which is to be. 
At last, as if his persuasions had been saccessful, let all 
rejoice, for 

•• See, Maximilian takes against Venice the field.** 

When Hutten began to take an interest in these subjects 
he must have been struck by the contrast between the 
literary condition of his country, to which his attention had 
been previously directed, and its political situation. In 
the first Germany was making rapid progress, in the second 
it was certainly at a very low ebb ; in the one case there 
was everything to hope, in the other much to fear. 

A poem, which seems to have originated about this time, r 
and in which Hutten tries to show that the Germans are by '^ 
no means degenerate, shows how he tried to jrecondle this — 
contrast.* He calls attention to that law of history accord- 
ing to which a period of warlike exploit is followed by one 
of peaceful culture. Germany was now^in the latter stage. 
I^eaming, the arts, commerce, and industry were flourish- ^ 
ing, land formerly unfruitful was brought into cultivation, j * 
and morals, with the exception of some infection from^^d^ 
Italy, and especially^ from Rome, still untarnished. The 
previous period of strength was, to say the least, very one- 
sided. Posterity had"lg ^ccome acquainted with the great 
deeds of their forefatbeys^ through the works of foreign jiis - 
torians, for our martial ances tors knew how to perform great 
deeds, but not to record them. If the Germans of die pre- 
sent day could record'^but not perform them, it was but 
reversed onesidedness. If, with all their culture, they were 
not still a warlike people, how was it that no one ventured 

* " Quod Gennania nee Tirtatibas nee docibas ab primoribos 'd«* 
generaTerit, Hcroicttm.'* Aftenranb revised under the title, ** Qnod ab 
ilia antiqnitns Gcrmanomm claiitndine nondnm degcncraiint 
Ulr. de Hutten, eq. Herokun.** Both in Hmtcn's Schriftw^ Ui, 
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V^^to MMtSk them within their own territory? Why did other 
nations seek them as teachers of the art of war and com- 
panions in arms ? It was no^ignof degeneration or tor- 
pidity that in these later times the Germans have made two 
discoveries unmatched t>y antiquity or modem Italy, that of 
gunpowder and printing. 

Vadian added another little poem to his edition of the 
address to Maximilian — Hutten's ''Greeting to Vienna," 
where he hoped to find rest and refreshment 

From this, and from a stoxy in the ** EpistoUe Obscurorum 
Virorumy* which probably refers to Hutten, it appears that 
he intended a long stay at Vienna. Magister Johann Kra- 
badus^ from Nurembeig, remembers that when he was at 
Vienna, a fellow had arrived from Moravia who was said to 
be a poet He had written verses, and wanted to give 
lectures on poetry, yet he was neither B.A. nor M.A., had 
in fact taken no degree at all. The rector at the time, 
Magister noster Heckman, from Franconia, an enemy of all 
poets, objected; but the fellow was so assuming that he 
would not give it up. The rector then forbade the students 
to attend his lectures. The fellow went up to his room, 
gave him high words, and even '* thoued ^ him. He came 
i like a soldier, with a hat on his head, and a long knife by 
his side. The rector sent for the sergeant to have him 
\ arrested, but friends, whom he had in the city, interfered. 
\ Johann Heckman was really rector of the University in 
1 51 1, and in the fellow who makes nutraf wants to lecture 
on the artem mdnJUandi without having taken a degree, 
who makes as if he were going to fight, and thous the 
rector, we think we recognise our Hutten. 

Whether these difficulties cut short his academical labours, 
or whatever it might be, he vanishes firom Vienna in the 
antnmn of 251 1, and in the following spring we find him in 
Italy- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FIRST VISIT TO ITALY, AND RETURN TO GERMANY. 

' TT UTTEN could hardly consider himself a true member 

of the order of Humanists without following the 
example of his predecessors in making a pilgrimage to the 
birthplace of Humanism. Besides, he could there best 
pursue the legal studies which his father urged upon him. 

We know nothing of his route, but about the middle of 
April he arrived at Pavia, where, according to his father's 
desire, he began to study law. He attended the lectures of 
the learned Jurist, Jason Mainus, and also took lessons in 
Greek. But his health was very bad; in consequence of 
swellings and ulcers on his legs, he was lame ; indeed the 
left leg was almost useless. 

The French still held Lombardy, but a few days before 
Hutten's arrival, the French general, Gaston de Foix, had 
fallen victoriously, April, 15x2, and now twenty thousand 
Swiss, asked for by the Pope, and sent by the Emperor, were 
i ' entering the country. In July they advanced to Pavia. The 

French tried to hold it, and kept the young knight, 
whom they might suspect as an imperial subject, besiqied 
for three days in a small room. Su&ring as he was; firom 
^ fever, he thought himself a lost man, and composed the fid- 
lowmg epitaph on himself. — 
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** He who was n urt ur ed in pief, ever punned by misfortnne, 
He who by land and by tea was erer by danger summnded— 
Here lieCh Uhich Ton Hutten. He who no crime had conimitted« 
Was by the sword of the Gaul craelly bereft of eiistence. 
He was appointed by fate only to leasons of sorrow. 
Ah, it was wdl fo»him then early to rest irom his troubles. 
He amid danger and pain shrank not from serving the muses. 
And with the gifts that he had, poured out his spirit in long.*** 

At last the French were compelled to evacuate the city, 
and the Swiss entered it, but this did not improve Hutten's 
situation. The Swiss, who took him for an ally of the 
French, plundered him and dragged him about until, with 
the little that remained to him, he managed to buy himself 
off. He could no longer stay at Pavia, now the scene of 
bloodshed, famine, and pestilence, and in July he went to 
Bologna, where he found a nice circle of learned men. But y 
he needed medical aid, and his means were soon exhausted. 
These melancholy details are derived from a pleasant, 
sometimes even humorous, letter to his hospitable Witten- 
berg friend, Balthasar Fachus. He writes shortly to him, 
not because he wants a short letter from his friend, but 
because the bearers of letters think themselves overladen if 
you give them a large one. Fachus must tell him every- 
thing that will interest him. As for himself, he was more 
like Vulcan than ever, and much worse than when his 
friend saw him, whether it was to be ascribed to fate, or 
that he had taken so little care of himself. But he con- 
gratulated himself on having found many thbgs that he was 
not looking for in the pursuit of polite literature. And how 
was it with his friend ? Had he decided to take a wife, 
or to adopt the tonsure? or was he still simply Fachus? 
Then follows the story of his adventures in Italy, 

* Gh«a fai this fbnn la the letter to Fachns, about to be mcDtioiMd. 
S ch f UU a, L Eiptaded, but, as often happens la these cases, not ha* 
pfWffd, la HattM'i Epigrams to the Emp. Max. SchrifUa, UL 
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This is the earliest of Hutten's letters that we possess, 
the others being merely dedications. They are an essential 
and valuable part of his literary prodactions, for they are 
genuine letters, never like those of Erasmus, and sometimes 
of Mutian also, mere exercises in style and displays of learn- « 
ing. In spirit and humour they are nearly equal to £oban*s« 
but superior to them, as we shall see as we advance further, 
when they begin to bear the stamp of his force of character 
and power of persuasion. 

About this time, Matthias Lang, Bishop of Gurk, one of 
the Emperor's most confidential advisers, came to Botogna 
as ambassador to Pope Julius IL, who wanted to negotiate 
peace with Venice. The Italians, after their fashion, loaded 
the intended envoy of peace with addresses and poems. 
The Germans in the city did not wish it to appear that 
they had no one among them who could produce things of 
the same kind, and challenged Hutten to write something. 
Hutten accordingly wrote an adulatorjr poem, which was 
copied, handsomely bound, and handed to the Imperial 
ambassador. He received it with an indifference which 
deeply hurt the young poet Nev^heless, supported by 
strong recommendations, he tried to gain a post in the 
retinue of the bishop, whom the Pope immediatdy after- 
wards made cardinal, but in vain. The bishop appeared 
not to notice him when he met him in Bologna, thoiigh 
the mere appearance of the poor son of the muses might 
have moved him to acknowledge the homage he bad 
received. Hutten never forgot this treatment fiom Caidinal 
Lang. 

Extreme necessity at length induced Hutten to enter the 
army, although it was but a poor means of helping bimsdf 
It was a sad interruption to his studies, and with his oon* 
tinued ill*healtb a life of torment But there was no position 
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from which this man of genius did not seek to gain some- 
thing lor himself and the world. Thus, I will not say from 
his scrrioe in the anny, but from what he saw of the tumult 
of war while he was in Italy, arose one of his most spirited 
t^and charming works, his book of epigrams to the Emperor 
llazimilian.* 

They originated, as he says, in a preface added later, at 
different times and in different places in events in which he 
took part, or heard of from others. Fart of the book is similar 
to and of the same date as the admonitoxy address to the 
Emperor written in Germany ; parts might have been written 
in Bologna and Favia before and after he entered the army, 
and some parts appear to have been added during his 
second stay in Italy. Thus the book follows the vicissi- 
tudes of the war, and gives us a lively picture of victory and 
defeat, hope and fear, the loss and conquest of cities and 
territories, the conclusion and dissolution of alliances. 

Afrer two introductory poems on the book and the writer, 
he begins by representing the long inaction of the imperial 
power as only the preparation for great deeds. Maximilian 
is endowed with more humane and peaceful virtues than his 
warlike predecessors; but his love of peace is only for^ 
* beaianoe, not cowardice, as his onslaught at length proves. 

We are then conducted to Padua into the midst of the 
conflict The Venetians within the city, the Imperialists 
without. Hutten, who is vexed that his lameness prevents 
his taking part in the conflict, at first gives out in jest that 
he is only a curious traveller; then he says he longs for 
death. At another time, when he is too near the walls, and 
the shots of the besieged whistle round him, he retreats as 
, Cut as his lame foot will allow. The Venetians are rejoicing 

• UMd dt HvtUa eq. Germ, id CaMrem ICizimfliaiiam Epigiam- 

8diriAcB,tiL lYeftot to the Empcm^ U 
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too soon over a slight repulse thef have given the Im- 
perialists ; the Eagle will soon soar aloft again. At Cremona 
he served the frogs (the Venetians) out* . 

This, as well as sundry others of these epigrams, is illus- V 
trated with woodcuts. The rapacity of Venice is everywhere 
hated Her commander, Bartolomeo d*Alviano, is a pattern 
of treachery and godlessness. Then as a contrast he writes 
a memorial to the German general, Jacob von Ems, who fell 
in the battle of Ravenna, and celebrates in two epigrams the 
bravery of the young Saxon nobleman, Joachim von Maltzan. 

Proud Venice will fare worse than Troy or Babylon, Car^ 
thage or Corinth. The vicissitudes of fortune wbidi Venice 
has undergone are the theme of a number of epigrams. 

The poet then turns more against the French, who, at first 
the Emperor's allies, are now his enemies. There was an 
epigram near the beginning bringing forward remarkable 
instances to show how nations retain the same peculiarities 
for centuries. The pride of the cock .who thinks himself 
above the eagle, but who will some day be plucked and 
beat a retreat is made sport of in various ways. The epi- 
grams still follow the vicissitudes of war. The French have 
taken Milan ; are repulsed and evacuate Lombardy amidst 
terrible tempests. Here is an epigram which might have 
been written yesterday ^^ 

FLIGHT OF THE COCK FROM ITALY, 



"Why it he flying away, comb bleeding, and feathen 

He^ the proud cock and the Yaliant, the dread of the biidf all aiwnd 

him? 
Why but because he preferred the din and the damoiir of battle^ 
Thinking to win o*er the eagle a victory easy and sure. 
Little he measured his foe i he bore it awhile and was patient ; 
But when his rage was aroused he defended himself with his talooa. 
Tkuly, iU fiures it with those who rashly dare to offend him. 
Belter to make him a ftiead than be crashed .by the might of Us mifer. 
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The most noteworthj point, however, is that towards the 
^ end the epigrams are directed against the pope. The year 
belbie Hutten went to Italy, Julius 11. had personally con- 
ducted the si^e of Mirandola, and entered the town, sword 
ia hand, od a scaling-ladder. If not the instigator, he was 
the director of the wars of those times, and the contrast 
between the s[Hritnal office and the worldliness of the Papacy 
' was never more glaring. It was of great importance that 
Hatten saw with his own eyes the devastation caused by 
diis war. Pope Julius and his doings opened his eyes about 
the Papacy. Instead of a shepherd he was a wolf; instead 
of the key of Peter, he was armed with the sword of Paul, 
not Uke the Apostle to fall .by it, but to cut down others. 
Next, Hutten attacks the pope*s morals, the traffic in 
'^ indulgences and bulls, and the gain made of Germany by 
the Papal Court. Clad in steel, so he describes the pope, 
terrible to behold, with his wild eye, brazen front, and 
direatening mien, he slays the people by sword and bullet, 
by land and sea, and involves rulers in war ; pest of the 
world, scourge of mankind, his work is death, his recrea- 
tion shameless excess; unlike Christ and Peter in every 
respect, what is there to make him worthy of the name of 
pope? 

The eyes of others had also been opened about Julius. 
A piayer appeared for him. in Germany, apparently during 
his lifetime.* Christ, who by his almighty power can turn 
a devil into an angel of light, is prayed to turn Pope Julius 
from one of the worst of his titles into a saint, from a tyrant 
into a father — ^^ Grant that he may henceforth be drunk 
' only with the Holy Spirit, be ashamed only of shameful 
duagi^ love nothing but heavenly things," &c. When he 

• Ontioad CMitam O. M. pro Jolio n. LIgm P. M. a qbodtn 
do6tottCliriitiaBopi«icripCi. Frialed ia UotUn't Scliriftca, iv. 
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died, in Februaiy, 1513, satire was let loose. Hutten wrote ^ Qyi 

an epitaph on the shepherd who was a wolf, the dealer in f 

bulls who was himself but a bubble (bulla).* There was 

also a ** Dialogue of the Dead,** in which the deceased goes 

to the gate of heaven, accompanied by his genius. He 

v^* tries to unlock it, but has only the key of his cash4>ox 

"^ J2 about him, not that of the gate of heaven. The noise and 

^, ^ knocking bring Peter. The assumption of his pretended 

^ ^ successor makes no more favourable impression upon him 

" than his appearance and escort. Julius relates his exploits 

"t with pride, and exhibits the glaring contrast between durch 

.1 and pope, as they actually were, and what they were in- 

^^ tended to be. Since Peter seems less than ever inclined to 

^" open the door, Julius declares heaven to be in a state of 

*^ siege, and hopes with the sixty thousand martial souls who 

^f will soon arrive from the wars he has occasioned, to be able 

^ soon to take it.t Luther liked, this, and 'Erasmus, to his 

^ great chagrin, was taken for the author. Both Dialogue 

^^ and Prayer have also been attributed to Hutten, but both 

^ pieces have a smoother rhetoric than. his writings. The 

>; probable author is also indicated on the title>page of the 

I Dialogue, namely, a certain Faustus Andrelinus of Forli, a 

poet who was under the protection of Louis XXL of France; 

and the polemics of the Dialogue are rather fiom the French 

than the German point of view. 

In 15x3, probably while Hutten was in Italy, there 
appeared a poem with the title, ''The Good Man,**! accom- 
panied by a curious allegorical picture, of which the poem 

•JnliilL LiguriiP.M.,£piUphitiiii,Hutteiiotactai«. Scfcriftwi, 
UL 

t F. A. F. Poeta RegU, UbtOxu de obitn J«]ii P. M. 
1513. Hutten'f SchdAen, iv. 

X Uliid Hutteni a eqaatri ordiae adoktototb, canMB 
Bam. Vk bonas. 1513. Schriften, iiL 
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k the intarpretadoD* The picture represents a man with a 
head with long ears, set upon a serpent's or swan's neck, to 
mdirate that the good man is more ready to listen than to 
talk. Out of his mouth proceed a lily branch and a sword, 
the farmer to indicate the beneficial effect of his words, the 
latter the fofce he will use in case words hoL Upon his 
breast is a lion's head, symbol of strength ; one foot is a 
bear's paw, symbol of stability ; the right hand holds a 
doted purse, while with his left he scatters money abroad, 
to indicate fingality and generosity, each in their right place. 
These aUegorical features, and the moral common-places, 
remind us of the youthful poem on virtue, and considering 
the word ^adolescens" on the title-page, which does not 
occur after that time (in 1513 Hutten was twenty-five), we 
may suppose that this is a relic of earlier days, now printed 
by his firiends at Erfurt 

A litde while before this, ** Nobody"* had appeared in 
print We do not know whether the poet made this lucky 
hit when in Germany or Italy. That such it was he knew 
▼ery well, and he afterwards brought it out again in an 
enlarged form. We postpone more on this subject till we 
have accompanied Hutten back to Germany. 

We know nothing of the particulars of his return, except 
that it was probably in 15x3. There is a letter of the end 
of that year addressed to some German prince, probably 
Albert of Brandenburg, from which it would appear that 
die writer was not far off; also two notes to Ulrich's cousin 
Dietrich, from which he seems to have been at Steckelbeig, 
He describes the reception he met with from his fiunily as 
* by no means cheering. Instead of bidding him welcome 
after Us long absence and many misfortunes, thqrappearedi 
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with few exceptions, among whom we may reckon kis 
mother, to regard him at a prodigal son who deserved to 
be fed on swine's husks. As he brought no title with him, 
they considered that he had been wasting his time. They 
excused themselves for having left him to himself so long, 
and for doing nothing then to promote his objects, on the 
pretext that he had learnt nothing and was nothing. 

But favourable prospects seemed to open from anodier 
quarter. The Margrave Albert of Brandenburg, brother of 
the Elector Joachim, had just been elected archbishop of 
Magdeburg, admmistrator of Halberstadt, and archbishop 
of Mayence. He had attracted Eitelwolf vom Stein, Hutten's 
patron from the time he was at Fulda, from the service of 
Brandenburg into his own. Eitelwolf intended to take 
advantage of his new position to promote the revival of 
letters. In the service of a young prince whom he had 
interested in learning, he hoped to accomplish on the shores 
of the Rhme what he had £uled in achieving on the banks 
of the Oder. He intended to reform the Universi^ of 
Mayence, founded by Archbishop Diether von Isenbmg m 
Z477, and to make it a match for any in Europe. The 
incompetent professors were to be dismissed, the most 
able men attracted from all quarters* Means would not be 
wanting, considering Eitelwolfs influence with the generous 
Elector, and he did not mean to spare his own. Mayenoe, 
with its university, was to be the scene of the learned lei- 
sure of his old age, when, having renounced all political 
offices, he should live for study and learned men alone. 
He was fired by the example of Mutian, and used to speak 
of him with great admiration. 

He at once thought of Hutten. Hutten appears during 
the fbUowing sununer and autumn to have been engaged in 
tiecnring official commissions for the' Elector at Eifiat and 
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HaDe. He exercised the functions of a judge, and, to use 
B5^m^s ezpreition, was now ''rigidly the man of law.** 
But Hntten had by no means the temperament for a judge, 
and was not so iar wrong when he declined the study of 
law. If we may trust a confused old Erfurt chronicle, once, 
when a prisoner was being conducted back to prison with- 
out having been convicted, the Commissary of Mayence, 
^ Uliidi von Hotten," exclaimed, gnashing his teeth with 
lage, ^ Thoa must die according to law, even if thou wert 
as tan as a tower I** Another case occurred in the course 
of the same summer, in which Hutten gained no laurels 
either as poet or judge. He appears to have taken part at 
HaDe in the trial of a baptized Jew, which resulted in his 
being burnt in September, 15 14. The delinquent had 
played the priest without consecration, as well as doctor, 
and now under the rack confessed to all sorts of things, 
po«ible and impossible ; not only to sacrilcg * and insulting 
the host, but he asserted that he had seen the host bleed 
when pricked ; that as a doctor he had poisoned Christians 
and slaughtered Christian children, and had taken bribes 
from the Jews to poison all the peasants in the dioceses 
of Magdeburg and Halberstadt. It is not that we blame 
Hutten for helping to sentence this man to death, for, 
according to the notions of the age, he richly deserved it. . 
But be wrote a poem of one hundred and nineteen hexa- 
meten^ on Job. Pfefferkom, in which he recounted the 
Uceding of the host, and such like things, as if he believed • 
m them, whereas he would have treated them, under other 
cncamstances, as priests* ^Eibles.* 
It was high time to give the new official some employ- 

• Im icwtoitbilmiBi Jo, Pfepe ri con i i TitAm Ulrid ab Hottca eq.^ 
ScMAn, ilL TogtdMr wilh the doHia— ts raUtiag lo 
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ment- better suited to his powers. An opportunity now 
occurred which his patron did not fail to take advantage of*. 
In November, the new Electoral Archbishop was to make 
his solemn entry into Mayence, and Eitelwolf thought that 
Hutten should give him a specimen of his talents, and thus 
ensure his ^Eivour. He advised him to write a panegyric on 
the occasion, which Hutten speedily accomplished.* He 
was not quite so ready to have his poem printed. In the 
dedication to Eitelwolf he assigns his scruples to the short- 

« 

comings of his performance, and it is plain that he feared 
to incur the reproach of flattery. 

The poem represents the festal joy of the Mayencers on 
the entry of their new ruler, to make way for whom two 
archbishops have died within a short time. At the death 
of the old Elector of Brandenburg, Albert Achilles, Mars 
consoles Germania, by pointing to his three grandsons, 
Joachim, Albert of Brandenburg, and Casimir of Anspadi. 
At the inauguration of Albert's reign, Father Rhine has 
invited all the river gods to a festival. He advances up 
the river in festal array to meet the prince; a cosdy mantle 
is suspended fix)m his shoulders, in which the nymphs have 
woven the history of Germany. The address from Father 
Rhine to the new Elector contams some good advice as 
well as fine speeches, which is received by the young prince 
with blushes and good resolutions. The poet then portrays 
Albert's character, representing him as a Hercules making 
choice of virtue, and a pattern to all the bishops of his 
time. 

The prince, whose praises were sung, gave the poet a 
gracious reception, and made Hutten a present of two 
hundred gold gulden, through Eitelwolf vom Stein, and 

* &i Uiidcm icircrendiMiiM Albeithi Arekcpiioopi ICogntiBL Ul* 
ildit dt KattMi Pteegyiknt. Scfalifta^iii• 
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pcoimsed him an office at his courts as soon as with his aid 
he should have completed the studies broken off in Italy. 

Hutten lemained some time at Mayence, where besides 
Stein he had a patron in his relative, the Marshal Frowin 
von Hutten. They emulated each other in appropriating 
the promising young man. When Frowin once said in a 
company of learned men, "That is my Ulrich," Eitelwolf 
rejoined, ** He is mine too ! '* His relations with the latter 
were the most intimate, for Frowin, though a patron of 
learnings was not learned himself. But with Eitelwolf he 
could talk of what was his forte, and sometimes when 
Hutten feared to intrude on the busy statesman, he would 
say, " Come, I will snatch a few hours for our studies." 
Such men were indeed exceptions to the general rule; 
most of the cathedral chapter cared far more for dogs and 
falcons, money and pleasure, than for books and learning. 
But if one of them had been at Rome, even had he been 
only in the stable of one of the prelates there, he was un- 
bearable; he wanted to play the connoisseur in learned 
matters, even though he knew nothing at all about them. 
In such cases Hutten could not be quiet, and now and 
joften afterwards this involved him in difficulties. 

It was at Mayence also that Hutten made the acquaint- 
ance of Erasmus, who, in the summer of 151 4, was on his 
way from England to Basle; he returned to England in the 
following springs when Hutten again met him at Frankfort- 
OQ-the-Maine. For Hutten the meeting with Erasmus was 
a great event, as it was for Eoban and every other Hu- 
manist He was considered, and really was, the head and 
leader of the whole party, to which Hutten, as he says, was 
devoted with religious enthusiasm. Of the personal amia- 
bility and the charm of the oonverution of Erasmus, Hut- 
ta could not say enough; Reucfalin and Busch were 
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nothing to him. A coirespondence was bq;uQ, and master 
and scholar were well pleased with each other, not fore- 
seeing the collision which was one day to take place be- 
tween them. 

Meanwhile Hutten was compelled to do something for 
his health. In the spring of 15x5 he went to Ems, and it 
seem;, to have been his intention, if the warm springs re- 
stored him, to proceed again to Italy, where he hoped to 
meet his friend Jacob Fuchs, canon of Bambeig and Wiirx- 
burg. Bu^ while at Ems he received a twofold blow. On 
the veiy same day he heard of the death of Eitelwolf vom 
Stein, and the murder of his cousin, Hans von Hutten, by 
Duke Ulrich of Wiirtembeig. 

, Eitelwolf had for some years suffered from stone. The 
only advice the doctors could give him was to qpare him- 
self and being an active man he was but little inclined 
to follow it He was under fifty when he died. Hutten 
deeply felt the loss of so wise and revered a patiDn, and 
wrote an interesting memorial of him in a letter to Jacob 
Fuchs, from which we have taken most of the particulaii we 
have given. 
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CHAPTER V. ( 

L - 

mntDBR OP HANS HirrriN by duki ulrich c^p wurtsm- 

MEMO, AND ULRICH HUTTRN'S AGITATION AdAINST THB 

DUKB.* V . .. . 

1515— 1517. 

'X'HE other misfortune, the# murder of his cousin, was 
communicated by the canon of Mayence, Marquard 
Ton Hatstein, to his friend Ulrich at Ems. The reader will 
remember Louis von Hutten, of whom we have spoken as 
one of the heads of the family, and who was one of Hut- 
ten's benefactors when cast off by his father. He had one 
daughter and four sons, one of the younger of whom he sent, 
after he had served under the Emperor in the field, to the 
ooort of Duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, with whom he was on 
friendly tenns. 

Hans was the favourite of his old father; he was a 
spirited young man, handsome, well-built, and foremost 
among his comrades in dancing, fencing, and swimming, 
and always in good humour. He was a treasure to a 
pkasure-toring prince like Duke Ulrich, who made him' 
master of the horse. In forest and field, over his wine and 
play, he was always at his side. But they came in contact 
OD a point in which collision is perilous. 
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The young Franconian's good fortune seemed complete 
when the fair Ursula Thumb became his bride. Her 
father, Conrad Thumb, was the first man at the Court of 
Wiirtemberg. The duke had created for him the office of 
hereditary marshal, and given him first a house at Stuttgaxd 
and then the castle of Stettenfels, with the village of 
Gruppenbach from his conquests in the Palatinate* As a 
young man, the duke had often strolled into the marshal's 
house ; had been fond of visiting the ladies' apartments and 
joking with the daughter. These visits had not been dis- 
continued after his marriage ; for his proud and querulous 
wife Sabine, who had been forced upofa him from political 
motives, neither could nor cared to gain his affections. 
Three years after his own marriage, the charming Ursula 
became the wife of his master of the horse. The young 
couple lived in the house of the bride's lather, where the 
duke continued to direct his steps. This was hazardous. 
He became intrusive. The young husband remonstrated. 
The passionate duke so far forgot himself as to fall at Hans 
Hutten's feet, and to entreat him, for God's sake, to permit 
him to love his wife, for he neither could, would, nor should 
help it 

It is difficult for a prince to forgive any one before whom 
he has humbled himself, and made himself ridiculous. It 
was of no use to request silence about this scene; it was 
soon no secret at court, and the duke found himself exposed, 
to derision. In his perilous position young Hutten needed 
good advice and turned to his father. He advised him to 
relinquish his post and come home, and let his fiuher-i&4aw 
send his wife after him. But that would give rise to 
gossip. Another way would be for his father-inJaw to pat 
him into some o^ce away firom the court, when it was to be 
hoped the duke might foiget it But Ursch, where he pio- 
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posed to send hiniy was an occasional ducal residence, and 
Hatten declined it His father-in-law, who wished to avoid 
a breach, advised him to wait and see how the duke would 
behave; but meanwhile scenes took place between them. 
Hans had spoken of the matter not only to his father and 
fiuher-in-law, but to the duke's brother-in-law, Duke Henry 
of Brunswick, with whom he was not on the best of terms, 
and to brothers, cousins, and friends. The duke took him 
to task for this treachery, as he considered it, and called 
him a faithless wretch, who had treated him as Judas treated 
the Lord. Hutten then thought best to ask for his dismissal, 
but this was refused. He would have taken his wife with 
him, and have talked against the duke. The father now 
sent his eldest son, Louis, to the duke with a request that his 
brother might be allowed to ride to Franconia to a family 
conference. The duke said neither yes nor no. According 
to the Huttens, he prevailed upon Hans to stay. 

On the following day there was to be a ride to Boblingen, 
and, according to the Huttens, the duke graciously invited 
Hans to go, while the duke asserted that he went uninvited 
and in spite of warnings. This does not seem likely, as he 
was not in armour, had no other weapon than a dagger, and 
was ''on a little insignificant horse,*' while the duke was 
clad in mail and well armed. On the Way, he sent his 
retinue forward, and while they were in a wood, desired the 
servants to stay behind, and then turned upon his former 
£svourite. Whether, as the Huttens said, he took him by 
surprise, or warned him to defend himself, makes but little 
difference, considering the duke's advantage over an un- 
armed adversary. It certainly was not an ordinary duel ; 
the victim attempted to fly; his hat was found at some dis- 
tance from his body, and five of the seven wounds by which 
he fell were behind The duke added insult to the murder ; 
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he wound a belt round Hutten's neck, and fastened a sword 
to it, which he stuck into the ground This was to denote 
hanging, which his knaveiy deserved. The body was found 
by the retainers. Duke Henry of Brunswick had it buried, 
and warned Hans's brother to ride quickly home. The 
iisunily afterwards wished to have the body disinterred to be 
buried in the family vault, but the duke refused. 

This blow aroused all the family feeling of the Huttens, 
and they felt themselves to be members of a powerful class* 
A prince had murdered and insulted a noble; — this in- 
flamed all the bitter feeling of the nobles against the growing 
power of the reigning princes. Eighteen counts and nobles 
who held office under the duke relinquished their posts; 
^hey grasped the sword and the pen ; and for Uhrich von 
Hutten it was a fine opportunity to distinguish himself as an 
author. The family held a conference, but Ulrich was not 
present ; he wrote an elegy on the melancholy end of his 
relative, and sent a letter of condolence to his father.* 

Both these compositions show how thoroughly Hutten 
had profited by his Humanistic studies. The one shows 
how his mind was imbued with his €icero, Seneca, and 
Plutarch, including the letter of condolence from Servius 
Sulpicius to the former ; the other, his intimate acquaintance 
with the poet who sang the early deaths of Daphnis and 
Marcellus. 

The necessity that the Hutten family should hold together 
as one man, and Ulrich's usefukiess when the pen was re- 
quired as well as the sword, seem to have caused his &ther < 
to relent towards him ; for in July he was riding about near 

• Ulrichi de llatten eq. Germ, in mismbaem Joannii Hatteni gen« 
tfltt tm interitiiin*dq>1orado. Scbriften, iii. And Ulrichi de Hntten, 
&€., ad Lodonchum de Hnttcn eq. Auntnai npcr intefempdoM SSL 
fiOMolaloria. Schriftca,!. 
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home collecting debts. During these rides, or while he was 
at the paternal castle, Ulrich composed his first oration 
•gainst the Duke of Wurtemberg. The Huttens had issued 
an address to die Wurtemberg Diet, calling upon it to 
avenge their duke's act, otherwise they must publish it 
CTefywhere, and call upon every one to help. In order to 
give emphasis to this attempt, they convened conferences 
of the different branches of the family at Spire, Windsheim, 
Fiiedbeig, and Anspach. Whether Ulrich was present we 
do not know, nor what share he had in drawing up Louis 
voQ Hutten*s ** Proclamation to the Empire," which, though 
not published till later, was written at this time. His first 
oiBtioD, however, is only a rhetorical version of this docu- 
ment 

It was expected that Duke Ulrich would be cited to 
appear for trial by the Emperor, and Hutten composed his 
oration in the character of counsel for the plaintiff against 
the duke before the Emperor and empire. He afterwards 
apologized for the imperfection of his work by saying that 
lie had had no practice in preparing indictments, and was 
without books. It is plain that he was deeply versed in 
Gcero's Orations and the Philippics, and he clothed them 
as it were in flesh and blood. When he wrote elegies and 
letters of condolence he was not in his eleinent, and adopted 
a scholastic style ; but invective was his forte, and he pro- 
duced works which are worthy to take their place by the 
side of the classic models. The Roman naturally has the 
advantage in purity of language and the art of rhetoric ; 
bat in spirit and flow of words, in the art of tunung every 
item to account, in lashing and crushing his foe, in carrying 
liii leaders along with him, Ulrich von Hutten against the 
Duke of Wurtemberg is not behind Cicero against Catiline 
orOoditts. 
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In the first oration,* aftfr a somewhat playful commence- 
ment, in which he says that no expression exists appropriate 
to the crime which is to be his theme, Hutten bespeaks the 
sympathy of the judges while he describes, as if they were 
before his eyes, the grey-headed father, the mourning 
brothers, the weeping sister, the desolate wife, behind them 
the Hutten clan, and the Franconian nobles. He then de- 
scribes the criminal as if present ; on his hands and &ce 
may be seen traces of the blood of his victim, and from his 
wild look you may picture to yourself his terrific mien when 
he perpetrated the crime. The deed for which he is ar- 
raigned is the most horrible, the most cruel, the most in- 
human, that has ever been committed. The accused is the 
most reprobate creature on the lace of the earth; his crime 
the quintessence of all other crimes ; words (ail to charac- 
terize it 

The narrative then begins. The firiendly relations of 
Louis Hutten with the duke are described ; the sacrifice he 
made in sparing his son ; the son's good conduct and faith- 
ful service, acknowledged by the duke himself; their inti- 
macy ; the confidence his father had fihown in allowing him 
to choose a wife in the duke's country. But now comes'a 
curious gap in the stoiy; there is not a word about the 
duke's relations with the wife, and it is just the same in 
Louis Hutten's proclamation. It might have been in the 
interests of the wife, whose cause the Huttens then idea- • 
tified with their own, that they thought it best to be silent 
on this delicate point ; but it makes all the rest inexplicable. 
Still he goes on, the duke had shown no disfavour to 
young Hutten. (Why shouki he ?) When he refiised him 
leave of absence, it was taken to mean that he could not 

^ • ««X71ridii de Hutten eq. Geim. in Ulikham WiitciipwgMtMi 
otatio priflM.'' VoLir.orHttttc&'iSchnftca. ., 
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wpoit htm. Louis HuUcq also allowed himself this UDtruth, 
though he confessed that there had long been correspond- 
ence between him and his son about the duke's passion. 
Then the duke made believe that he would allow Hans to 
ride home with his brother, only he must first ride part of 
the way with him; he need not be armed, he was not 
gomg far, the road was safe, &c. ; of which, however, we 
must only accept as actual fisict that there was nothing in 
the duke's previous conduct to excite alarm. The vivid 
and powerful description of what followed is a masterpiece 
of rhetoric. We are told how the duke sent away one after 
another of his retinue, how he sought a place for the deed, 
rode straight across the fields, selected the wood for it, had 
his spurs and bridle buckled tighter by his servant, while his 
victim held his horse ; then the attack, the unequal combat, 
the maltreatment of the corpse ; how he looked, after the 
deed, like a criminal pursued by furies, the amazement of 
his retinue until fhe riderless and blood-sprinkled steed 
solved the enigma. 

The object of the second part of the oration is to per- 
suade the judges to convict the accused. An extraordinary 
crime demands extraordinary punishment ; life for life, and 
the law should be alike for all — rank should confer no pri- 
vilege. Besides, there Vas the public good to be considered. 
Before this crime, Ulrich had shown himself to be a mis- 
chievous ruler; had excited a popular outbreak by his 
extravagance (that of poor Conrad), and had put it down 
with cruelty ; the brave Swabians deserved to be delivered 
from such a tyrant If his crime went unpunished, order 
and mondity would be at an end, and Germany would forfieit 
her good name among the nations. The orator then goes 
off into hyperbole against his foe; he might have painted 
him UadL enough if he had kepi to truth, but that did not 
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satisfy him ; he apostrophizes his enemy as '' Thou blot on 
the Swabian name ! eternal disgrace to thy people, thou 
monster of cruelty, rage, treachery, &a Thy sole desire 
was to outdo all the villains that have ever lived by sum- 
ming up every crime in one." Duke Ulrich was like any 
other young prince of reckless character and scanty educa- 
tion, who begins to reign at sixteen, but he was not the 
monster that Hutten painted him any more than any other 
man. Had our orator lived twelve years longer, he might 
have found the prince whom he had helped to depose by 
the sword of his mouth, after his restoration, a champion of 
the Reformation from conviction, and fighting in the ranks 
which Hutten himself finally joined. 

As a contrast to this caricature of the duke, the murdered 
Hans is described as a pattern of perfection. No wonder 
that his reputation extended throughout Germany, and that' 
his friendship was sought by all. The greatest efiect, bow- 
ever, is produced when he makes the shade of the murdered 
man speak; he gently reproaches his murderer, to whom 
he had been so attached ; petitions that his corpse may be 
restored to his sorrowing family ; breathes a farewell to his 
country, for which to live and die hud been his highest ' 
ideal— to his £sither, his brothers^ and the Franconian and 
German nobles. 

One remark must be made, for it is one which will often 
recur in noticing Hutten's larger, and especially his rheto- 
rical works. In the second part of the oration, after the 
thread of the story is broken oflf, there is a want of arrange- 
ment Exhausted pomts are taken up again, and we som^> 
times feel as if moving in a circle. There was mudi pas- 
sion and power in Hutten's style ; words and ideas crowded 
upon him,and though they were made to subserve a certain 
genciil plan thqr were not sufficiently reduced to onlec. 
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^ His mode of thinking was rhetorical, not logical ; he aban- 

^ doned himself to his feelings, and, carried away himself, he 

I canied hb readers along with him. But he never fails to 

^^^w up at last, and to conclude with a powerful peroration. 

So in the case before us ; a short summary is given of all 

the facts of the case, and the Emperor and princes are called 

upon to convict the criminal ; or rather he is convicted 

already, it only remains to pronounce in words the sentence 

idiidi has iiallen upon him in fact Every one avoids 

him, an hate and despise him. Hutten suggests sentence of 

death, but appears disposed at another place to be satisfied 

with imprisonment for life. 

Neither this nor the following orations were then printed, 
but Hutten and his fellow-nobles circulated copies of them. 
They produced an effect, however. The duke heard of them, 
and the orator would have fared badly if he had fallen into 
his hands; but it was scarcely to be expected that the 
Emperor would take steps against the guilty prince. It is 
• well known with what difficulty the imperial power then 
maintained itself in Germany. Without adequate resources 
of his owo, dependent on the good-will of the states of the 
empire, and involved in foreign wars, it was Maximilian's 
policy to hold each class in check by means of the others ; 
not to let any grow too powerful, nor to allow any to sink 
too low; to lay some under obligations in order to turn 
them to account against others. Thus he had made Duke 
Ulrich one of his creatures by consenting to the deposition 
of his uncle and the exclusion from the throne of his insane 
fiather, by declaring him of age prematurely, by confirming 
his conquests in the Palatinate, and by giving him his niece 
Sabine, of Bavaria, to wife. He naturally did not want to 
forfeit the prince's gratitude for these favours by proceeding 
widi severity against him. So when the duke came to him 
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at Augsbuig, not long after the murder, he not only assured 
him that he would not desert him, but invited him to Vienna 
to the approaching betrothal of his grandchildren, Ferdinand 
and Mary. He appointed the Palatinate and Wiirzbaig 
mediators in the affair, and they were to seek to effect a 
reconciliation. A declaration was to be made of the inno- 
cence and uprightness of Hans von Hutten, and his murder 
declared to be a misfortune which the duke's hot temper 
had brought him into, and he was to pay ten thousand 
florins to the father for the loss of his son, and two thousand 
for masses for his soul. The Huttens might periiaps have 
accepted this, or some similar anangement, had not a fur- 
ther misfortune befallen the duke which made their position 
more advantageous. 

In November, 15 15, Duke Ulrich's wife flecl, and took 
refuge with her brothers, the Dukes of Bavaria. The loose 
nuptial bond had been broken by the commotions which 
followed the murder of Hans Hutten. During Ulrich's 
absence at the festivities at Vienna, Sabine had taken 
measures to inform against him before, the Wurtembeig 
Diet It was suspected that she was conspiring with her 
brother, Duke William, to depose him and constitute her* 
self regent for her son Christopher, then six months old. 
After his return, therefore, Uhrich ordered her, as he said, 
for the sake of economy, to give up her separate court at 
Urach, and to come to him at Stuttgard ; but she did not 
trust him, and no wonder, if, as the Emperor afterwards 
wrote, his commands sounded like a threat to hang and 
quarter her. Her flight was fortunate for the Huttens for 
two reasons ; they might hope to have the dukes of Bavaria 
with them against the Wiirtemberger, and that the Emperor 
would also turn against him for the sake of his niece. 

UUcfa von Hutten took advantage of this dicumstaaoo^ 
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though not until a year bad elapsed, for another rhetorical 
attack upon the duke. The contents, in a few words, were 
as follows : — ^The Emperor and princes will now see what 
comes of their delay. To one outrage the criminal has 
added another — the threat upon his wife's life, and so he 
will go on unless they render him harmless. If they hesi- 
tate much longer, he will defy their tribunal at the head of 
an army, for he was already negotiating with Switzerland 
and France. The criminal was indeed self-<;ondemned 
already ; for, so says the orator, he is the most miserable of 
men, suspects everybody, trembles at every sound, sleeping 
and waking his crime haunts him. The billows of care 
dow over him, remorse consumes him. But this does not 
absolve the judges from their office. If the Emperor and 
princes delay, the subjects of the criminal must bestir them- 
selves. ** Up, Swabians, grasp the liberty you long for. 
You will not suffer a robber and an assassin to be your ruler ; 
jfou, whose forefathers would not have a king. Put an end 
then to the tyranny of the bloodthirsty monster; deliver 
others from terror and yourselves from ignominy ; it will be 
deemed a meritorious act'* In another place Hutten says, 
** He is no longer prince nor noble, German nor Christian : 
nay, he is no longer a man ; for morals and the life, not the 
bodily form, make the man. He has put off the garb of 
humanity, and put on that of barbarity, cruelty, and inhu- 
manity." 

In the previous oration the contrast to the dark figure 
of die duke was the murdered Hans ; now it was the fugi- 
tive wife. ** Nothing can be more distinguished than her 
fonu, more gende than her manners, more charming than 
her society. She has been all grace and sweetness in order 
to gain her husband*s affecdons.* If we only imagine that 
Hans HnttcA was idcaliiedi we know that it was so in this 
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case. Her form was distinguished certainly, for she was 
taller than her husband, but she was anything but amiable. 
She was a masculine woman — ^hard, proud, and violent 
Her husband's complaints of her are credible, for in her 
fifty-third year she was so furious with her brother about an 
inheritance, that he had her shut up, and kept her in con- ; 
tnement for some months. Hutten acknowledges to having < 
availed himself in these orations of the usual rhetorical • 
Kcense. , ^ 

But it was not only for the sake of contrast that Hutten 
painted Sabine in the brightest colours, but on account of 
tht relations in which her flight to her brothers had placed 
them and the Huttens. The union between the parties \ 
todc place in February, 1516. The Huttens now felt them* 
sohes to be supported by an adequate power ; their orator, 
therefore, contemptuously rejects all offers of reconciliation ; 
they want not the assassin's gold, but his head and life. 
Louis von Hutten did not appear at the meeting appointed 
by the Emperor to arrange the business at Augsburg in 
August, neither would the Bavarians agree tp any settlement 
By their advice, Louis von Hutten now published the pro- 
clamation about his son's murder, which runs parallel to 
Hutten's first oration, and it wa^ illustrated by a woodcut 
The Huttens and Bavarians prepared to take the matter 
into their own hands. In September they had nearly one 
thousand two hundred horse near Wemdingen, in Riess. Bat 
Duke Uhrich was not idle. He had a refutation of the 
Hutten's proclamation drawn up, called out his subjects» and 
irrote to the princes, nobles, and dties in alliance with dieoiy 
for help. Thus everythmg was tending towards war; and 
BOW Hatten*s third oration comes in, for thougfay like die 
leoood, not written until afterwards in Italy, it astnmet to 
have been delivered at the beginnii^ of September. 
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What die orator had foretold had come to pass ; the 
criminal now confronts his foes in martial array. Like a 
true Catiline, he was seeking to smother the firebrand he 
had Ignited in the ruins of the fatherland. It was still in 
the power of the Emperor and princes to disarm him 
bjr their sentence. If once pronounced, the bandits who 
bad joined him would take flight, and he could be led 
away to his doom. Not that the Huttens could not avenge 
themselves in case of need. They are thirsting for revenge; 
and as for the speaker, the endeavour to punish eveiy 
assassin will only end with his life. But let the princes 
consider the mischief of intestine war of this sort — the dis- 
grace to the German name if it was said that there was no 
right in Germany except by might The Huttens once 
more addressed them that all might see that they had oily 
taken it into their* own hands because they could not get 
legal redress. 

In order to avert the threatened war, the Emperor at length 
cited the duke to appear before his court at Augsburg in 
the middle of September, on account of the murder and 
the quarrel with his wife. Ulrich sought to gain time, and 
published a proclamation to contradict Louis von Hutten's 
account of the deed. Although immediately after the 
murder, he had confessed in writing to the Count Palatine 
that he was sincerely sorry for it; — although friendly princes 
had tried to effect a reconciliation on the ground that " it 
was only an accident occasioned by the Wiirtemberger's hot 
temper," now, sixteen months after the event, he retracts 
all this, and defends the deed as not a murder, but the exe- 
cution of an evil-doer. Among young Hutten's misdeeds, 
he had been faithless to the duke after pledging him his 
woid* It is not stated on what subject Further, he had 
slandered the duke to persons of high and low degree, and 
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had ikbricated a story that he had sought to dishonour a 
lady of good repute, of honourable race and name. The 
duke also mentions having repeatedly remonstrated with the 
young knight about his undutiful conduct, when he was 
sometimes penitent, sometimes defiant. But the author of 
this proclamation, feeling how little all this justified the 
duke's act, alludes to ^ several important points in whidi 
Hans von Hutten had acted maliciously and treacherously 
towards the duke, but which he would pass over in order to 
spare persons of high and low degree." 

It was a strange device by which the duke sought to get 
out of his difficulties. Even if Hans Hutten had been 
guilty, how could the murder be called an execution? As 
has been related, after dispatching his victim, he stuck a 
sword into the ground at the foot of a tree, «nd fiutened it 
to a belt round the neck of the murdered man. He could 
scarcely have had any other motive for this than to insult 
him as one who deserved hanging. But it now occurred to 
him, or his advisers, that it was the usage of the Westphalian 
Vehmgericbt* to stick a knife in the tree on which a 
criminal was hung, as a sign that it was a legal proceeding. 
Ulrich had been like many princes of his time, a judge of 
the Vehmgericht But six years before he had induced the 
Emperor to release him and his subjects torn its jurisdiction. 

* The Vehm- or Fehmcericht was a tribunal institated by Cliark> 
magne to maintain tome land of order in his newly oooqacfed dominiooa. 
A kind of jury, generally of eminent penons, met in the open air at 
fixed intervals, and heard complainta against pecsoni too powcrfiiltio be 
dealt with in the ordinary way, and especially against the robber knig^ 
The proceedings of the court were recognised in Westphalia as kgaL 
The criminal was cited four times ; if he appeared, he was tried aeoonU 
ing to the ideas of the time. The Vehm inflicted only ooe pwniahmept, 
death, and in only one way— by asussinstion. Its agents waited till 
the criminal was <^ his guard, and then hanged him to the Bcaicit Irie^ 
lasviag hlii sentence In writing stack to the tret with a da gg w g 7K 
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AocovdiQg to its laws, the criminal must be taken in the act ; 
tiie executian had to be preceded by a sentence of the 
oourt, and three judges had to be present, to say nothing of 
a man's being plaintiff, judge, and executioner in his own 
penon. But, in defiance of all this, Duke Ulrich now 
ciedared that he had mtentionally acted towards Hans 
Hatten as judge,Jn accordance with the laws of the Vehm- 
gericht 

The prevarication of this vindication was so palpable 
^ that the Huttens were soon ready with a rejoinder. It is 
dated 82nd of September, 15 16. They had hitherto been 
sQent as to the relations of the duke with Hans Hutten*s 
wife. The duke had only mysteriously hinted at it, but 
now the Huttens came out with it. They produced a cor- 
respondence between Hans and his father-in-law with old 
Hutten, which placed the duke*s conduct beyond a doubt, 
and disclosed the fatal scene when he fell at Hans*s feet It 
was for no other reason, they said, than that he might the 
better carry out his base designs that he had murdered an 
innocent roan. 

Meanwhile the old Emperor seemed at last to be in 
eames^t^^When cited to appear at Augsburg in September 
the duke did not come, and the negotiations with his 
ambassador were fruitless, as the duke refused to comply 
with the Emperor's demands that he should retire from the 
country and government for six years. 
\ On the I xth of October the Emperor pronounced the ban 
bver him, which released his subjects from their allegiance. 
Bat at the instigation of the coiihcils of the Palatinate and 
Wiirtembefg, the duke made a humble apology to the 
Emperor, and prajred to be allowed to remain amongst his 
people. Cardinal Lang interceded in his iavour. So ten 
days after the proclamation of the ban, a treaty was entered 
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into at Blaubeuren, by whicE^lrick was- released from it. 



on condition of the cessation of hostilities on both sides, 
and that Ulrich should'abdicate for six yean in favour of a 
government to be arranged between the Emperor and him^ 
self! The Huttens were to be quietly appeased by a sum 
of twenty-sevexTtHousand guldens, to be paid by Wurtem- 
beig into the Emperor^ hands. 

How this treaty incensed Ulrich von Hutten may be 
imagined. He entirely ignored it in the third oration, which 
was written after it took place, and even in the fourth, which 
was not written till 15 17. He could do this with the more 
propriety as it appears only to have altered the state of 
things for the moment The duke broke it immediately, 
attacked the castles and villages of Dietrich Spat, his wife's 
adviser, and of Zeisolf von Rosenbexg, son-iI^law of Louis, 
von Hutten. The country refused to pay the compensar 
tion, the Emperor renewed the ban, the parties their prepar 
rations, and everything was just as before. 

As Hutten's first oration runs parallel to the first proclar 
mation of the fSunily, the fourth runs parallel to the second, 
and contradicts the duke's vindication. ' It is the most com- * 
prehensive of them all, though hastily composed in a few 
days. The duke's manifesto was made to be cut up by 
Hutten. He calls it a document full of contradictioDS. 
First, the duke says that young Hutten was oppressed by 
the consciousness of his misdeeds, and more than once 
wanted to kill himself or to flee ; then, that he mocked at 
and defied the duke. That he had been warned before the 
fatal ride, yet had ridden out with the duke unarmed. He 
had said that Hans was fiuthless and peijured. What 
about ? Let him state plainly. Then, if Hans Hutten were 
a crimmal, why did not the duke have him publicly tried* 
and condemned? Why a lonely wood and a ptrtffnal 
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attadL? If it was an execution, why challenge his victim to 
defend his life ? An execution is not a combat, nor a com- 
bat an execution. Finally, if he had legally put Hans to 
death, why did he offer an apology and compensation 
money to his father ? The appeal to the Vehmgericht could 
Ob other grounds be very easily refuted. 

In their second manifesto the Huttens only « briefly 
alluded to the real cause of the murder, and it is not stated 
whedier the wife favoured the duke's attentions. But in his 
fewtfa oration Hutten calls her the Helen of this war, 
Applies the roost insulting epithets to her, and says that she 
had an understanding with the duke before her husband's 
death. The circumstance that she remained at court after- 
wards, sufficiently condemned her. 

To appear before the Emperor and princes with so incon- 
sistent a defence, amounts, in the orator's opinion, to mad- 
ness. The duke was relying, not upon his arguments, but 
upon his preparations for war. Let him make the 
onslaught ; he will find himself deceived. The Swabians 
are weary of his cruel and corrupt government, and in the 
rest of Germany he is abhorred. The common people call 
him the Wiirtemberg hangman. While he trembles with 
fear, Ulrich Hutten, whose life he seeks, confronts him 
fearlessly, and openly declares him to be his irreconcilable 
enemy. The tyrant pretends to despise him, but he fears 
his pen, and would give anything if he had never learnt any- 
thing. By means of Hutten and his literary friends, he and 
his deeds will live as they deserve to do. ** I envy thee 
thy fiune, thou hangman," says the orator. ** A year will be 
named after thee ; a day will be named aAer thy foul deed. 
Posterity will read that such a one was bom in the year 
when thou coveredst Germany with shame. Thou wilt 
have A place m the calendar, thou villain; thou wilt enrich 
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histoiy. Thy deed is immortal ; thy name will be handed 
down to all times : thou hast attained thy desire." Truly jgl^ 
an Eratrostatic immortality, but very appropriate for a 
monster. 

^ Thou vilest of bipeds," he once addresses him ; ''thou 
delightest in all that is bad, and m nothing good. Thou 
art utterly depraved One would think that nature wanted 
to make in thee a masterpiece of evil." 

In a spirited peroration, he challenges the Emperor to 
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proceed against so dangerous a criminal " Give ear to us, 
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* O Emperor ! give ear, thou protector of innocence, upholder ( 
^ of justice, guardian of liberty, lover of virtue I Listen, thou /\ 
successor of Augustus, rival of Trajan, lord of the terrestrial 
spheres, chief of the human race 1 Put an end to the 
universal.fear; save what can yet be saved of Germany. 
Justify thy age, thy reputation, thy renown. Avenge the 
good, punish the bad. The plaint of the orphan, the blood 
of the innocent, cries to thee. Let him who has murdered * 

* 

many, and is scheming to murder more, who has robbed 
wives of their husbands, lathers of their sons, friends of their 
second selves, Germany of its hopes; who has plundered 
sanctuaries, laid hands on priests, and robbed temples; 
who has sold Germany, and sacrificed the lives and property 
of honest citizens ; who has kept his victim from the frimily 
grave, and forbids us to mourn for our dead; who is 
ingenious in cruelty, active in inhumanity ;— this murderer, . 
bandit, executioner of the good, this foe of innocence, 
enemy of gods and men— ^let him be torn in pieces, crushed, 
put to death, annihilated, given up to fire and sword, the 
gallows and the rope. And you, princes and men of Ger^ 
many, draw out firom its scabbard the sword of justice. 
Let not your apn be weak. It is unworthy, shamefiil, 
ruinous to let such a scoundrel escape. Your posterity - 
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win be ashamed of their fitthersy who have lo degenerated 
fipom the virtue of their anceston. Well, then, either let 
not posterity know (which is impossible) what crimes have. 
been committed, or (and this depends on you) let it know 
tbat they were avenged." 

During the rest of the oki Emperor's life, he allowed him« 
t€l( as he once gloomily remarked, to be outwitted by the 
nanesmnnes of Duke Ulrich, and his new chancellor, Vol- 
kuML How Hutten condnued his contest with the dnke, 
and aaw the day of vengeance at last, we shall see by* 
MMUiy. ^ 




CHAPTER VL 

HUTTBN'S SXCOND journey to ITALY. 

T T has alread^been mentioned that Hutten met with a 
very chilling reception from most of his friends on his 
return home. Instead of being honoured he was ridiculed 
and despised. The times had so far changed that the 
nobles now recognised the legal profession as one that 
might be tolerated in a member of their class, besides tiie 
usual chivalric, military, and clerical careers. Besides the 
canon law, they studied the Roman or imperial law, which 
at that time was more and more introduced into Germany, 
took the doctors' degree, and made their fortunes as conn- 
cillors, chancellors, &c, at the imperial or princely courts. 
This was the career which the elder Hutten had in Yiew fi>r 
his son after he declined the Church. But now, after a 
short time, Ulrich had again taken to his nonsense {fn^)^ 
as the old man called it, even before he left Italy, and 
instead of coming back doctor or master of arts, had oome 
back as nothing and nobody. He had cast off his nobility 
by his ignoble studies, and had not gained any other distinc- 
tion. The fiunily availed themselves of his pen in the fiend 
with the Duke of Wiirtemberg, without altering their opinion 
about his studies in generaL 

This ''nothing and nobody "* which Hutten had so often 
to hear and feel, reminded him of the poetical Jest iriuch 
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he had thrown off during his first Italian journey. He 
k>oked up hit ** Nobody," worked it up, and added a prose 
dedication to his friend Crotus. The Nobody is as the 
Greek word * on the title-page and an epigram prefixed to 
* the first edition show, the Homeric Ovns with which Ulysses 
mocked the Cyclops. It figures in the second part of the 
poem as the standing excuse of good-for-nothing servants ; 
whatever they break or spoil, Nobody has done it But 
this part, even in the first edition, is preceded by another, 
more epigrammatic, the wit of which consists in the ambi- 
guity with which Nobody is at first represented as a real per- 
son, of whom incredible things are said, and then gives place 
to the mere negation. Nobody was before the creation of 
tiie world ; nobody can do nor knows everything, nobody lives 
for ever, nobody is exempt from errors and mistakes, nobody 
is wise when in love, nobody can serve two masters, &c 

The second edition is improved and enlarged ; verses are 
inserted which have a moral or political sting, such as: 
\ " Nobody gets up in the world by means of pure morals ; 
nobody puts the public good before his own ; nobody can 
be both a good man and a courtier ; nobody can make one 
hat cover all the Germans ; nobody can keep off the Turks ; 
nobody comes to the aid of the groaning Italians and firees 
I the city of Quirinus from the dominion of the priests ; no- 
body ventures to find fault with the luxury and idleness of 
. the clergy or the Pope." This is no longer the harmless wit 
of a young scholar, but the ideas of one who has seen the 
worid and thought over the affairs of men. 

The only allusion to Hutten*s personal afiSurs in the new 
edition is that nobody gives the student his deserts. He 
met with this nobody, he tells his firiend Crotus, on his 
letura home. Then in allusion to the common opinion of 

• «'0»nc,NaMb*' Scltfiftn^Ui. •« Dcdintta to CioCih,'* L 
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him, he calls himself nobody. His friend complains that he 
has not written to him for a year; how can anything be 
expected from one who is nothing? The multitade are 
ruled by those who think of nothing but rank and title ; 
they do not care what a man knows, but only whether he is . 
Doctor or Master of Arts. He, for his pisurt, will sooner ITK^ 
remain " nothing" for ever, and now and then make merry 
with his friend over the follies of men, than be turned a span 
from his purpose. 

But the old lord of Steckelberg would not give up his 
purpose of one day seeing his son an influential lawyer. He I 
opened his coffers to him on condition that he would^go' 
again to Italy and Rome and resume his legal studies. The 
Archbishop Albert of Mayence also gave him assistance for 
the journey! Among the older generation of Humanists, 
the comSination of legal and philological studies was not 
unusual The latter gave a man no position as a citixen, so 
he called in the aid of the former. Thus Reuchlin was ax 
first Assessor of the Wiirtemberg Court of Justice, then 
Judge of the Sii*abian Confederation, and called himself even 
on the title-pages of his philological ajud. theological works 
Legum Doctor; and Wilibald Pirckheimer was considered 
as great a lawyer as a philologist. But the younger men 
would no longer consent to this combination. They wanted 
to base their lives on Humanist studies alone, of which how- 
ever they often had to repent. Thus one fine morning 
Eoban Hesse sold the law-books with which his bishop had 
furnished him for his studies at Leipzig, and went bade to 
Erfurt to devote himself entirely to the hdUs-UUns. But 
in order to get bread for his fiunily he was before long oom* 
pdled to study medicine. 

It went sorely against Hutten to comply with the wishes 
of his friends^ but he set out with sevend companions in the* 
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aatamn of 1515. He would have liked to go byway of 
Basle, wbere Erasmus then was, in order to see him again, 
but his companions preferred another route, and he wrote a 
letter to him from Worms, amidst the noise of the guests at 
the inn, in which he enthusiastically expressed his admira- 
tion for the sublime master. It was unfortunate that cir« 
cumstances had kept them apart when he would have liked 
to attach himself to him like Alcibiades to Socrates. 
Erasmus was, in fact, the German Socrates, and had done as 
much for the culture of the Germans as Socrates for that of 
the Greeks. Whether he would have been so fortunate as 
to please such a man he did not know, but he would not 
have been quite unworthy to serve him, and it would have 
been no dishonour' to Erasmus if a German, knight had 
devoted himself to him. He would especially have liked to 
study Greek at his feet; he had thought of going to him, 
and perhaps of accompanying him to England, and would 
greatly have preferred it, not only to the court life which 
was unfortunately to be his calling, but also to the journey 
to Italy, where the troublesome generosity of his friends had 
sent him for the sake of legal studies. Should Erasmus 
come to Italy, nothing should prevent him from breaking his 
legal prison to come to him. He then asks for an introduc- 
tion to a learned maguate at Rome, for whom, however, he 
wished to perform literary services, not those of a stable4x)y. 
This was not seldom the career of the " courtezans," * as 
Hutten called them, and to whom he w^ aAerwards so 
strongly opposed, namely, German ecclesiastics who went 
to Rome m early youth, put up with the most menial offices 
about the court, to return with the expectation of German 
benefices and the most ultramontane views. 

* 'Iht tena ''beMfice-hnntcn" has bscn labisqMOtljr idoptod in 
Uw tPiiitlatioa.— 7h 
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We do not know what route Hutten took to Rome unless 
we conjecture that it is preserved in one of the letters in 
the second part of the ^ Epistolae Obscurorum '\nrorumy*' 
of which, as we shall presently see, he was the chief 
author. The one or two points we know of Hutten*s 
route agree remarkably with what Magister Wilhelmus Lamp 
reports of his in the ** Letters of Obscure Mem" Starting 
from Steckelberg, Hutten must have gone through May- 
ence as well as the Magister from Cologne. We know 
from his letter to Erasmus that he passed through Worms, 
and since he did not go to Basle, Augsburg would also 
be his course, and the time given in Lamp's letter agrees 
with that of Hutten to Erasmus. From Augsburg, Lamp 
went by way of Landsberg and Schongau to Innsbruck, 
where he fell in with the Emperor with a Yiumerous re- . 
tinue ; then over the Brenner, already covered with snow, 
to Trent, where he witnessed the Imperial preparations for 
war, which Hutten mentions having seen, in an epigram 
written at Rome. Between Verona and Mantua the Magister 
was detained by the Venetian forces, and Hutten may have 
arrived at Bologna about, if not precisely, at the time of the 
meeting of the Pope with the King of France in December, 
151 5, which Lamp professes to have done. It is also very 
probable that, like his ** obscure " counterpart, he pursued 
his way through Florence and Siena. Considermg tht bad 
roads and various hindrances, Magister Lamp can hardly ; 
have reached his joume/s end before the q>ring; which / 
agrees with Hutten's arrival at Rome during Lent He I 
spent there part of the «i»nm^rgf Tgf6. ) 

Hutten has given us the impressions made upon him by 
papal Rome in several epigrams in hexameters^ which he 
sent to his friend Crotus Rubianus in Germany. The first 
concludes with the words^ ^Renounce thy desire to seeffi!^ 
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• Holy Rome, my friend ; what thou seekest at Rome b to 
be foond there no longer." 

In another he expresses himself very strongly about the 

Ytj^ ^^ ^ which everything, especially indulgences, is to be 

' / bon^^t at Rome : '' You may live from plunder, commit 

/ murder and sacrilege, break the laws as you will ; your talk 

f may be shameful, your actions criminal ; you may revel in 

I lust and deny God in heaven — ^but if you do but bring money 

I to Rome, you are a most respectable person. Virtue and 

1 heavenly blessings are bought and sold at Rome. You may 

\ even buy the privilege of sinning in future. You would 

\ then be crazy to be good ; sensible folks will be wicked.** 

Vp^ In reference to Mayence, where the finances were severely 

'J trenched upon by the purchase of palls in consequence of 

I the deaths of several archbishops in quick succession, he 

exclaims : " Your bishop is dead. Now, my countrymen, 

you must have a new pall ; only bring gold enough, and 

Simon of Rome will give you one. And thou, Simon of 

1 Rome, mayest sell palls^'peace so long as Germany has no 

brains and shuts her eyes toUie scandal.** 

By degrees Hutten-made many literary acquaintances at 
Rome. The reverence which he expressed for Erasmus, the 
new editions of whose works he took with him and exhi- 
bited, brought him many fiiends, as he afterwards wrote to 
Erasmus, and it need not be taken as a mere compliment 

But annoyances were not wanting. From an allusion in 
Hutten*s fourth oration against Duke Uhrich, an ambassador 
from the Qourt of Wiirtemberg at Rome was plotting against 
him ; and afterwards, when he was at Bologna, Wilibald Pirck- 
heimer thought it necessary to warn him against assassins in 
the duke's pay. It is difficult to discover how much truth 
there wy in this, but a real danger soon arose connected 
with chat^es in the political world. 
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Since Maximilian, now no longer young, had been con- 
fronted by a fiery and younger monarch, Francis I. of Fkance, 
instead of Louis XII., the affairs of Italy had been getting 
more critical. In the very first summer of his reign Francis 
had crossed the Alps in order to regain Milan, lost by his 
predecessor; he had succeeded at the battle of Marignano, 
September, 1515. But now the Emperor began to arm. 
Hutten (taking the route of Magister Lamp in the ''Epist 
Obsc Viror.** as his) had found everything in commotion 
at Trent and Verona, and heard the firing of the Venetians 
at Mantua. If the present Pope, like his predecessor, 
fanned the flame of war, there were terrible times in store 
for Italy. This is the gist of Hutten's ** Prognosticon" for 
the year 15 16, a little poem in hexameters addressed to 
Pope Leo X., which must have been written at this time. 
Astrologically and politically, it is stated, everything por- 
tends war and ruin for Italy ; the E mperor, France, and 
Venice in arms again ; let thefope pray the gods for peace 
that Christendom may spend its forces against the Turks, 
and be able to reconquer the Holy Land ^^d Sepulchre. 

In the spring of 15 16 the Emperor advanced into Lom- 
bardy, but soon retreated, deceived by the French, and, as 
usual, in want of money. The Italians made fine sport of 
him. There were jests about him at the theatres, pas- 
quinades and caricatures appeared about him ; he was re- 
presented riding on a crab, with the motto, ** Tendimus in 
Latium." Candles were lighted at mid-day to search for 
him. The French in Italy were greatiy elated at the success 
of their young King. Hutten wrote tw6 epigrams on the 
subject, which he seems to have sent to Eoban Hesse, bat 
they were afterwards incorporated m his book of qngruns 
to the Emperor. 

The boastftdness of the French on the one hand, and 
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Hutten*! Genooan heart and hot head on the other, were sure 
lead to some collision. One day he was riding with an 
itance to '\nterbo just as an ambassador from the 
of France to the Pope was passing through. Five 
Frencfameni perhaps part of his suite, were making fun of 
Maximilian. Hutten took up the cudgels for his Emperor. 
From words it came to blows ; the &ye fell upon their one 
opponent, whose companion left him in the lurch. Hutten 
drew his sword, stabbed the one who was nearest to him, 
and put the rest to flight Not without reason, he thought 
this a valiant exploit, enshrined it in six epigrams, which he 
sent to Crotus, boasted of it to the Emperor in the third of 
his orations against Duke Ulrich, and related it to his friends 
when he returned to Germany, who had already heard of it 
from his letters and epigrams. The more Hutten devoted 
himself to study, the more desirous he was to be esteemed 
also as a knight and a soldier, and none of his portraits after* 
wards pleased him sorWell as the one which represented him 
inarms. ""^"^ 

This chivalrous exploit, however, naturally brought upon 
him the enmity of all the French in Rome, and he found it 
advisable to remove to Bologna, where he had made some 
valuable acquaintances during his first stay in Italy. Here 
he lived with the canons of Wiirzburg, Jacob Fuchs and 
Frederic Fischer. 

Hutten had devoted himself chiefly to legal studies at 
Rome, and, though very unwillingly, gave most of his time 
to them at Bologna. He afterwards looked back on these 
studies as a bitter potion, and reckoned the four years nearly 
which he spent in Italy as almost lost time. 

But while thus conforming to the wishes of his family, he 
did not lose sight of his own schemes. He found his know- 
ledge of Greek imperfecti and at Bologna he and some other 
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young Germans t ook lessons from a Gre ek named Trypl 
with whom he read Ludan and AristophanesT Tlie imltatioQ| 
of the Roman bad habit oflnterspersing letters and even 
poems with Greek phrases and stanzas dates from thiil 
Grecian zeaL The study of Lucian and Aristophanes, how-\ 
ever, was an epoch in Hutten*s authorship. ^ 

The impression made by Hutten on Johann Cochlaus, 
who was tutor to three young Germans at Bologna, is worthy 
of note, for while he could appreciate Hutten, the difference 
in their characters kept them at the distance which £ivours 
observation. This man, whose real, name was Johann 
Dobneck, from Wendelstein, and Latinised the latter as 
Cochlaus, was one of those who originally belonged to the 
liberal Humanistic party, and were at fifst favourable to 
Luther, but were soon repelled from the contest; frightened 
by danger on the one hand, and enticed by advantages on 
the other, they turned more and more away from the Refor- 
mation, and at length, without breaking their ties with the 
Humanists, became its most zealous opponents. C ocfalaus 
blamed Germany for neglecting^ a man of Hutten's talents 
and patriotism. H e spec ially admired his sparkling wit and 
talent for satire, anl^av. in him, even before he had written 
one of his Dialogues*^ second Ludan. But still the young 
noble did not altogether please him. He was too sharp and ^ 
bitter, and wanted repose and gentleness. He feared that 
his German phun-speaking would brmg him into danger, 
and thought that his friends should try to moderate him. 
In personal intercourse he disliked his vehemence. For the 
sake of peace he would pocket an afi&ont; but after Hutten*s 
departure he confided to his patron, Pirckheimer, that he 
and Hutten would be better friends at a distancct It was 
just the same as we have seen with Mutian, and as we shaU 
see with Erasmus ; so also with Melancfatfaoo. So it is to 
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Ihii day with Eiasmic and MeUnchthon-like characters; they 
admire but do not like Hutten ; he is uncongenial to them. 
The mediocre portraits which we have of him do not show it 
any more than they indicate his mental powers ; but contem- 
poraries assert that there was something austere and even wild 
in the pale fiice of this slim, insignificant-looking man, with 
light hair and dark beard, and that his conversation was 
often cutting and repellent.* This was not incompatible with 
a winning pleasantness sometimes, and in some moods. 
But it required a vigorous and somewhat martial nature to 
find Hutten as Eoban Hesse did, "altogether lovable." 
But we must return to our knighf s studies at Bologna. He 
ibund time for writing poetry, as well as for perfecting him- 
self in Greek. In July, 1 516, he sent his poetical epistle 
fi-om Italy to Maximilian to his friend Nicolas Gerbel, at 
Strasburg. In September Cochlaus sent Hutten's satirical 
poem, *' Marcus," to Pirckheimer, and the poem on the 
fishing of the Venetians dates from the same period. These 
poems are of the same nature as the " Exhortation to the 
Emperor'* and the epigrams before mentioned. " Marcus,** 
and the poem on the fishing, are directed against Venice, 
which is threatened with the Emperor's vengeance, while 
the Epistle is an appeal to him to restore German honour 
and supremacy in Italy. «< 

The two first of these poems t treat of one and the samor 
thing — the rise and pride of Venice, and were suggested by 



* There an Tariouf woodcuts of Hutten ia his works; for iiistaiiee,ia 
tlM **Fhilaiismiis,'* the *• Gespr&chbochlein,** the **Cooqiiestioiict,'* and 
•* EipottBlstJo.** That ia the last is probably the best. Bdddng thought 
be had fooad a gemdae portrait of Hutten ia the Moseiim at Berlin by 
Albert Dfirar, aad repfodnced it ia his edidoa of Hattea's works. Bat 
tbe pictore a»d the wliole collection are now aaid to be spurious. 

t ••Dt piicataia Veaeloram,** herokoB^ aad •'ICarcai,'* herolcnnu 
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Venetian vain-glory in a poem by Sabellicus. Both are in 
a different form from the usual one, and it may be con- 
jectured, that after Hutten had treated the subject in his 
usual style, it had occurred to him, perhaps in reading the 
Homeric *' Batrachomyomachy," that they would be more 
effective in the form of allegorical parody on this Greek model. 
Hutten confesses that he stole three days fix>m his legal 
studies to write the poetical epistle from the Lady Italia 
to Maximilian.* In vain did France and Venice woo her 
with brilliant promises, she would fain be made great and 
free by the Emperor, as of yore. She is a bride worth 
fighting for, but how is she neglected I (Then follows a 
caustic description of the state of Rome.) By the renown 

• 

of his race, by the dignity of the empire, by the gods who 
have assigned him his exalted position, by the bones of his 
father, and the welfare of his grandson Charles, she adjures 
him to tarry no longer. Hutten sent this poem to Gerbel, 
and wrote to Richard Crocus, an Englishman who was 
teaching Greek at Leipzig, that he had better get a copy of 
it, and, if he could find time, answer it in Maximilian** 
name, for he wished that some one else should do that. 
Hutten's old friend Eoban Hesse undertook it, and before 
long had the Epistle and the Reply printed together. Her 
letter, tlie Emperor tells the beautiful Italia, has quite 
inflamed him. 

" Mnnnur no longer : impatient my steed paws the ground till wt itait.'* 

But he did not come, and before long had to give up 
Verona to the Venetians for a sum of money. 

These three poems were not the only occasional laboun 
for which Hutten found time at Bok)gna. It was diere 

' • «« Epistola ad Maximfliannm Caeiarem Itali» fiedtia,** &e. Schdf- 
tn,L '• The £npcror*t Reply,** bj EobtB, the nas. ' 
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tbat he composed his third and fourth Orations against 
Duke Uhich. And now the writings of Ludan which he 
lead with his master incited him to a new work. In 
Lodan's works he made acquaintance with dialogue, and it 
must have specially commended itself to his lively, social 
character. It afforded scope for the poetic element in his 
nature, yet concealed his shortcomings as a poet He 
eagerly adopted it; and it was in this form that he produced 
his best and most effective writings. 

As fiur as form is concerned, Hutten's authorship may be 
divided into three periods. First, the poetical, from his 
eariiest epigrammatic and elegiac attempts in 1506-7, to 
the ^Einstle from Italia,** in 15 16. The process against 
Duke Ulrich induced him, after 151 5, to throw himself into 
the rhetorical form, and he cultivated also the epistolary 
style. After 15 17 he adopted the dialogue, though he 
sometimes reoured to invective. Latin poems become 
more rare, but we find not a few German rhymes after he 
began to write in German. Of this by-and-by. 

Loidan's ''Dialogues of the Dead** have often been 
imitated, and Hutten had not far to seek for a subject. His 
murdered cousin and his father, who had died not long 
before ; the princely assassin, who unfortunately was not yet 
in the other world. In one of his dialogues, Ludan represents 
a tyrant who was dead brought into the nether rq;ions ; 
Hutten makes the living tyrant descend thither to ask the 
advice of Phalaris. This is the situation in the Dialogue 
^ Phalarismus,"* which was printed in 151 7, while the 
Omtions were only circulated in manuscript 

The dialogue consists of two scenes, the first of which 
takes place on the shores of the Styx, between Qiaron, 

• m phalifknim,*' diiJogns HattcBkos. Ifcost ICaitio^ 1517* 
if. 
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THE ''PHALARISMUS/' 



Mercoiy, and the ''tyrant* Upon CHiaion's astoniAed 
inquiry how he came to bring a living man there* Mercury 
explains that Phalaris, who had long been dead, animated 
by the desire to see tyrants in Germany, where they had 
hitherto been unknown, had appeared to this Swabian 
prince (real names are avoided), and given him the neces- 
sary instructions. Charon then asks, " Can this, then, be the 
tyrant of whom lately the shade of a young Franconian 
noble, and soon after, that of his father, were complaining ?" 
''This is he,** answers Mercury; and then a contest arises 
between Charon and the tyrant, who^ with his accustomed 
pride, refuses to take an oar, which however they compel 
him to do. 

Conducted by Mercury, the tyrant arrives at the second 
scene, in the Valley of Rocks, where hb esfemplars are 
assembled- Phalaris, whom he greets as his master, is 
deb'ghted to see his pupil, who tells him how he has profited 
by his instructions, and finally relates the murder of Hans 
Huttem Phalaris congratulates his pupU, for he had not 
himself gone so £ir as to murder firiends, but had confined 
himself to those whom he suspected. The tyrant goes 
on to say that he had escaped vengeance for this murder by 
a treaty, which he did not abide by ; but under pretext of 
recovering his wife, who had fled to her brothers, made pre- 
parations for war. In case of victory, he intended to give 
vent to his animosity, and he was come to ask hints fi!om 
his master. Phalaris recommends his brazen bull, and 
other classical contrivances. It is a pity that he cannot 
read the histories of Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero^ in the 
original, but he might have them translated* Quartering, 
flaying, and putting salt or vinegar on the flesh, cutting 
off hands, feet, tongues, &&, were not bad methods. 
Some of these he had already practisedy answers tfi^ 
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ididar, and had had his arms, the stag's horn, burnt in 
upon the cheeks of some persons. Not to believe in any 
godsy to persecute the most worthy people, suggests 
Phalaris. That he had long done, was the answer. After 
tndi discourse, Phalaris introduces his visitor to the tyrants 
aioimd him, from Astyages and Cambyses to Domitian; 
shows him also his uncle, Eberhard II., who is amusing 
himself with a pet monkey, and Mercury conducts him 
back to the upper world. 

As may be imagined, this biting satire on a still-powerful 
prince gave great offence in many quarters. At Wiirzburg, 
where the bishop was on friendly terms with Duke Ulrich, 
the "Phalarismus" was torn to pieces in the market-place by 
the canon, Peter von Aufsass, for which the aggrieved author 
sharply reprimanded him in a printed letter. 

The consdousne^ of the hazard involved in publishing 
such a work caused Hutten to exchange the tame Humanistic 
motto which he had hitherto employed, with sundry varia- 
tions, for those words of Caesar's which have since been 
connected with Hutten's memory. Conscious of the purity 
of his aims, he had previously loved to subscribe his 
writings, '* Sinceriter citra pompam,** to which he sometimes 
added, *' Zelo virtutis." On the title-page of the "* Phalaris- 
, mus" stands, for the first time, *' Jacta est alea." At first 
he sometimes went back to his old motto, but after 1520, 
when he had entered upon the great contest with Rome, the 
cast die had acquired significance, and was henceforth, 
sometimes in Latin, sometimes in the German form, '* Ich 
hab's gewagt " — ** 1 have ventured it " — the standing motto 
of our hero. It was now and then strengthened with other 
words of similar import 

But we must return firom this digression to Hutten at 
Bologna. He was not delivered from hit usual plagues, 




VISIT TO VENICE. 

illness and strife. He had scarcely recovered from an 
illness in 15 16 when disturbances broke out among the 
students. He was chosen s pokesma n for die Germans, and 
thought he had spoken with moderation, but the stadtholder 
thought otherwise, and tfutten found it best to leave the 
place. An incautious word had also brought him into 
trouble from another quarter. He spoke of Francis Maria, 
whom Leo X. had deposied in favour of a nephew, as the 
Duke of Urbino. But thi^'was forbidden by the Pope, and 
so Hutten had practically fallen under the ban. 

He first went to Ferrara, where he made acquaintance 
with Nicolas Leonicenus, then in his eighty-ninth year, the 
last of the race of the great Italian Humanists of the fifteenth 
century. Hutten did not long remain here, for two of his 
cousins, who were intending to sail for the Holy Land, sum- * 
moned him to Venice. Here it was shown that the bond 
between the Humanists in all countries was' stronger than 
national and political animosities. Hutten had expressed . 
himself in his writings as most unfriendly to Venice ; but it «- 
was then a centre of Humanistic aspirations, and he met 
with a more flattering reception there than anywhere else on 
his travels. On the news of his arrival, young men from 
the best families showed him about the city, and introduced 
him to their acquaintances. His collection of books was 
also enriched. 

The cousins who had summoned him to Venice tried to 
persuade him to accompany them to the East, for these 
pilgrimages were not yet out of fashion, but he was dis- 
suaded from this fantastic eacpedllluu by Ciotus Rubianus. f 
His position at Fulda had been by'no means brilliant, and / 
he had undertaken the office o f tutor to two young nobles, 
and accompanied them toltaly, where, as it appears, they, 
met with Hutten at Venice. Hutten returned to Bologna, 
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irmamfd there for a few days in privacy, in order to avoid 
bdng waylaid, and at the end of June set out for Germany. 
Cochlaos gave him letters to Pirckheimer at Nuremberg, 
and to various acquaintances at Augsburg and Ingolstadt 
It is noteworthy that it was at the house of Cochlaus, just 
befoie his departure^ that he saw the work of Laurentius 
VaDa on the fictitious gift of Constantine, with the publica- 
tion of iriiich Hutten b^gan his campaign against Rome. 
Cofh1ins» though timid about the publication, fully agreed 
with the contents of die worL To this subject we shall 
jccnr. We nmst now no longer delay to give a connected 
aooovnt of the Reuchlin contest in which Hutten had taken 
part^ and especially while he was in Italy. 




CHAPTER VIL 
reuchlin's contest with the cologne thsologiak^ 

AND HUTTBN'S share IN IT. 

IS"— «S«7. 

AMONG those who helped to raise men's minds out of . 
the mists of the departing Middle Ages into a purer 
air, and combated ignorance and scholasticism by opening . 
up the new sources of culture in thorough knowledge of 
the ancient languages — ^in a word, among the Fathers of . 
Humanism, Johann Reuchlin,"' or — as his name was 
Grecianised — Capnion, took, about the close of the fifteenth 
century, a prominent place. Hutten only expressed the 
general opinion when he called ReucHlin and Erasmus the ^ 
two eyes of Germany, and said that it was due to them that 
the Germans had ceased to be a barbarous nation. They 
were revered almost as supernatural beings. Those who 
were intimate with Mutianus Rufiis and his more retired 
labours were disposed to connect his name with those of 
these two great men, but with his somewhat ironical 
modesty he declined the honour. « 

Reuchlin was bom in 1455 ^^ Pforzheim, and was twelve 
years older than Erasmus. His £une not only preceded 
that of Erasmus, he took the position of a pioneer; of a 

* ** Joh.Bcnffh|fa,irin Lcbca sad leJus Wcriw.^ Ldpdg^ iS;!* b]^ 
L.G«igcr. 
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. irenenbilis iiicq>tor. He was the fint learned man in Ger- 
' many of the modem school, and Aras also the first who 
t mastered the whole range of the erudition of those times. 
In this respect, even among those who afterwards surpassed 
him, he had few followers. Even Erasmus was only ** the 
marvel with two languages,** while Reuchlin was the marvel 
with tfiree. 

Besides Latin, which he helped to purify, he learnt Greek 
from learned Greeks, and Hebrew from Jews. He helped to 
baturalise the study of Greek in Germany, but he founded that 
of Hebrew in modem Europe. His work " De Rudimentis 
Hebfaids," 1506, dictionary and grammar in one, although 
mainly derived from old Judaic grammarians and lexico- 
graphers, was the first system of the Hebrew language which 
bad originated on Christian soil, and he was fully entitled 
to say, with Horace, at the end of the work, " Exegi monu- 
mentum,** && Then these feats of learning were only the 
fruits of his leisure hours. He was only an amateur philo- 
logist, for it was by the law that he gained his living, and 
lae did not always speak of it with respect. Erasmus was 
more favourably situated. He was brought much more 
into contact with princes and great men than Reuchlin, and 
managed to live by his studies and authorship without any 
special calling. No wonder, then, that he surpassed his 
elder comrade in fertility, and therefore in influence and 
lame. In fiune also, because his study of the two classic 
languages fell in with the Humanistic tendencies of the age, 
while Reuchlin was^ singular in his fancy for the barbaric 
Semitic tongue^ and Erasmus wrote Latin with an elegance 
very different firom Reuchlin's inartistic style. 

Besides this, the two men, who are often regarded as xepre- 
■entativcs of the same principles, were even on this common 
fffjmd a oontrait to each other. Firs^ in' externals; the 
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slim, insignificant-looking ErasmuSy always careful of his 
delicate health, was a striking contrast to the stalwart form^ 
of Reuchlin, who, temperate as he generally was, could stand 
an occasional outbreak. He once sat up for into the night 
with his friend Johann Wacker, of Heiddbeig, in order to 
taste all his wines, and was nearly changing clothes with him 
in the mental fogginess of the next mommg. Straightfor- 
wardness and openness were as conspicuous in Reuchlin as 
adroitness and reticence in Erasmus. The one could storm 
and scold, and in these moods overstep the bounds of 
justice and propriety, but his thrusts and blows were inno- 
cuous compared with the pricks and stabs dealt out in 
polemics with all politeness by the other. In courage 
Reuchlin was no hero ; he was by nature timid, and more 
than once succumbed to threats of danger; still, on the 
main point, it was his firm attitude which gave rise to the 
contest in which he appears as so tragic a figure. We can* 
not conceive of Erasmus involved in any such conflict; he 
would have adroitly contrived to avoid it. They also differed 
intellectually ; the younger man was a cool, ironical spirit ; 
his way of looking at things, if the expression will not be 
misunderstood, was rationalistic, and he aimed at perspicuity; 
the elder, with equal powers of mind and not inferior learn* 
ing, was a mystic soul with a subtle attraction to hidden 
depths. His liking for Hebrew and for the Jewish books / 
was connected with this, and it involved him in the oonfict •^ 
we are about to describe. 

Reuchlin's interest in Hebrew was in the first place a 
philological one in the peculiar construction of ^ Ian* * 
guage. The necessity of a knowledge of it for the study of 
the Okl Testament added the theological mterest But . 
Hebrew was also for 'Reuchlin the language m which God 
himself and the angels had spoken, the sacred language 

H 
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above aU othen. And in this tongue God not only spoke 
that which is open to all in the books of Moses and the rest 
of the Scriptures, but there was also a hidden teaching by 
aogeb to Adam, the patriarchs, and Moses, preserved in the 
later Jewish writings. Reuchlin was prepared for this 
mysticism. He had studied the systems of Greek philo- 
sophy, and had been especially attracted to the Pjrthagorean 
system m its later form. In a work of 1515, he says that he^ 
Capnion, intends, with the assistance of the angels, to present 
to Germany the Pythagorean philosophy, as Marsilius Fidnus 
founded the Pbitonic philosophy in Italy, and Faber of; 
Euples had restored the Aristotelian in France. Reuchlin 
had had a forerunner in this project in an Italian, Count 
John Picus, of Mirandula, and although they came but 
cursorily into personal contact, he greatly influenced Reuch* 
lin'k ideas. Picus was a mystical eclectic, who, in Neo- 
Pktonic style, sought to combine, not only Platonism and 
Pythagoreanism, but also the Jewish mysticism, the so-called 
Cabbala, and to turn the combination to account in favour 
of Christianity. 

In this attempt Reuchlin trod in the footsteps of Picus. 
In his work ** On the Miraculous Word " (" Vom wunder* 
thatigen Worte"), 1494, are the words : '' God is love, man 
is hope, the bond between them is faith. By an indescrib- 
able union they can be so combined, that the human God 
and the divine Man are to be henceforth considered as but 
one Being. This union is effected by the miraculous Word, 
the mystic names, Jehova and Jesus." Reuchlin evolved 
the most complicated phantasies out of this pure mysticism. 
In the Pythagorean system number^ in the Rabbinical 
letters, play a great part Reuchlin behdd mysteries in 
eveiy word, every letter, and even eveiy poiht, in the Old 
Testament He taught Laurens Behaim, canon of Bambeq;^ 
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at Rome to find the seventy-two unutterable names of God 
in a smgle verse of Exodus. In the three letters which 
compose the Hebrew word in the first verse of Genesis 
which indicate the divine act of creation^ he found the ^ 

Trinity. In Proverbs xxx. 31, a prophecy (which was cer- 
tainly not fulfilled) that after Maximilian, Frederic of Saxony .j 
would be Emperor. Erasmus assigned such attempts their , 
right place in his '' Praise of Folly." But it b plain that 
Reuchlin must have placed a great value on the later 
Jewish writings in which this sort of wisdom is to be 
found. 

Apart from this, however, Reuchlin's philological studies 
of the language of the Old Testament were intended to be 
entirely in the interests of religion, directed not only against r ^ 
scholasticism, but also against the profane direction which / i ^ 
Humanism had taken, especially in Italy. But it was 
impossible to avoid collision with traditional interpretations. 
Reuchlin honoured his predecessors, but would not be 
bound by any authority. " St. Jerome," he wrote, " I 
revere as an angel, and esteem Nicolas of Lyra as a teacher, * 
but truth I adore as^a god." It may be imagined that 
Reuchlin had a very poor opinion of the translation of the 
Bible called the Vulgate, made with such scanty knowledge 
of the original languages. But the Vulgate had long sup- 
planted the original in the Western Church. The knowledge 
of it had been lost in the Middle Ages; the deigy only 
knew the Bible through the Vulgate; dogmas and usages- 
had been based on its errors. In attacking the Vulgate, 
therefore, Reuchlin seemed to be attacking the Church 
itself; and as he derived his emendations from the instruc- 
tions and writings of Jews, it was easy to suspect his Chris- ^ 
tianity, even without the occasion for it which we have to 
narrate. 
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Rcttcfalin had passed his fiftieth year, and began to long' 
ibr repose. He had gone through a good deal; in his 
younger days he had resided in France and travelled in 
Italy, had been employed in important afiairs of State, been 
ennobled by the Emperor Frederic IIL, and had been 
honoured by the friendship of one of the best of German, 
rulers, Duke Eberhard of Wiirtemberg. He had been 
obliged to flee from his unworthy successor, had returned 
after his deposition, but could take no pleasure in the noise 
and riot of the young Duke Ulrich's court. So, as the office 
of judge to the Swabian Confederation, which he had held 
since 1502, only claimed his attention occasionally, he retired 
to a little property not far from Stuttgard, where he pursued 
his studies and indulged his fancies, such as rearing white 
peacocks. 

In the summer of 1509, a baptized Jew from Cologne 
came to Reuchlin at Stuttgard with a singular project.* 
After, trying in vain to persuade his brethren in the faith to 
be converted, he had hit upon another plan. In a number 
of addresses (he must have got help from the theologians of 
Cologne in the Latin ones) he called upon rulers and people 
either to convert the Jews by force, or to banish them and 
bum their books. As this also failed, in 1509 he rode to 
the Emperor Maximilian, then in the field, and in the camp 
before Padua extorted from him and his corrupt secretaries 
a mandate to all the Jews in the empire, requiring them to 
exhibit all their books which are contrary to the Christian 
religion, or to their own laws, '' to our and the empire's 
faithful Johann Pfefierkom*' (this was his name), ^as one 
well versed and grounded in their faith," and he was em- 
powered, with the concurrence of the priest and two magis- 

> • Tbt Cbnmidc of tbf coBtstt is to bt tend ia BdcUag, •' HottMi 
OpcnuB,** Suppkoi. iL 
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trates in every place, to take away these books and suppress 
then. 

Pfefierkorn now showed this mandate to Reucfalin, and 
requested him to ride with him to the Rhine and to help 
him to cany it out But Reuchlin did not admire either 
the man or his project He pleaded that he was too busy, 
and, besides, the mandate was wanting in some formalities, 
which as a lawyer he pointed out, and as the Jew wanted 
to have what was wanting in writing, he tore ** a scrap off a 
piece of paper** and wrote them down. 

The fellow then departed ; but Reuchlin was not to be 
let off so easily. In August, next year, he received an im* 
penal mandate through the Elector Uriel of Mayence, to 
give his opinion ** whether it would be good, praiseworthy, 
and beneficial to our holy religion, to destroy such books as 
the Jews used, besides the books of the Ten Cpmmandments 
of Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalter of the Old Testa- 
ment?" It was desired, therefore, to consider the subject 
more maturely, Pfefferkom having set about it too fiercely 
in Frankfort and the neighbourhood on the strength of the 
first mandate. But it was no longer a question of destroy. 
ing pernicious books, but all the books of the Jews except 
the Bible, to such an extent had the scheme been carried 
by the intrigues of Pfefferkom and the Dominicans of 
Cologne. Besides Reuchlin, the Dominican prior and in- 
qmsitor, Jacob Hochstraten of Cologne, Victor von Carben, 
formerly a rabbi, now a Christian priest, were required to 
give an opinion, as well as the universities of Cologne, 
Mayence, Erfurt, and Heidelberg. 

Reuchlin's opmion, or ** advice whether all the books of 
the Jews shall be taken from them and burnt," given at 
iStattgard, 6th November, 1510, is a proof of the clearness 
of his understanding, the integrity of his character^ and the 
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modenition of his views. It is obvious that he desired that 
the Jewish books should be preserved, not only on account 
of their liteiary value and the rights of their owners, but 
also on account of the mysteries he assumed that they con- 
tained ; wUch is only to say, that, as is generally the case 
in human affairs, some illusions were mixed up with the 
good work which he did. 

Reuchlin said that much might be said on both sides of 
the question, but in order to arrive at a conclusion the 
Jewish books must be divided into classes. Firstly, there was 
the Old Testament, which was out of the question ; secondly, 
the Talmud, a collection of expositions of the Mosaic law 
of various periods. No one who did not understand the 
language in which it was written could say that this ought 
to be burnt This was aimed at the Cologne theologians 
and Pfefferkom. He had not been able to get a copy of it, 
and knew it only from refutations. To judge from these, 
there may be many things in it contrary to Christianity. 
But it was the very faith of the Jews that Christ was not 
God, and it cannot be considered any insult to us; and 
many good things had been preserved in the Talmud which 
it would be a wholesome exercise to sep^te from the bad 
Thirdly, the Jews possessed the " great mystery of the speech 
and words of God/' called the Cabbala. This was Reuch- 
lin's special favourite, and he agreed with Count John 
Picus of Mirandula that ** there was no art which so assured 
us of the divinity- of Christ as Magia and Cabbala." A 
fourth class consisted of the various expositions and com- 
mentaries on particular books of the Old Testament, which 
were as necessary for the right understanding of it as Ser* 
vhisand Donatus for Virgil. Fifthly, the sermons and cerC' 
monial books ; these belong to their woiship, the rig^ of 
which had been conceded to the Jews by papal and im* 
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penal laws. Sixthly, books on arts and sdences, wMch 
should only be destroyed so far as they taught forbidden 
arts, such as witchcraft, treasure-seeking, &c. Sevendily 
and finally, poetry and fables ; among these there might be 
some, though very few, which contain insults to Christ, his 
mother, the apostles, &c. The writer is only acquainted 
with two, Nizahon and Tholdoth Jeschu, and these most of 
the Jews consider to be apocryphal and fictitious. ^ If any 
book be found in the conscious possession of any Jew that 
with express words insults, mocks, or dishonours our Lord 
God, Jesus, his worthy mother, the saints, or the Christian 
ordinances, let it be burnt, in accordance with the imperial 
mandate, and the Jew punished, but not until he has been 
properly tried and sentence pronounced." The opinion 
concludes with the advice ''that the books of the Jews 
should not be burnt, but that by reasonable discussions 
they should be gently and kindly, and with God's help, 
persuaded to embrace our faith." And, in order to gain 
something out of the afiair for the cause of learning, he 
suggests that the Emperor should decree that every German 
university should institute two professorships of Hebrew for 
ten years, for which the Jews shall supply the books. 

The other opinions were different All except Heidel- 
berg, which suggested that a commission should be estab- 
lished, proposed to take away the Jews' books, that they 
might be investigated, except the Old Testament The 
Mayence opinion did not even except this, until it should 
have been ascertained that the copies had not been 
tampered with to the prejudice of the Christian religion. 
Reuchlin sent hb opmion sealed by a sworn messenger to 
the Elector of Mayence, who was to send all the opinions 

• 

with his report by Pfe£ferkom to the Emperor; The three 
men to whom the Emperor submittfd them decided in 
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fiiYoar of the majority; but the Emperor, being doubtful, 
postponed the subject for consultation with the States of 
the empire, and as the meeting of the Diet was delayed, 
the matter rested. But Pfeflferkom thought it intolerable 
that the Jews should meanwhile have the books back again 
which he had taken from them, and he attributed this firus- 
tmtioo of his schemes to Reuchlin's opinion. He had, no 
doubt, an official right to read it, but none whatever to 
make use of it in a public print But this he did in his 
''Handspiegel'' (hand-glass), in which he declared that 
Rcuchlin had been bribed by the Jews to draw up his 
opinion in their favour. He also spoke contemptuously of 
Reuchlin's knowledge of Hebrew. 

Reuchlin asserted that at the Frankfort fair of 151 1 
** Pfefferkom himself hawked about this libel on him for sale, 
that his wife offered it to every one in an open booth, and 
that he also gave it away." Not long after the Emperor 
came through Swabia, and at Reutlingen Reuchlin showed 
him Pfefferkom's libel ; he was displeased with it, but bebg 
in haste he dismissed the doctor, saying that he would refer 
the case to the Bishop of Augsburg. This, however, appears 
to have been forgotten, and Reuchlin felt obliged to write 
an answer for the next fair, as he expresses it, *' as a wounded 
man, to cure and physic himself.** 

This was the origin of Reuchlin's ''Augenspiegel" (eye- 
glass), of which there was a drawmg on the title-page. He 
relates the whole story from the beginning ; gives his opinion 
verbatim ; adds a scholastic discussion in Latin, in idiich he 
adduces and refutes a number of objections to his opinion, 
and shows that the baptised Jew has told no less than 
thirty-four lies about him. He repudiates the reproach of 
having been bribed with all the diq;ust o( an honourable 
man* He was also hig^y mcensed by Pfefferkom's aocii* 
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satioD that he did not construct his Hebrew Grammar him- 
self. Others might have given isolated rules, but no one 
had reduced the Hebrew language into rules in a book; 
'' and if envy breaks his heart,** he says of his opponent, 
« still I am the first** It was nothing but a speculation of 
the baptized Jew, ** to get money out of me by selling me 
behind my back at a book-stall. He has made more gulden 
out of me than Judas made pence out of our Lord God." 

This was Reuchlin's retort to Pfefferkom's imputations ; 
but shameful as it was to cast them on a man of Reuchfin*s 
reputation, still his accusations against Pfe£ferkom are not 
proved. The fanaticism of a convert combined with a fiery 
temperament partly account for his conduct ; but nothing 
can make him appear otherwise than a malicious, revengeful, 
unbearable man. 

Pfefferkom was again at Frankfort at the autumn fiur, and 
persuaded the priest, Peter Meyer, to preach against the 
Jews and their patron Reuchlin, if only outside the church- 
door. Meyer looked through the " Augenspiegel,** issued a 
manifesto against it, and sent it as a.dangerous book to the 
theological faculty of Cologne. They handed it over to 
Doctor and Professor Arnold von Tungem to investigate 
its orthodoxy. 

When this came to Reuchlin's ears, he thought it advis- 
able to try to avert the storm. He had been previously 
acquainted with one of the Cologne theologians, Ptofess<Mr 
Conrad Kollin, from Ulm, and to him and Arnold von 
Tungem he wrote complaisant, or rather obsequious, letters. 
He said that he had drawn up his opinion in obedience to 
a high command, without thinking that others might difier ; 
he had no wish whatever to forestall the opinions of the 
fiuiulty of Cologne. He had no legal precedents in rdation 
to the Jewish books by him, and had discussed the subject 
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freely is if he had been speaking, and had taken the lenient 
side. He had only interfered in theological matters just as 
a oountiy priest practises medicine. He affirms that he 
entirety agrees with the &ith of the Church, and that if he 
has said anything contrary to it, which he does not believe, 
be is willing to retract it '' Have patience with me," he 
writes to Tungem, " and I will pay thee all. Give bat the 
command, and I will sheathe my sword ; when the cock 
crows I will weep; thunder first before thou lightenesf* 

Reuchlin might think it prudent thus to humble himself; 
but it is never wise to humble yourself before priests. They 
thmk they have intimidated you and double their audacity. 
This is shown in the answer of the faculty of Cologne, whose 
dean was the grand inquisitor Jacob Hochstraten himself. 
Reuchlin had tried to frustrate the praiseworthy project of 
the Emperor, by which he not only rendered himself open 
to the suspicion of favouring Jewish unbelief, but gave the 
Jews firesh occasion for mocking the Christians. Besides 
this, he had adduced arguments which could not be proved, 
distorted the meaning of passages from Holy Scripture, and 
interspersed them with assertions obnoxious to pious ears, 
which threw doubts upon his orthodoxy. Out of pity for 
the sick member, before proceeding to extremes, they have 
sent him a list of his misapplications of Scripture, that he 
may expUin himself, or recant them after the example of 
the wise and humble Augustine. Kollin accompanied this 
address of the faculty with a private letter, which was meant 
to be friendly, but was really only calculated to intimidate 
Reuchlin, and to drive him mto the trap. It is written in 
the barbarous Latin, and with die theological conceit over 
which the ** Epistolse Obscororum Vironun * afterwards made 
Aemsdves merry. 

In his reply, Reuchlin extolled the piety of the facul^, 
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and thanked them for their forbearance in first hearing him 
before they condemned him, as God did Adam. He says 
that his powers of mind are small, and, as a tvrice-married 
layman, he does not presume to have any judgment on 
theological questions, and is quite willing to be corrected 
where he has been in error. Let them send him the decla- 
ration they desired from him by their own messenger at his 
expense, and restrain further proceedings until they have 
received his answer. But Reuchlin indemnified himself for 
his forbearance in a letter to his pretended friend, who 
seems to have been the stupidest and lowest of the whole 
set. Reuchlin criticizes his bad Latin; then says he has 
neither frustrated a praiseworthy project against the Jewish 
books, nor favoured Jewish unbelief; he had only given 
an opinion when he was asked for it in accordance with his 
convictions. It was not he who was guilty of any ofience, 
if offence there was, but the traitor who had made public a 
sealed opbion intended for the Emperor. He deserved to 
be hung ; God help the fellow. 

The faculty then came out with what they wanted. Reuch- 
lin was to prevent the sale of any of his books at the Easter 
fair, to withdraw all those that were already in drculation 
by a public proclamation, and to beg all the possessors of 
them to believe that he in all things agreed with the Catholic 
Church, and rejected the Jews and their profane books, espe- 
cially the Talmud. If he refused they would be compelled 
to summon him to appear. They were induced to ask this 
from affection ; and not only duty, but prudence dictated 
that he should comply ; otherwise, as he could easily imagine, 
after his death, when he could no longer defend himself 
people would pull the dead lion's beard, and speak of him as 
one condemned to the lowest helL 

The shameless KoUin again added a friendly letter, but 
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Renchlin's patience was exhausted, and he confronted the . 
Obscunudtists as he ought to have done at first. 

He had hoped that they would have been humane and 
Christian enough, after his explanations had satisfied learned 
BMQ9 to give him an opportunity of satisfying them also by 
showbg him in what form they wished him to make his 
dedaration, for even had he a double portion of Daniel's 
spirit he would not be able to interpret every man's dream. 
But as they had not done so, in order to please diem, he 
win for the next fair give in an enlarged form, in German, 
the explanations which he had given to his opinion in the 
** Augenspiegel " in Latin. He cannot stop the sale of the 
*' Augenspiegel," for it is the property of the printer. 

On this his friend Kollin received a commentary. If he 
had exerted himself for him, he had done no less for his 
fiunilty. Reuchlin was well advised in this matter, and was 
backed by such powerful friends that any illegal measure 
would be likely to turn out worse for his opponents than for 
him« It was easy to raise strife ; not so easy to allay it. 

** For what a commotion will it make," he writes, 

** when an orator with the power of a Demosthenes unfolds 
the story of this quarrel from t)eginuing to end, who cared 

for Christ and who for the bag. And believe me, 

the poets and historians, of whom there are now a great 
number, will join themselves to this host of the strong ones 
who revere me as their former instructor; they will per- 
petuate to the end of time the memory of this great wrong 
which my enemies have done me, and describe my innocent 
life to the everlasting shame of your university."* 

The negotiations were now broken off. Reuchlin pub- 
lished hit ** Clare Verstentnus," namely, his German expla- 

• Thb cotw i poo dc nc t k lo bt ibvad ia Um colkcttoa ••Oannm 
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nations, and the faculty of Cologne published the result of 
the investigation of the '' Augenspiegel" i^* ArticuH she pnh 
positiams^ &c.), by Arnold von Tungern. It was prefaced by 
a poem by Ortuinus Gratius, who taught himas Uteras at the 
university, and was put forward by the theologians to show 
that they also had a poet on their side. The book is dedi- 
cated to the Emperoi, and written with all the pomposity of 
a scholastic theologian, all the scent for heresy of a priest, 
and all the narrowness of a man who was ready to take the 
field with the authority of an Albertus and a Thomas, against 
Keuchlin, whose line of argument was of a totally different 
nature. The faculty kA Cologne also contrived to effect that 
an imperial mandate should be issued to the members of 
the empire, and especially to the Council of Frankfort, 
ordaining that the ^' Augenspiegel " should be confiscated 
wherever found ; and Pfefferkom put forth a libel against 
it, the very tide of which, ^ Brandspiegel " (burning-glass), 
sufficiently characterized it. 

Reuchlin now felt himself released from all restraint, and 
gave full vent to his irritated feeling. He wrote ''A De* 
fence against his Cologne Calumniators," which was also 
dedicated to the Emperor. It is prefaced by the following 
declaration as a summarium : '* Whoever says or writes diat - 
I, the aforesaid doctor, in my opinion about the Jewish 
books, have acted otherwise than as a Christian, pious, 
honourable gentleman, lies like an unbelieving, wanton, dis- 
honourable villain, and I challenge him for the sake of right 
and honour to come forward." If there was anything wrong 
in his opinion, the right way would have been to have 
accused him before the Church or his bishop. The grand 
inquisitor had no authority to judge of controversies irithin 
the Church, nor of merely suspected heresy, only to proceed 
against it when pronounced. But evjcn suspected heretics 
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should be leniently dealt with to help them to regain the 
ri^t path. But this was not the object of the Colognen ; 
thej wanted to ruin him. They were not true theolo^^ but 
tkiokgjukt^ who spent their time in mere quibbles. He was 
DO more a patron of the Jews than the Emperor or the Pope. 
In Tungem*s book he found more insults than arguments,' 
and the latter were mostly taken out of his own writings. 
In the Latin appendix to the " Augenspiegel," and in the 
^ Clare VerBtentnus," he had adduced objections that 
might be made to his opinion and refuted them; the 
author of the Cologne treatise had adopted the objections, 
but omitted the refutations, and replaced them by a lot of 
theological stuff. 

One of the chief accusations against him was, that he 
had given to passages of Scripture a meaning that did not 
belong to them. This he denied ; but if he had, it was allow- 
able. The Church itself gave to many passages of Scripture, 
the New Testament to passages from the Old, a sense 
different from the original one. Thus, the Song of Solomon 
was applied to Christ and the Church, or the soul of man. 
Paul gave to the inscription on the altar at Athens a mean- 
ing different from the real one. Matthew quoted a passage 
from Jeremiah which was not there. If the literal meaning 
was lost in these later adaptations, it was replaced by a 
deeper one. 

But Reuchlin did not choose to be behmd his opponents 
in abuse any more than in alignment. He calls Pfefferkom 
a venomous beast, a villain, a monster ; and his theological 
patrons, dogs, horses, mules, swine, foxes, wolves, Cerbe- 
ruses, and Furies. Arnold von Tungem was assisted by a 
man half Jew, half heathen, who had prefaced the book 
with bad verses : Reuchlin then goes off into puns b the 
bad taste of the times, and has the wttkness to read 
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Ortuin a lecture on having been guilty of a heresy unheard 
of in heaven or hell— that of havmg called Mary ycvis 
aima parens. 

The impression made by this controversy on Reuchlin'a 
friends was various. They were all agreed m reprobating 
his opponents, but Erasmus and Pirckheimer thought that • 
Reuchlin should not have immortalised a wretch like 
Pfefferkom in his works. Mutian was concerned that 
Reuchlin had accused the Church of false interpretations* 
of Scripture. He did not deny that he was right, but he 
had better have kept this esoteric opinion to himself. The 
wisest men have fabricated things, and pious frauds were 
necessary for the public good. ** But we must not babble of 
secrets, nor disturb the opinions of the masses, without 
which the Emperor would not be able long to retain the 
empire, nor the Pope the Church, nor we our property, and 
all things would lapse into confusion. Therefcm, most 
learned Capnion, leave us the faith of our fathers, and do 
not so favour the Jews as to injure the Christians." Never- 
theless Mutian said that any one must be a stupid barbarian 
not to wish Reuchlin well, and he compared the attack 
upon him to the attack upon Socrates. 

In June, 15x3, Reuchlin found an opportunity of hand* 
ing his " Defence " to the Emperor, at Geislingen, and he 
obtained from him a mandate enjoinmg silence on both 
sides ; but only a month later his enemies persuaded die 
same Emperor to issue a mandate to the Rhenish axch- 
bishops and the grand inquisitor to seize and suppieti 
Reuchlin's'' Defence "whereverfound. Thefaculgrof Cologne 
now applied to the principal universities for opinions on 
Reucfalin's"Augenspiegel"and^Defenoe,'*ashad been done 
about the Jewish books, only they substituted Louvain and 
Paris for Heidelberg. All, with varying dq;rees of lenienqr 
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towards tEe author, condemned the ^ AugenspiegeL** The 
dieologians of Paris, after fortjr-four sittings, almost unani- 
mously declared that Reuchlin's book should be burnt, and 
the author called upon to recant 

When the theological faculty of Cologne had pronounced 
the same sentence on the ** Augenspiegel " a year— on 9th- 
of September, 15 13 — the grand inquisitor, Hochstraten, 
cited Reuchlin to appear before him at Mayence. Upon 
the protest of the procurator, the time was extended, and 
on the 9^1 of October, Reuchlin appeared at Mayence, 
accompanied by a doctor of theology and laws, and a 
steward of noble birth whom Duke Ulrich had appointed to 
assist him. The chapter proposed a compromise; the 
archbishop wished for delay ; Reuchlin appealed to' the 
Pope. But the grand inquisitor smelt fire, and was not 
to be restrained. On the 13th of October, the Dominicans 
went in solemn procession to the court ; there was a vast 
concourse attracted by curiosity and promises of palrdons ; 
Hochstraten took his place on the judgment-seat; the 
bonfire was prepared, and the sentence about to be read 
condemning the ''Augenspiegel" to the flames. At this 
moment a messenger arrived from AsdiaffenbuTg with a 
mandate from the archbishop, putting a stop to the sittings 
of the court, staying further proceedings, and accepting 
Reuchlin's appeal to the pope. Hochstraten departed, 
beside himself with rage; but he had the satisfaction ot' 
seeing the '' Augenspiegel" soon after publicly burnt in his 
own dty, as a wicked book, savouring of heresy, figivouring 
the Jews, and disrespectful to the holy teachers of the 
Church* 

Meanwhile Pope Leo X* had referred the appeal to the 
Bishop of Spire, the young Count Palatine Geoige, who 
appointed his canons, Dr. Thomu Thichsess and Geoqje 
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von Schwalbachy his delq;ate8. Between 29th of March 
and 24th of April, they pronounced their verdict that 
Reuchlin's '' Augcnspiegel " did not savour of heresy, was 
not wicked, nor disrespectful to the Church, nor unduly in 
favour of the Jews ; that it might therefore be circulated ; 
that Hochstraten was to be bound over to silence, to pay 
damages to the amount of one hundred and eleven Rhenish 
gold florins, and under pain of ban to be reconciled to 
Reuchlin within thirty days. 

But Hochstraten, who had at once appealed to the Pope 
against the Court of Spire, was not converted by this sen- 
tence, and so Reuchlin was compelled to send the documents 
to Rome, with a request to the Pope to decide the matter 
as quietly and with as little expense as possible. This 
request was supported by the Emperor, by vario&s electors, 
princes, bishops, abbots, and fifty-three Swabian towns, all 
bearing testimony to Reuchlin's edifying teaching and lifie. 
The best hopes were entertained of the new Pope, Leo X., ' * 
as a friend of Humanisnu The Cologners, meanwhile, to 
be ready for every emergency, hastened to print the opinions 
of the universities which favoured their side, with an intro- 
duction from the pen of Ortuinus Gratius. The Pope 
intrusted the busmess to the learned Cardinal Grimani, 
Patriarch of Aqu\]eja, who summoned Hochstraten to 
Rome. He came in good style, with good introductions 
and plenty of money, which he hoped would soon enable 
him to settle the question ; for Reuchlin was now without 
office, and had but a limited income. The Pope showed 
fiivour at the outset to the Dominicans by nominating 
eighteen prelates to decide the question; still opinion 
seemed to incline to Reuchlin's side; and Leo said to the 
learned Poggius of Florence : ** Never fear; no harm shall 
happen to the man.** 
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This uncertainty stirred up all the ire of the preaching 
monks. They abused Cardinal Grimaniy called the Pope a 
sdioolboy, and threatened in case of an adverse decision to 
appeal to a Council, or even to rebel against the Papal 
Chair. Pfefferkom continued to fret and fume. His 
** Burning-glass " (Brandspiegel) was followed by an ** Alarm* 
bell " (Sturmglock), and as the burning of his namesake at 
Halle* caused unpleasant mistakes, he called himself on 
his next title-page, "J. Pfefferkom who has not been 
burnt** 

Reuchlin, on the whole, showed good courage. He had 
a good advocate and active patrons at Rome ; and it must 
have been most encouraging to observe that all good and 
clear-headed men in Germany and Italy were on his side, 
took up his cause as their own, and offered their services. 
In order to show what influential friends he had, in 1514 
he made a collection of ''Letters of Eminent Men,** addressed 
to him ; a new edition, with a second part, appeared in 
X519, and on the second page are the words, "The army 
of the Reuchlinists." f Reuchlinists and Amoldists were 
the watchwords of the two camps, and to hold to the one 
and despise the other was considered to be the duty of 
every honourable man. Reuchlinist was used as a signature 
and address for letters, and to be a good Reuchlinist was 
the best introduction to the republic of letters of that day. 



• See page 56. 

t The first editioQ was called, "Claronun Virontm;" the second, 
M niustriiim Vironun. Kpistolae hebraicae, cr«c», et latiiiA ad Jo. 
ReQchlmam," Sec The list of the Reuchlinists was headed by 
Ensmns, as **the most learned man of the age.** Then followed the 
two noUes, Nuenar and Hntten, an English bishop, &c ; then Pentinger 
aad Fiiddieimer, Matian, Ciotos, Eoban, and Eberbaoh, Uennaaa von 
den Bnsch, Vadian Glarean, Melanchthon, (Ecotomptdhw, CapitOb Ac 
—dtogfChcr forty-three 
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The esprit di corps and eneigy m this camp are remarkable. 
Mutian worked quietly for Reuchlin by speaking and writing; 
the Peutingers, Welsers, &c, exerted themselves at the 
imperial and papal courts for him ; Erasmus commended 
him at\d his cause to the Pope and cardinals. It may be 
said that this question first organized the party of progress 
into a compact body. 

Meanwhile the process went on for years before the 
Commission at Rome, amidst constant fresh intrigues from 
the monastic party. At length the open sitting of the court, 
at which judgment was to be given, was fixed for and of 
July» 1 5 16. The president, the venerable Archbishop of 
Nazareth, gave his opinion in favour of the *' Augenspiegel," 
and was followed by all his colleagues, except the Magister 
sacri Palatii, the Dominican Sylvester Prierias,* who b^gan 
to play the part against Reuchlin which he afterwards 
played against Luther. Thus the trial ha^ resulted in 
Reuchlin's favour; nothing but the proclamation of the 
sentence was wanting. But Leo X. was afiraid of the power- 
ful preaching order. He did not want to offend them, nor 
to encourage the German princes, who, while exerting them- 
selves for Reuchlin, were always more and more strongly 
urging a reform of the papal court So a Mandahtm de 
supcrsedendo was proclaimed, that is, the trial, was not 
decided, but quashed. 

But even this was a victory for the party of progress. 
Reuchlin had indeed come out of the six years' contest with 
great pecuniary loss, but with the glory of a martyr. Hoch* 
straten, after staying for a whole year at Rome, went back 
an object of contempt to all righ^minded men. Writings 
appeared lauding Reuchlin and deriding his opponent. 
Wilibald Pirckheimef, senator and* imperial councillor at 
Nuremberg, distinguished for his learning and wealth, pic» 
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T 
ceded his translation of Lucian's '' FishermaD," in vtiy, by 

a letter in defence of Reuchlin, in which he took his part 

with great warmth. 

The Reuchlin trial excited special interest in the little 
circle to which Hutten belonged. No one was more in- 
terested in Reuchlin's fate than Hutten's oldest friend, 
Crotus Rubiamis; no one more warmly assured him of 
his affection than Eoban Hesse. No one expressed himself 
more strongly against Reuchlin's opponents than Hutten's 
patron, Eitelwolf vom Stein. How could Hutten remain 
unmoved ? This was something different from the brutality 
of two ignorant rich men on the Baltic coast to a poor poet, 
or the murder of an insignificant cousin by a hot-headed 
prince, — it was a systematic attempt by the retrograde party 
* to suppress, in the person of one of the champions of culture, 
all that Hutten held most dear. 

When Hutten first made the acquaintance of Erasmus at 
Mayence, before his second journey to Italy in 15 14, he 
showed him a poem called " Reuchlin's Triumph." Erasmus 
was pleased with it, but persuaded Hutten not to have it 
printed then, in order not to give occasion for ridicule by 
premature triumph, or to damage Reuchlin's cause, then 
pending. Erasmus once says expressly that Hutten was the 
author of the poem, but at another time he wrote to Hutten 
in a way that suggests that several authors were concerned 
in it It did not appear until the end of 15x8, under the 
* fictitious name of Eleutherius ByzenuSr 

About the same time Mutian received a poem with the 
same title, but with another name — Acdus Neobius; and 
Mutian says that Hermann von dem Busch, not Hutten, 
was the author. Hermann von dem Busch was about 
twenty years older than Hutten, and his career was not 
unlike his. He belonged to a noble Westpbalian fiuiiilyt 
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was the friend of all champions of the modem tendendes, 
was always travelling in France, Germany^ and England, 
and was a real missionary of Humanism. When driven 
from one university by the professors of the old school, he 
went to another. Strange to say, when the Reuchlin dispute 
broke out, he contributed an epigram against Jews and* 
their patrons to Arnold von Tungem's book, which he 
afterwards repented. Mutian writes, in 15x4, that Busch 
had sung a palinode, and was on good terms with Reuchlin. 
Whether this was the '* Triumphus Capnionis " of Accius 
Neobius, and whether this and the one under the name of 
Eleutherius Byzenus were identical, is uncertain. The 
former was said to have been accompanied by an epigram 
of Hutten's, the latter by an introduction and conclusion 
in prose ; but these might have been substituted for the 
epigram before the poem was printed. Eoban Hesse 
believed the poem to be Hutten's, and it is included in the 
collection of his poems of 1538, supposed to have been 
made by Eoban. There can be no doubt that the prose 
introduction and conclusion are his, for they are exactly in 
his style. He might have incorporated Busch's poem with 
his own, if any poem of Busch's ever existed. 

In accordance with the title, Reuchlin makes a solemn * 
entry into his native city, Pforzheim, after the fashion of an 
ancient triumph, to celebrate his victory over the theologians. 
The procession passes through the decorated streets ; first 
come the weapons and gods of the vanquished party, sophis- 
tical conclusions and arguments, bought titles, bonfires, && ; 
then the monsters. Superstition, Barbarism, Ignorance, and 
Envy ; then the vanquished foes in chains, first Hochstraten, 
the man of fire, who eats fire, spits fire, and whose every 
oUier word is '' to tHe flames ;" then the tipsy Ortuin, the 
sanctimonious Arnold von Tungem, the Judas Pfefferkoro;*. 
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and last, the enemies of Reuchlin at Mayence and Frank-* 
fort The captives are followed by animals for sacrificet 
musicians and singers who sing in praise of Capnion; then 
in a carriage profusely decorated with garlands appears the 
form of the triumphant Capnion himself, his brow wreathed 
with laurel and ivy, the '' Augenspiegel " in his right hand and 
an olive-branch in his left; and last of all come the host of 
lawyers and poets, also crowned, whom he has saved from 
the fate which the Obscurantists had in store for theoh The 
first edition is illustrated by a woodcut. 

During Hutten's second residence in Italy he followed 
with hope and fear the vicissitudes of the Reuchlin triaL On 
9th of August he wrote to R. Crocus, at Leipzig, that the 
J sentence was daily expected, and that it would be a decision 
not only for Reuchlin but for all the Humanist party. A 
month later his friends in Rome were still in good heart, but 
he was afraid of the effect of the sophists' gold, for he well 
knew the avarice of the Roman courtiers. About this time 
Hutten addressed himself to Cardinal Adrian, Leo's suc- 
cessor in the papal chair. This upright but narrow and 
scholastically educated man, was by no means a patron of 
the Humanists ; a few years later we find him spoken of in 
a satire as the foe of ail learned men, but Hutten hoped to 
gain his favour as a German (Dutchman) for the German 
uKvan. The poem which he addressed to him was almost 
like an extract from the description of Reuchlin*s virtues and 
the depravity of his foes in the " Triumphus Capnionis." Of 
coufM it was of no avail ; it was sent to the wrong quaiter» 
Hutten would have been only too glad to have written often 
"^ to Reuchlin, to show his sympathy and keep him informed 
of the progress of his cause. But prudence forbade it It 
was a time of political suspicion in Wurtemberg, and Reuchlin 
was suspected by the duke. He had taken part in ttiscua- 
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sions at Stuttgard about savmg the country from the conse- 
quences of the duke's violence by his temporary depositioiL 
Had any correspondence between him and Hutten been 
discovered it would have ruined Reuchlin, and therefore 
common friends undertook to convey his greetings and intel- 
ligence. Once, however, when Reuchlin wrote to him 
under great depression he answered him. To Pirckheimer, 
who began to be anxious about the result of the trial, 
Hutten wrote : '* Brave Wilibald, why do you fear for the 
cause of our Capnion, whose innocence is his protection ? 
So many thousand bad men are persecuting him, and a few 
good ones — for I call those good who do so— protect hinu 
Which will be of the most consequence to posterity? But 
N. N. (the pope) will condemn him, swayed by 4he gold of 
the Order* An Erasmus, a Faber (of Etaples), a Wilibald, 
a Mutian, have borne witness to the truth. And if yoa pat 
me to the rack I must say that I care more for your approval >« 
than for that of the man who is lighter than spray, more 
fugitive than down. And say what you will, I shall always 
think more of an arrow that Erasmus 4ets fly at a scoundrel 
than for the ban of the Florentine. We shall succeed ; the 
innocence of the party whose cause we uphold is as patent 
to the world as the unholiness of the most holy Leo. No 
one with any sense can doubt it** 

But the experienced Pirckheimer wrote back that many a 
man has perished behind the shield of innocence* ^ 
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CHAPTER yill. 

THE ''XPISTOLiC OBSCURORUM VIRORf^M." 

A YEAR before the date of this last letter, August, 15x6, 
Hutten received news from home that a satire on 
Reuchlin's opponents had appeared under the title of '' Epis- 
tolae Obscurorum Virorum," which had attracted a good deal 
of attention. He had not then received a copy, but a month 
later he wrote to Richard Crocus at Leipzig : '' I have re- 
ceived the * Obscure Men.' Good gods 1 what a capital joke. 
The Sophists not only suspect, but say, that I am the author. 
Do take up the cause of your absent friend, and not let this 
dirt be cast at me. Tell me all about it, and let me know 
their designs." 

The letters were already read and approved in England, 
and a second edition had appeared in Germany. 

By the dirt which Hutten wished to avoid he did not 
mean the letters, but the attacks of the Obscure Men upon 
the supposed author. Not long afterwards he read letters 
in the same style to hb countrymen at Bologna, who took 
him for the author, but he put them off with a jest 

To the third edition an appendix appeared, then a second 
part of the letters, to which also an appendix was afterwards 
added. The ** Epistolse Obscurorum Ymmm,^ therefore, as 
we now have them, consist, first, of the forty-one letters of 
diefintandsecondeditionsof 15x5 and 151^; secondly, of 
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the seven letters forming the appendix to the third edition. 
Thirdly, of the second part, 15x71 containing sixty-two 
letters, to the second edition of which an appendix of eight • 
letters was added. The ninth, or rather first, letter, is a 
repetition of one in Part I. ; the eighth letter of the first 
appendix is a later interpolation; and the so-called third 
part of the ** Epistolae/' first printed in 1689, is a collection of 
additions of various periods, and has nothing whatever to do- 
with the original work.* 

The title and idea of the work originated as a contrast to . 
the ** Epistolae Clarorum Virorum" to Reuchlin, published by 
his party in 15x4, by way of throwing a weight into the scale 
in his favour. The idea of producing a fictitious correspon- 
dence on the part of his opponents would readily suggest 
itself. Reuchlin had on his side illustrious and well-known 
men, but the other party consisted of obscure men, known ^^ 
to nobody. The first collection was intended to show what; 
noble spirits, what praiseworthy efforts for culture and pro^ 
gress, had rallied round Reuchlin ; this, to give a glimpse 
into the abyss of ignorance, stupidity, and vulgarity which 
was the element of his opponents. The letters were ad- 
dressed, not to Pfefferkom, he was too vulgar; not to 
Hochstraten or Tungem, they were too formidable; but to 
their Latin hodman and political shield-bearer, Ortuinus *"^ 
Gratius. Desirous of being a Humanist and polite scholar, 
and yet of serving old scholasticism, he always cut a comical 
figure ; a man who employs the culture which he owes to 
modem progress in opposmg progress in the service of the 

• 

old school is sure to be looked upon as a traitor by, and to 
be a special object of dislike to the adherents of the iiew. 
These letters also, form a complement to the ^ Trium- • 

* ''£plsto]»ObtcaronimVirofiim«dveiia«bilemyinimlLOi^^ 
Gimtiiim,'* &c Th« text In BAddng't <« HaOoii Openms** SnppL, i. 
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phos Capnionisy** in which the opponents of Reuchlin and 
Homanism were combated with seriousness, pathos, and 
eont«mpt, while in the ** Epistolas " the weapons of satire ^ 
come into play. It is not a third person who wrijes about 
the Obscurantists, but they themselves-— the masters and 
bachelors of arts, Genselinus, Caprimulgius, Scherschlei* 
feriusy DoUenkopfius, Mistladerius, &c.; sometimes even 
Ortuinus, Hochstraten, and Tungern are the assumed cor- 
respondents, a plan which elevates satire into the region of 
pare comedy. Barbarism is, as Erasmus says, barbarously 
laughed at, for it exhibits itself unblushingly without a sus* 
picion of its absurdity. To do this effectively it was neces* 
saiy to collect together as in a focus the scattered elements 
of rudeness and imbecility. Satire involves caricature. But 
it is artistic only when so far tempered with reality as to 
produce the illusion thai it deals with real persons. As is 
well known, these letters stood this test to such an extent, 
that when they first appeared the mendicant friars in Eng- 
land were delighted with a book in their favour and against 
Reuchlin, and in Brabant a prior of the Dominican Order 
bought a number of copies to present to his superiors* The 
last letter in the Appendix to Part II. exchanged irony for 
invective, and opened the good folks' eyes. 

The first letter gives a good idea of the work. Amidst 
an sorts of quoutions from Aristotle and the Bible, Thomas 
Langschneider, bachelor of theology, submits a question 
whidi had lately been discussed at a banquet of masters of 
aits at Leipzic, to his former teacher, Ortuin Gratius. He 
does not fisul to relate how doctors, masters,»and licentiates 
had been feasted at the expense of the new M«A^ on roast 
capons and fish, Malmsey and Rhine wine, Toigau and 
Neubuig beer. Thus exhilarated, they began to discuss 
important questions; among others^ whether one who was 
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about to be made doctor of theology, or, in the language 
of the time, magister noster, should be called magister not* 
trandus or noster magistrandut. Magister Warmsemmel 
(Hot-roll), an acute Scotist, wu in favour of the latter; for, 
says he, magistrare is a verb, /. v» a magistrum fiicere, and 
from this comes magistrandus ; nostro, nostrare, on the con** 
trary, is not the usage, and is not in the dictionaiy. Bat 
Magister Delitsch, artist, physician, and jurist (a real per^ 
son), took the other side. It was not at all immaterial 
whether noster stood before or after magister. Magister 
noster means a doctor of theology, but every master of any 
of the arts, liberal or illiberal, may be called noster magister ; 
therefore magister nostrandus only can be right It does 
not signify that nostrare is not according to. usage, for, 
according to Horace ('' Ars Poetica*'), it is allowable to coin 
words. The writer begs Ortuin to decide which of these 
opinions is correct, and to tell him at the same time how the 
fight with Reuchlin is going on, for he has heard that the 
fellow will not recant Will he also send him Arnold von 
Tungem's book against Reuchlin, and he hopes he will not 
be offended at the freedom with which he has written. 
Erasmus was so fond of this letter, of which a copy was sent 
him in manuscript, with its prandium magistrale, and read it 
•so often to his friends that he could nearly say it by heart 

It fully introduces us to the life and mental horizon of 
the men with whom we have to do in the ^ £pistol« Obic 
Viror." Similar scenes and discussions, each more scholastic < 
than the last, are always recurring. Thus Ortuin once said 
of a certain magister noster that he was a member (meni> ' 
bnmi) of ten universities. But the acute Dr. Klorbius re* 
marks that it is incorrect to speak of a member of several 
bodies, because though a body has many members, a member 
cannot bek>ng to several bodies. But neither would it do 
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to call the said magister noster a body of ten universities, 
as then the univeraities would be subordinate to their mem- 
ben, and therefore also to him, which would be derogatory 
to the universities, and too much even for a magister 
noster, who, after all, is but a man. What remains, there- 
fore ? Dr. Klorbius decides that he who has matriculated 
at ten universities may say, '' I am members (membra) of 
ten universities," in which case the incongruity of the plural 
is no greater than when Virgil calk the one Alexis ** delicias ** 
of his lord. 

Sometimes conscientious scruples give rise to these subtile 
discussions. Somebody eats an egg in which the chick was 
developed. He remembers that it is Friday, and his con- 
science is troubled. A friend consoles him by saying that 
unhatched chickens are no worse than the grubs in cheese 
or cherries which may happen to be swallowed in Lent 
But he is not satisfied, and applies to Ortuin ; for worms, he 
has been told by a doctor who is considered a good 
naturalist, belong to the order of fishes, which may be eaten 
in fast time, whereas the developed chick in an egg is for- 
bidden meat. 

While these Obscurantists thus sharpen their wits on 
nothing, they are as ignorant as can be of the intellectual 
progress of the times. They confound the grammarian- 
Diomedes with the Homeric hero. They complain that 
Reuchlin (called, as they say, in Hdrew^ Capnion), and 
another person, called Proverbia Erasmi (alluding to the 
^ Adagia " of Erasmus), want to introduce a new Latin into 
theology. They consider Greek and Hebrew to be useless, 
for the Holy Scriptures have been sufficiently translated, 
and we should not make the unbelieving Jews and sch i s mat ic 
Greeks vain by learning their languages. The question is^ 
put, iriiether it is necessary to eternal salvation that scholan. 
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should learn grammar from profane poets, such as Viigil, 
Cicero, and Pliny. It is decided in the negative, since, 
according to Aristotle, poets tell many lies, and he ndio lies 
sins, and he who bases his studies upon lies bases them 
upon sin, and God is the enemy of sin. Their derivations 
also are on a par with their knowledge of languages. 
Mavors (Mars) the God of War, is the man-eater, mora 
vorafts; Mcrcurius, he ^ mertiaiores curat. MagUUr is 
either compounded of ma^s and ter^ because he must 
know three times as much as any one else, or else of 
magis and terreo^ because he should inspire his pupils with 
fear.* 

But Ortuin's correspondents do not give up their claims 
to be poets and polite scholars any more than he did. 
They pride themselves on their style. They send their 
poetical performances to him with a request that he will 
improve and scan them, for they are aware ' that they are 
lame in the feet. But what signify the feet? They are** 
not profane but theological poets, who are concerned with 
the sense, not the form. The good old poedy, which is 
approved by the magistri nostri at Paris and Cologne, 
is one thing, and the new-fangled poetry by fellows with no 
degrees on the models of Virgil, Pliny, and other modem 
authors, is another. What these profane poets write is mere 
nonsense, while the ecclesiastical poets sing the praises of 
the saints; the former interpret the heathen authors literally, 
while the latter apply the fourfold system of interpretation 
even to the *' Metamorphoses " of Ovid, and find allegories 
about Mary and Christ even in Semele and Bacchus. The 
expulsion of one of these profane poets, Rhagius iEsticam- 

* On this point neither, party codd plama themtelTet. Btjfmology ^ 
was not the forte of tha aga. Many of Renchlia'a darifstioni an not* 
ttoch moce ooirect 
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piamiSy from Leipzig, is narrated with great glee, and the 
Cologners are advised to treat Hermann Busch in the same 
my. The abuse was on the increase. In his time, writes an 
old magister, there was but one poet of the name of Samuel 
(the author of the edifying rhymes, ^'Disce, bone Qerice,'' 
&c). Now there were at least twenty at Leipzig alone, 
who phyed off all sorts of tricks upon the adherents of the 
old school If things went on so the universities would be 
rained. Their glory was departing, and the lecture-rooms of 
the magistri artium, in which the youth might have learnt to 
make such subtile distinctions, acute objections, and clever 
syllogisms, were deserted. Even the degrees they had to 
confer were despised ; the pupils of the poetical professors 
no longer tried to get the degree of B.A. or M.A. When 
they went home and their parents asked what they had 
become, the answer was, *' Nothing." The parents regretted 
their wasted money, and warned others not to send their 
children to the universities. 

There was no end to these collisions between the masters 
and the poets. Now it is about the holy coat of Treves, 
which one of the latter called a lousy old coat ; now about 
the reliques of the three kings at Cologne, which the same 
free-thinker says very likely belonged to three Westphalian 
peasants ; about the scholastic lesson-books, and the ques- 
tion of the day, Reuchlin and Hochstraten, and how the 
poets say that the University of Paris, on account of its 
condenmation of the '' Augensptegel,** must exchange its 
title of Mater Studiorum for Mater Stultiti^ Acts of violence 
between the parties, as in a farce, are not wanting. The 
journey of Magister Schlauraff, which he describes in rhyme, 
lecounts a series of blows and boxes on the ears which he 
^rece iv e s from the poets' party as an opponent of Reuchlin, 
and be is .driven from one university to another over half 
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Germany. The Crown at Mayence is the special horror of 
the M.A.8., because it is frequented by poets and free- 
thinkers. They went about with daggers at thdr sides, 
betted on Hochstraten*s pardon-ticket, used blasphemous ' 
language, and would not permit an honourable M.A. to eat 
the dinner he had paid for in peace. Ulrich von Hutten 
was now and then there, a rascally fellow who had said j 
that if the preaching friars served him as they had served j 
Reuchlin, he would declare war against them, and cut off 

• 

the ears and noses of all who came in his way. The writer 
is only too glad that Hutten is gone away to get his doctor's 
degree, and has not shown himself at Mayence for a ytai. 
The devil uke him. 

The writer takes advantage of discussions of this sort to 
call attention to serious abuses. Our correspondents tell • 
each other in confidence the wholesome truths they now and 
then hear. In the imperial camp at Innsbriick, W. Lamp, 
M.A., heard many complaints of the benefice-hunting at 
Rome, and that so much German money goes there ; at a 
dinner at Worms he heard a severe conversation about 
pluralities and the lives and morals of the clergy. A magister 
of Wiirzbuig complains of a preacher there, Johann Reyss,i^ 
that he professes to belong to no school but the school of | 
Christ, and holds monkish vows and cowls cheap, for God i 
does not regard the clothes. He had also a strange way of 1/ 
preaching; there was no art in it, no subtile questions,! 
objections, and syllogisms, but he went quite simply to c 
work, and, strange to say, the people heard him gladly. \ 
He had even allowed himself to speak against indulgences. 
He had contradicted brother Jacob, who had declared in 
the pulpit that the indulgence brie& were as true as the 
Gospels, and that 'he who received them was as fully 
absolved as if absolved by Christ himself Rqrss said that 
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t nothing can be compared to the Gospel, and that he wh( 
\ does right will be saved. ** If any one receives pardon i 
i hundred times, and does not live a good life, he will b< 
I damned, and the indulgence will not help him ; while h< 
\ who lives uprightly, or repents and amends if he has sinned 
\ will be a citizen of the kingdom of heaven, and requires nc 
^other help to become one." This conuins the essentia! 
elements of Luther's doctrine against indulgences, and there 
is another passage which shows how much had been done 
before hb time. At Frankfort-on-the-Oder Magister Klingesoi 
heard some one, "who was always contradicting him,' 
explain as follows the prophecy in Zephaniah Lis: "And 
it shall come to pass at that time, that I will search Jem- 
salem with candles, and punish the men that are settled on 
their lees," &c. " I m\\ search Jerusalem," means, I will 
search my Church in order to reform it, and to put away 
the errors that have crept into it ; " with candles," means 
by learned men, such as Erasmus of Rotterdam, Johann 
Reuchlin, Mutianus Rufus, and others ; " and will punish 
the men who are settled on their lees," means the theo- 
logians who obstinately adhere to a corrupt, mystical, and 
senseless theology, which they have followed for hundreds 
of years, forsaking the ancient theologians who walked in 
the light of the Scriptures, and understand neither Latin, 
Greek, nor Hebrew to enable them to interpret them. 
Therefore the Lord will "punish" them, and send other 
doctors who understand those languages, and after clearing 
away the "lees," i^. the subtildes of (alse theology, will 
.bring "candles" to illumine the Scriptures and restore the 
true old theology. Erasmus has published an improved 
edition of " St Jerome." He has likewise improved the 
text of the New Testament ; and, says our commentator, 
** I consider that to be a more useful work than as if twenty 
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thousand Scotists and Thomists should dispute over Ens 
and Essentia for a hundred years.'* 

But our Obscurantists do not take these sermons and 
misadventures too much to heart They eat and drink with 
relish, sleep well, and enjoy the pleasures of love. So far, 
indeed, as they belong to the ecclesiastical order, they are 
forbidden the joys of matrimony, but they contrive to defend 
themselves for their evasions of this law by the examples 
of Samson and Solomon ; the spirit of God came over the 
former many times, and it was the general opinion of the. 
doctors that the latter had gone to heaven ; and, writes 
Magister Conrad of Zwickau, ''I am not stronger than 
Samson, nor wiser than Solomon / • a turn given to it by 
iEneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II. It was a bitter 
satire upon scholasticism that questions of the coarsest 
kind were discussed after the manner of the schools. Jests- 
of this sort came naturally to the authors of the ** Epistohe," 
from the custom of the age. There had been many comical 
parodies on the disputations at the universities, especially ' 
on the Quodlibets^ so called, with the ^distinctions between 
qiutstuffies prindpaUs and minus prinapaUs^ referring to the 
most gross and obscene topics. Several specimens of them 
have been preserved, and they help us to understand the 
letters better. 

Through all these jests and improprieties there runs the ^ 
scarlet thread of the Reuchlin trial, forming a solid back- 
ground to the jocular foreground, and a connecting link for 
the letters, forming the whole almost into a romance. There 
are but few letters in which this theme is not touched upon. 
Tl : is early mention made of Hochstraten's being at 
, and we have the vacillating prospects of the cause, 
1 es and fears a^ we know them firom Hutten's and 

i s letters, portrayed as from the other side. Now. 
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they send good news from Rome; Hochstraten has had 
remittances, and has given a banquet to the cardinals and 
auditors, and it is said that Reuchlin's means are exhausted 
At another time it is reported that the Pope will confirm the 
sentence of Spire, and permit the ** Augenspiegel " to be 
printed at Rome. They have not much confidence in 
Leo X., because he is a poet himself, and does not under* 
stand St Thomas Contra Gentiles. The first part of the 
letters originally ended with the report that Reuchlin had 
conquered ; in the enlarged edition there is a letter purport- 
ing to be from Hochstraten himself, in which he says that he 
wishes he had never undertaken the business, for things 
looked bad ; he often had not bread to eat, and when he 
took a walk with Peter Meyer, of Frankfort, in the Campo 
Fiore, they were called after, *' There go the two men who 
want to devour Reuchlin." Towards the end of Part 11. 
the case is still pending, but it is known that the majority of 
the Commission are for Reuchlin, and all eyes are turned to 
the Reuchlinist conspiracy in Germany which is determined 
to gain his cause before the tribunal of public opinion. 

So much has been said of Reuchlin that eyery one must 
be anxious to see him, and there is a letter in which a 
bachelor of arts describes a visit to him : — ** When I entered 
his house, he said, 'Welcome, Mr. Bachelor; pray be 
seated V He had a spectacle (unum brillum) on his nose 
and a book before him, which looked strange, and I saw at 
once that it was neither German, nor Bohemian, nor Latin. 
And I said to him, * Excellent Mr. Doctor, what may the 
book be ?' He answered, ' It is called the Greek Plutarch, 
and treats of philosophy.' Then I said, * Read it then, in 
God*s name,' and it made me think that he understands 
strange arts. Then I saw a little book, newly printed, under 
the bench, and said to him, ' Excellent Mr. Doctor, what is 
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it lying there ?' He said, ' It is an oflfensive book, which a 
friend at Cologne lately sent me ; it is written against me 
by the Cologne theologians, and now they say that Johann 
Pfefferkom wrote it' Then said I, 'What are you doing in 
the matter? Will you not justify yourself?' Said he, ' Not 
I ; I am justified enough already. I do not trouble myself 
any more with such nonsense ; my eyes scarcely suffice to 
study what is useful to me.' " 

Although we have honestly tried to give our readers an 
idea of the ** Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum,** we cannot C 
escape from the humiliating conviction that we have at- 
tempted an impossible task. It is in the language that the 
difficulty lies. The Obscurantists of the early part of the 
teenth century are made to speak in their own tongue, in 
a Latin — if such it can be called — which had been formed 
in the course of the Middle Ages from a mixture of ecclesias- 
tical and vernacular elements with the original stock. It is 
so comical, because though at every step it offends against • 
the laws of classical Latinity, and, caricatured as it is, it is 
obviously a language that was actually m use. The writers, 
in spite of the absurdity of their doings, are as satisfied with 
I themselves and each other as possible. But all these 
comical characteristics are bound up with the Latin; no 
11 of the translator into German or any other language 
can reproduce the impression of the original. 

It evapora the soonest in those parts where the 

ludicro li lot so much in the grammatical as in the 

CO action, or when ignorance exhibits itself so 

^ 1 y n 1 following letter to Ortuin from Rome : — 

*1 * You 1 1 I took leave of you, * Peter, when you get 

. ^&> I ^ see if there gre any new books, and send me 

r Well, here is one for you, printed here, and as you axe 

p pi think it will be of great use to you. For I heard from 
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a notary, who is said to be perfect in this art, that this book 
is the well-spring of poetry, and that the author — ^named 
Homer — ^is the fitther of poets. And he said there was 
another Homer in Greek. And I said, 'What do I want 
with Greek ? Latin is better ; I will send it to Germany to 
Magister Ortuinus ; he docs not want Greek stu£' And I 
asked what the book was about. And he said about certain 
people called Greeks, who went to war with some other 
people called Trojans. I have heard of them before, and 
these Trojans had a great city, and the Greeks besieged it 
and lay there ten years. And the Trojans sometimes came 
out and fought with them hand to hand, and they slew each 
other till the whole plain was filled with blood, and there was 
a river that was dyed red with blood ; and some one threw 
a stone that twelve men could not lift, and there was a horse 
that spoke and prophesied ; I don't believe that though, for 
it seems impossible, and the book does not appear to me to 
l>e very authentic Please write and tell me what you think 
of it." 

Some idea might be given of the Latin verses by transla- 
tion, but the doggrel rhymes are by no means so ludicrous in 
the German as in the precise metre of the Latin. The full 
appreciation of the ** Kpistolae Obscurorum Virorum *' must 
be confined to those who can read them in the original 
. It has been the custom to estimate them rather from their 
historical interest than as a work of art But if our descrip- 
tion has not quite failed in its purpose, the reader will agree 
with us in taking a different view. The work reminds us 
more than any other of the first of its kind, ** Don Quixote ;'* 
that world-wide satire in which the contrast between a waning 
and dawning phase of life and thought was seised by the 
hand of genius and lifted out of the region of satire mtothat 
/ of humour. Just so with the ** Epistolc**' They have not 
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the compact form of the romance, nor do they present actors 
on a stage ; they may be compared rather to a group of 
figures in relief, in which asses, satyrs, and bacchantes are all 
jumbled together, and in which the value of the individual 
figures makes up for want of unity. But this unity is not 
altogether wanting, and all who note the impression left by 
the perusal of tlie book will allow that it soars into the 
region of poetic humour. It may be compared to that pro- 
duced by a comedy of Aristophanes, or an episode with 
Sancho or FalstafT. 

We should have had no right to go thus into detail about 
the '' Kpistolae'* if Hutten did not stand in the first rank of ^"^ 
the conjectured authors. He was suspected on their yftry 
first appearance, and did not disclaim all share in it so 
decidedly as anxious friends desired. But it is only a ques- 
tion of a share in it Erasmus thought he knew of three 
authors. The question then resolves itself into two : which •> 
part of the collection is Hutten's, and who were his coad- 
jutors? It seems to have been the aim of the Reuchlinists 
in the championship of their master that these satirical shots . 
should appear to proceed not from one person, but firom a ^ 
number who were combining against the Obscurantists. Indi- 
viduals systematically kept in the background, that they 
might be more formidable as a masked army, more incon* 
venient as a nameless swarm of wasps. • 

In looking round the Humanist circle with a view' of dis- 
covering whence the *' Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum" pro- 
ceededi many indications direct us to the Goth»>Erfurt 
circle. Crotus wrote in 1514 to f^uchlin, ** You have on 
your side the whole Mutianic order; it comprises philo* 
sophers, poets, orators, and theologians, all ready to Qght for 
]rou. You have only to give the word^of command." Ciotus 
enumerates^ besides Mutian, Eoban He^ and Hutten, and 
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probably alludes to the ** Epistolse," for he sayt that Hutten 
will crush the empty-headed Ortuin at a blow. 

Crotus does not himself assume the position of a general 
in the enterprise in question, but there is irrefragable evi- 
dence that he was more than a subaltern officer. We have 
an anonymous letter addressed toJ>otus Rubianus in 1539, 
formerly attributed to Justus Jonas, but now to Justus 
Menius. Crotus, once the bos6m-friend of Hutten, Reodi- 
lin's xealous champion, and later the admirer of Ldther, had 
by this time deserted the cause which he had not a little 
advanced, joined himself to the party of the old Church, 
and acknowledged the change in an apology addressed to 
Ardibishop Albert. The writer of the letter to Crotus tries 
to undermine his new position by disclosing his antecedents. 
He reminds him of his biting jests against the old Church 
system in the Mutianic circle at Gotha, of the anonymous 
lampoons which, even before Luther appeared, he and 
Hutten, at his instigation, had put forth against pope and 
cardinals, theologians and monks. The sharpest of all 
these was his ** Epistolae Obsc Vir.," which the writer justly 
calls ''A not incomparable but immortal poem," a book 
which furnished those who had not so much wit at their 
command with new weapons against the papal supremacy, 
'and which perhaps had been more effectual against it than 
any book of the age. 

He writes as one who had belonged to the circle of which 
Crotus was one (Menius was at Erfurt from i5T4-x5x6); 
he reminds him of their walks and confidential talks when 
Crotus had his work m hand, and used to read parts of it 
aloud ; he would rather that the Iliad were lost than Orotos's 
immortal jokes over the papists. 

The conception, then, of the ^ Epist Obsc. Vir.** is attri^ 
* boted to Crotus by an obviously weQ4ufon&cdcontempoiii7« 
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AUTHORSHIP OF THE "EPISTOUE." 

A share in it is not denied to Hutten ; one letter is expressly 
assigned to him, and it is remarked that in cutting up the 
cardinals and bishops, &c., Hutten was not equal to Crotna. 
But the writer had an interest in speakmg thus, since all he 
could say in favour of the former Crotus sent the renegade 
up in the scale. He is so far right, that Hutten would 
hardly have hit upon his friend's pecu^Ar style, but his 
veiutile talents enabled him to adopt it He was more 
incr\ned To pathos than Crotus. Hutten's writings, even 
his satires, spur his readers on to deeds ; he never forgets 
that wrongs and stupidity must not Ofily be laughed at, but 
fougkt with. The author of the " £pistol« " forgets that 
the Obscurantists are rogues, because they are such absurd 
fools ; he would be sorry if they mended, for then he would 
not have them to laugh at; he forgets the practical in the 
aesthetical aspect of things. 

And this answers to what we know of the character of 
Crotua The humorous element in him did not exclude an 
interest in the struggles of the time, and his jests were 
weapoxB against stupidity ; but his interest in these things 
was not so great as to induce him to incur danger, or to 
prevent him from making peace with the old state of thingSy 
rather than involve himself in tedious conflicts. He liked, 
therefore, to send forth his arrows from concealment; he 
never put his name to any of his writings, except to that 
last one which called forth this bitter anonymous rejoinder 
which silenced him for the rest of his life. 

Ulrich Hutten had been since the autumn of 1515 in 
Italy. The rest of the year was taken up with the conuno* 
tions which followed on the murder of his cousin. This 
will explain how it was that he took at first no acdve part 
in ai^ ui^ertaking, which afterwards awakened in him so 
lively an mterest His share in it. must be assigned to die 
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second part The Colognera did not seem \o have 
been suffidentljr chastised. Pfefferkorn had published his 
** DefensiOy" in which he took up his quarrel with Reuchlia 
from the beginning, and denounced the ** Epist Obsc Vis** 
to Pope and Emperor as a blasphemous, worse than 
Saracenic book. A rejoinder was therefore called for, ahd 
/T thus arose Part II. / 

r^ It is quite equal to its elder brother. It stands in mftnjr 
respects in the same relation to Part I. as Part II. of ** Don 
Quixote " to Part I. It is assumed that the writers of the 
letters have read Part I. The knowledge that many of the 
Obscurantists had taken the letters in earnest is turned to 
account Still there are differences between the two parts. 
First, an external difference. The letters in Part I. are all 
"/ from places in Germany, including the Netherlands. The 
first letter from Rome is in the appendix ; and one-tbird of 
^ the seventy letters in Part II. is from Rome. There ii often 
news from Rome in Part I., but not direct ; in Part II. 
news comes direct from those who are studying or pr^tising 
law there. Roman sights are mentioned — ^the Pope and his 
I elephant ; the Campo Fiore and the oranges ; the intolerable 
I heat ; a route before mentioned from Germany to Rome, 
\ with its stations and objects of interest It is certain that 
Crotus, had never then been in Italy ; and such little pecu- 
liandes as that there was no good chalk and no proper boot- 
laces to be had in Rome, point to a writer who had sufered 
from these little inconveniences himsel£ 

There is also an internal difference. Jests, fon, and im- 
proprieties abound in Part IL* as in Part L ; but serious 

• In a tabtequeiit chapter, part of which it omitted in tht tnnila* 
tioQ, Dr. Strutt remarks that ciKepC in Hatten't than in tbcic Icttcn^ 
in which coancnem enhanced the latiie, hie writinga are tcmailnbly 
pwe; hialeiten, eq>cda)ly, are fiivowibl/ diitingiiiahed in thii reipect 
Iram BiBj oChen of the timer-TK 
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discussions under the form of reported conversations 
more often interwoven. Letters Uke that about the Wura 
burg preacher and the interpretation of a prophecy, do not 
occur in Part I. (we have quoted from both indiscriminately). 
Pathos more often appears beneath the irony. Bocking 
says that in Part L a gimlet was used not less sharp dian in 
Part II., but it made less noise and fewer chips. And he 
thinks he detects this more noisy gimlet, namely, Huttea 
as author, in the appendix to Part I. An interview with 
Erasmus is mentioned, and the author sometimes &1U into 
good, Hutten-Uke Latin, as if he were not quite master of 
the jaigon of the Obscurantists, and sometimes overdoes 
the caricature. The appendix to Part II. betrays a heavier 
hand, and it is altogether superfluous. The subject had been 
exhausted, and treated with all possible variations. •The . 
best joke must come to an end, or it produces satiety. All -^ 
this favours the conjecture that Hutten was th'e chief author 
of Part II. and the appendix to Part I., as well as the fiiict 
that he is himself often mentioned and spoken ill oC As 
he spoke of comrades, and Erasmus mentions three authors 
of the " Epistolae," various conjectures have been rife as to 
who else had a share in them, but we need not go over this 
wide field, as all we have to answer for is our hero's share 
in it 

And even here we do not get beyond conjecture, though 
it has a high degree of probability. The most certain 
indication is the journey in rhyme by Magister Schlauraff, 
which Hutten read to his friends at Bologna. This carmm 
ritkmicale^ with its sparkling humour, its inexhaustible quips 
and cranks, and jumble of Latin and German in the rhymes, 
is unquestionably the gem of the whole collection. iChei^ 
the time and route coincide with Hutten's second journey to 
Italy; m anotherletter there is a manorial to EchfllSatflaA, 
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Hutten's hospitable fnend at Rostock; the servile oflSces 
accepted by the German benefice-hunters at Rome are 
spoken of in terms similar to those used by Hutten m a 
letter to Erasmus, and another assumed writer speaks of 
the perpetual darts of Hutten's polemical pen, and describes 
the preachers Peter Meyer, at Frankfort, and Bartholomew 
Zehender, at Mayence, quite in the style of the author of 
the ** Triumphus Capnionis.** 

One further remark only remains to be made, which marks 
the rapid progress of the times. The '' Epistolse " were very 
widely circulated, and found so many imitators, that Hutten 
was wearied with communications in the same style. Three 
editions of Part I. appeared before Part II. was printed, and 
two editions afterwards up to 15 18. There is then no trace 
of any fresh edition till 1556. In October, 151 7, Luther 
had put forth his theses ; in 15 19 the disputation with Eck 
occurred at Leiprig, and from that time the whole intel- 
T lectual interests of the times were centred in the Reformation 
movement. 

How this work, projected in his service and honour, was 
received by Reuchlin himself we do not precisely know. 
The letter in the " Lamentations" (of which presently), in 
which he deprecates them, is undoubtedly a fiction of his 
enemies. There is, however, a credible tradition that the 
worthy old gentleman, though he had written a satirical 
comedy in his youth, now thought the buffoonery of his 
young champions somewhat too extravagant Erasmus tells 
us how much he was amused by some specimens sent him 
before the whole was printed ; there is an old story that 
laughter over them cured him of a dangerous swelling by 
causing it to break. The first printed oollecdoQ alarmed 
him ; but when a new edition came out, with an appendix 
in the veiy first letter of which he himself was introduced, 
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* '* LamenUtiones Obfcororam Yironin, Boa proliibto per Scdcm 
ApottoUcam, Artwioo Gndo aoctora.** Hit fint oditioBi offotf-fif* 
kttcni appemd at the Easter fiur oT 1518. 



THE **LAMENTATIONES 0BSCXJR0RUMVIR0RUM/'i3q/ 

and, though mentioned with great respect, hit off exactly / 
with his weak voice and his refined smile at the follies of 
men, — when a second part followed, in which he was repre- 
sented as " one by himself," and yet as an ally of these 
turbulent young spirits, — the thing appeared to him to be 
fatal, and he was loud in his displeasure at a course which / 
could only make the Humanistic tendencies hated Just so / 
Luther, at any rate at that period, wanted the humour to J 
enable him to appreciate a work like the ** Epistolse.'' He 7 
thought it impudent, and called the author a harlequb. / 
Crotus could only laugh at the Obscurantists, Luther could 
only scold at and oppose them, Hutten could do both. 

The objects of the attack turned, as was worthy of them, 
to the ecclesiastical authorities. They spent a great deal of 
money, and at length obtained a papal brief,* which com* - 
manded all possessors of copi^ of the ** Epistolse " to bum 
them within three days, undeTpain of exoomxnunication, and 
to report all who refused' lo do so to the parish priest 
Armed with this weaporl^ Ortuin thought he could take the 
field in a literary sense against his enemies. He turned the 
appellation "Obscuri Viri" against the originators of the 
letters. They were the real Obscure Men, and he makes 
them lament over their, as he assumes, unsuccessful under- 
taking.* The papal brief and the condenmatory letter of 
Erasmus were printed at the beginning. Another, assumed 
to be by Reuchlin, shows' by its clumsiness that Ortuin was 
by no means a match for his adversaries. He makes the 
authors of the " Epistolx " join in a stupid J\Uer Pttcavi^ in 
flat and wearisome exclamations, *^ Proh yupiUr/^ and 
** Prok dii immortala /" over their defeat and the victory of 
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the theologians. The " Lamentations " are an absurdly stupid 
retort to so clever a production as the *' Epistolae Obscurorum 
Viroram." Happily they are mostly very short, sometimes 
only a few lines, and it is plain that the powers of the writer 
xould no further go. The worst piece is a list of the moral, 
that is immoral, principles ascribed to the Reuchlinists. The 
style was not intended to be bad, since the Humanists are 
assumed to be the writers, and Oituin evidently does his 
best It was often bad enough, yet not so as to be ridicu- 
lous. He wished to be thought moderate, and discriminates 
between good and bad Reuchlinists and poets, and for the 
sake of the latter he regrets that the ancient Church dis« 
dpline of cutting off hands, tongues, &c, is at an end, and 
commends them as forerunnen of Antichrist to the punish- 
ment of the secular arm. 










CHAPTER IX. 

kutten's coronation as poet, and settlbmint at 
maysnce.— opposition to rome. 

"VX /*£ broke off the thread of Hutten's life in June^ 15 179 
when he set out from Bologna on his return to 
Germany. In July we find him at Augsburg, where he was 
hospiubly entertained by the learned patrician, Conrad • 
Peutinger. The Emperor Maximilian was then at Augsburg, 
and Peutinger wished to take advantage of 'the occasion to 
obtain some favour for Hutten. The scheme was for Hutten, 
in order to make himself known to the Emperor, to publish 
his Italian epigrams, of which a few only were printed, with 
a dedication to him. Hutten consented, looked through- 
the poems, and wrote the dedication. 

Meanwhile, at a brilliant assembly at the Emperor's court, 
Peutinger turned the conversation on Hutten; described 
his studies, his arduous journeys, not forgetting the adven- 
ture with the five Frenchmen, and suggested all sorts of 
titles and privileges which might be conferred on so dis- 
tinguished a young noble. Maximilian determined solemnly 
to crown him as poet Peutinger's daughter Constance 
Uy wove the laurel wreath. Thirteen years before, 
1 ' er, Juliana, now no longer living, had at four 

T > :eiv^ the Emperor on his entry into the dty 

ii a ] 1 address. With a brilliant suite Peutinger con* 
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ducted Hutten on the lath of July to the Emperor, who, in 
presence of the whole court, placed the crown upon hit 
head, with which he was afterwards so fond of having his 
portrait taken. 

The following year Hutten heard that a present fifom the 
Emperor was on its way to him, but it does not appear 
whether the report was true. 

Peutinger and other friends tried to attract the newly 
crowned poet to the Imperial court; others reminded him 
of the Archbishop of Mayence, for whose service Eitelwolf 
vom Stein had once destined him ; but Hutten did not at 
once decide. He went first to Bamberg, where he met his 
firiend Jacob Fuchs, and saw Camerarius for the first time. 
He tells us of the brilliant reputation, not only for learning, 
but also for valour, on account of his exploit with the five 
Frenchmen, which had preceded Hutten to Germany. 

In Franconia, the family feud with Duke Ulrich again 
claimed his attention. He also wrote a report of his journey 
and coronation to Erasmus, and thanked him for the hon- 
ourable mention of him in the preface to his edition of the 
New Testament. Towards the end of the year we find 
Hutten at Steckelberg occupied with a remarkable work. 

It has been mentioned that the day before Hutten's 
\ ^ departure firom Bologna, he saw at the house of Cochlaus a 
copy of the work of Laurentius Valla about the gift of Con- 
stantine. Hutten wished to be allowed to jnake a copy 
that he might reprint it in Germany. Cochlius did not 
quite like it, but a copy was made and forwarded to Hutten. 

It was natural that this work of an Italian Humanist of 
the first half of the previous century should be a treasure to 
Hutten. It was a fine specimen of the Humanistic style of 
the Renaissance; was written in classical Latin, and the 
aiguments were presented in imaginary speeches by Con- 
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fitantine's sods, the Roman people, and Pope Sylvester^ after 
the manner of the ancient historians, while it attacked tbe 
claims of Rome on its most tender point with the disinterested 
lore of truth by which Hutten himself was distinguished. 
The chief support of the papal claims was the pretended 
edict of the Emperor Constantine, by which he gave to 
Bishop Sylvester and his successors, in addition to his 
ecclesiastical primacy, not only the Lateran Palace with all 
the imperial insignia, but the city of Rome, Italy, and the 
whole of the West, while he retired to the East / Valla's 
*' Declamation ** exhibits the spuriousness and inconsistency 
of this document in so striking a light, that we cannot 
wonder at the persecution he incurred, nor the evil lepat 
of his work among the authorities in the Qiurch. 

This work Hutten now publish^ and, with the audadl 
peculiar to him, dedicated it tojhe Pope himself^ as if he (p 
were sure that he would approve of its publication. Not 
that he really thought so ; he had found out that Leo was in 
the main just like the rest of the Popes. The year before he 
had called him a frivolous, avaricious Florentine, a Holy 
Father about whose unholinesr all agreed. It was only a 
stratagem to embarrass the Pope by making it impolite to 
express dissatisfaction with Hutten's audacity. 

Hutten connects his dedication with the title of the 
^ Restorer of Peace,** which had been given to Leo in con- 
trast to his warlike predecessor. He had restored also 
justice, truth, and liberty; learning could lift up its head 
again ; things might be brought to light which had had to 
be concealed, like this work of Valla's. Other Popes had 
ii iicted it because they would not Usten to the truth, bat 
I was the friend of truth. What was said about bad 

pes did not concern him, for he was conscious that he was 
a good one. Those were bad Popes, or rather no Popes as 
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ally who had invented the gift of Constantine, or taken 
advantage of the shameless fiction. Leo would willingly 
give up what would have had to be taken from a bad Pope 
bjr force. Only thus could he be the restorer of peace, for 
peace cannot be restored between the robber and the 
robbed until the stolen goods are restored. He then men- 
tions various abuses and acts of oppression as if they were . 
only to be laid at the doors of Leo's predecessors, though he 
\ knew very well that they were continued under Leo, and 
goes on : ** Wouldst thou not reckon those among thy worst 
"^^/^ foes, illustrious Leo, who should class thee with such thieves 
and tyrants?" He concludes with the audacious remark 
that he is so convinced that the little book will please the 
Pope that he hopes he will publicly express his apinrobation. 
The effect of this work may be judged by the impression 
it made on Luther, into whose hands it came rather late in 
the day. He was amazed that such shameless lies should 
have been maintained for centuries and held as articles of 
faith, and it appeared to him more than ever that the Pope 
was Antichrist incarnate. It d oes not app ear to have 
reached the Pope ; at any xate, he took no notice of Hutten's 
authorship until three years later. 

Meanwhile, Hutten had resolved upon taking ofiice at 
Mayence. It is significant of the times that the Archbishop 
Albert took into his service the man who had just published 
such a book. The fleecing of Germany by the Curia had 
long been so oppressive, that the interests of a spiritual 
prince in Germany no longer entirely coincided with those 
of the Papal Chair. The archbishopric of Mayence was 
greatly impoverished by the price of the archiepiscopal pall, 
which had risen to twenty thousand gold gulden, and it 
had had to be raised several times owing to the see having 
been repeatedly vacated within a short period. In conse- 
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HUTTEN'S JOURNEY TO PARIS. 

quence of this, Archbishop Albert had promised to paj it 
himself. The indulgence of which the Pope had granted 
him the administration was to provide the means; half the 
profits were to go to the Fuggers, who had advanced the 
pall money. This explains that'^j^aame archbishop who 
took great offence at Luther's attad: upon indulgences, was 
secretly not displeased at Hutten's attacks upon the papal 
claims. 

Before the end of the year 15x7 Hutten made a joamejr 
to the Court of France in the service of his prince* He met 
with an honourable reception, not only on account of his 
office, but of his literary fame. At Paris he was entertained 
by the sub-prefect Louis Ruzeus, a lover of literature and 
patron of learned men, and made die acquaintance of the 
king's secretary, Budaus^^he correspondent and rival of 
Erasmus, in'writing to whom, he praises Hutten's refined 
and noble bearing. It was doubtless on this journey that he 
also made the acquaintance of Faber ofl^f^^es, known by 
his commentaries on the New Testament and on Aristotle ; 
and of two physicians, Copus and Ruellius, the former of 
whom had a few years before exerted himself in vain for 
Reuchlin at the University of Paris. Hutten used to speak 
of them as the chief supports of learning and progress in 
France. • 

Hutten returned to Mayence in February, in time to ac- 
company his Elector to his Saxon dioceses, where he remained 
until the Diet of Augsburg in July, but sent Hutten back to 
Mayence with some commission in the spring. Here he 
received a letter from Count von Nuenar, together with a 
work of Hochstraten's, in which the count was insulted in 
the usual style of the grand inquisitor. The count revenged 
himself by printing the letters of his friends on the subject, 
and among others, the one Hutten sent in answer to his own. 
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Hntten says that he had read Hochstraten's libd with 
pleasure ; the more -shameless these feliows are the better, 
for the sooner will the eyes of Germany be opened, and her 
patience be exhausted The contest with these internal foes 
of Christianity was more urgent than that with the TuAm. 
The decline of religion, the schisms in the Church, the 
apostacy in Bohemia, must be laid to their charge. Von 
Nuenar asks what Hutten thought was to be done. He had 
hitherto preferred the silence of contempt, but he began to 
think that this was not enough. He should like to talk it 
over with the count Meanwhile it was a comfort that 
their enemies were beginning to fall foul of each other. 

It is noteworthy that it was under the aspect of a con- 
temptible monkish quarrel, over which the friends of pro- 
gress maliciously rubbed their hands, that a cause first pre- 
sented itself to Hutten's notice, which two years later he 
I regarded as most sacred — the cause of Luther. First, he 
' alludes to a dispute a few years before about the conception 
; of Mary between the Franciscans and Dominicans, and con- 
; tinues — "But now, perhaps, you do not know that at 
, Wittenberg in Saxony (Hutten had just been in this neigh- 
1 bouriiood) a party has risen up against the Pope, while 
{ another defends the papal indulgence. There are large 
I numbers on both sides, headed by monks. The leaders are 
fiery and vehement, full of zeal and courage. Sometimes 
they exclaim and scream, sometimes lament and bewail their 
fate. They have lately taken to writing toa They make 
work for the printers. There are propoMtioos, corollaries, 
syllogisms, and (what many have taken offence at) articles 
of faith sokL I hope they will bring each other to jruin. I 
lately said to a friar who was telling me about it, devour 
one another, that you may be consumed one of another.* It 

'it my desire that our enemies may live in as mach discoid 
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as possible, and be always quarrelling amongst themselves/ 
Aye, God grant that all who oppose the dawn of progres s 
may perish, that the living plants of glorious virtue which 
they have so often trodden under foot may lift up their 
heads." % 

Hutten then encourages his friend, assures him that he 
will be his faithful ally, and says that he will do what he 
can for the common cause at the princely courts ; and as 
long as he was at the archiepiscopal court he kept his 
promise. The cause for which he laboured was caUed the 
cause of Reuchlin ; it was really that of Humanism en- 
dangered through its champion. It was also the poliqr of 
Erasmus to ensure scope and protection for Humanism by 
doing homage to cultivated rulers, temporal and spiritual, and 
Hutten remained true to it as long as he was merely a ; 
Humanist Luther's policy, tlie poliqr of the Reformation,/ . 
was a different one. It did not concern' itself with the cuW 
ttire of a few distinguished persons, but with the needs of alii 
even of the obscure. Enlightenment may be secured bj 
help of the great, but reform and reconstruction of a corrupt 
Church and State can only be effected, whether the great aid\ . 
the cause or not, by the middle and lower classes. Hutten, 
as we shall find, discovered this as soon as he left the 
Reuchlinists' camp to fight under Luther's banner. 

For the present he rejoices that there are so many 
eminent men in France and Germany, at courts and in dties, 
who have taken up Reuchlin's cause. At Leipzig^ in spite / 
of the opposition of the Sophists, learning flourishes; the 
Elector Frederic has summoned professors of Greek and 
Hebrew to Wittenberg. His own prince, Archbishop Albert, 
was specially favourable to learning. He held Erasmus in 
great esteem, and read his works. The court physician, 
Stromer, showed him a libel of Pfefferkom's on Reuchlin's 
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-friends ; he read it, and then put it into the fire by which he 
' was sitting, with the memorable words, : ''So perish all who 
so speak!" 

Count Nuenar, and some other friends of Hutten's, did not 
like his taking office at court Hutten assures him that he 
has by no means given up his literary pursuits. He intended 
in the future, however, to be fully reconciled to the muses, if 
they shonkl take offence at his unavoidable entrance into 
the service of proud Mars; but it would not be the first time 
that they had passed the night in camp amidst the dash of 
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CHAPTER X. 

HUTTEN AT AUGSBURG, DURING THE DIET. 

151S. 

A FTER a short stay at Mayence, Hutten returned to 
Prince Albert at Halle ; but in May we find him at 
Mayence again, where he occupied himself with a work tug- 
gested by the approaching Diet at Augsburg: 

Since the beginning of the reign of Selim I. in 151a, the 
Osman power had again become formidable. Selim took 
Syria and Egypt from the Sultan of the Mamelukes ; the 
Greek renegade, Horuk Barbarossa, established himself in 
Tunis, and the Moors revolted. All Western Christendom 
was in terror. The Pope summoned the ambassadors of 
the Christian kings to a conference with a commission of 
cardinals, and sent a document about the Turkish war to 
the Emperor, who at once decided to lay the matter before 
the Diet convened at Augsburg for the sununer of 15x8. 

It was more than doubtful whether the Pope's real object 
was to get money or to fight^the Turks. The Emperor also 
hoped to strengthen his position by the money and materials 
of war <^ which he hoped to get possession ; but this was i U 
also an object to be desired by a patriotic German, and / ^ 
Hutten's address to the German princes, in antidpationof the/ ^ 
Diet, was written entirely from the imperial point of view.* 

• ««Xnrichi Hutteni ad Prindpcs Gcrmaaos at Bcllam Ttedi ia 
Inal eshoctatoffU." Schnftc&,v. 
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He begins by saying that there is uigent necesrity fbr a 
war with the Turks. He must caU attention to unpleasant 
trathSy bat as his sole object is his coanti/s good, let no 
man take offence* 

This time it must be a war in earnest; it was not a mere 
alarm raised by the Pope for the sake of getting moneyy as 
so often before. He then goes into a long digressioii on the 
relations between the Pope and the Emperor, the papal 
oppression and extortions in Germany, the abuses at Rome^ 
icCf those waters in which he now loved to disport himsd( 
and he cared at least as much for this part of his subject as 
for the mam topic of the address. 

He next gives a sketch of the history, diaracter, and con- 
quests of the Turks, and expatiates on the reality of the 
danger. What is most necessary for the war is unity and 
/ unanimous obedience to the Emperor. Without unity, even 
\ apart from this war, Germany will be ruined. ** In truth,** 
I continues Hutten, and his words seem prophetic of the 
j Peasants' War seven years afterwards, '' if you will not listen i 
- to me (you who are in fault), I fear this nation will witness 
some event unworthy of it For if (which God forbid) there 
should be a revolt of the people, no questions will be asked 
as to who is most to blame, but the innocent will suffer with 
the guilty. ... We have power enough in Germany, but 
it is not rightly used ; we give ourselves to mere militaiy 
exercises, but there is no enthusiasm for the empire. The 
Turk knows too well that uni^ and obedience are indis- 
pensable to great deeds to be afraid of us. And not the 
jT^ akme : so long as we are wanting in diese thingSi no 
'nation will fear to attadL us 1 ** How tme Hutten'k woids 
I were^ the experience of three centuries and a hal^ eadi more 
painful than the last, has tau^ us. We have al last leamt 
die lesBOQy and piwed the tmdi also of hk woids^ that 
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HUTTEN'S ADDRESS ON THE TURKS 

'' when the Germans once understand what it is they axa \ 
wanting in, they will be the first nation in the world.** \ 

Hutten animadverts on the pomp and jMide of the princes, V 
who spend their time, even at the Diets, in banqueting and \ 
gambling, and boast of the length of their genealogies instead 
of trying to be worthy of their high position./ Then follows 
a panegyric on Maximilian, and an exhortation to obey him 
as their leader, and the address concludes with a final appeal I 
to undertake the war, and with wishes for its success. 

Hutten sent this address in MS. to his firiendPeutingerat >.^ J^ 
Augsburg. He appears to have intended to deliver it 
himself at the Diet, and afterwards to have it printed. ^ . . « ' 
When, however, he arrived at Augsbuig, his friends dissuaded . 
him from publishing it, fearing that the attacks upon Rome 1 
would bring him into danger. He gave way amidst bitter 
complaints of the evil times, in which a word could not be 
freely spoken. It seems afterwards to have been arranged 
that it should be printed with the offensive passages omitted, 
but as we shall see, he could not long submit to this, and had 
it printed entire. 

At Augsburg Hutten associated with many excellent and 
congenial men, some of whom resided at Augsbuig, and 
some were brought thither by the Diet Among these were 
Peutinger, Stab, Spiegel, Stromer, and Jacob von Bannisis, 
Dean of Trent, and one of Maximilian's most trusted coun- • 
cillors : it was he who generally accompanied him on his 
daring chamois hunts. There was also in the Emperoi's 
suite the Count von Helfenstein, who shared Hutten's hatred 
of the Duke oi Wiirtembeig, for he had burnt one of his 
casdes. Q£colampadius was also there firom Basle^ and 
brought news of Erasmus. 

Hutten followed the course of the Diet widi intense 
interest ** It offers," he wrote, ** the pleasantest spectade 
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to «D bdiolden. So many handsome young prinoesy fodi 

a mnltitiide of counts and knights, the flower of die Gennaa 

ndbiUty, No one who sees them can think the Tuk so 

veiy formidable. If the Gennans had as mudi bciins as 

strength, I might threaten the worU with sabjection.1 God 

grant that those may be well advised on whose cotmseb so 

much depends." He was glad to observe that there was 

I less extravagance than usual at these assemblies, but there 

I was still great extravagance in attire. The Germans wanted 

I to vie mth the French, and there was a vast deal of 

drinking m order that German ftshions nught abo be 

kept up. 

At this Diet, the ban against Hutten*s foe, Duke Ulrich, 
was renewed, though not executed, and a great honour was 
done to his patron, Archbishop Albert The Pope sent 
him, and to the astonishment of every one gratuitously, the 
cardinal's hat and purple, and he was invested with it by 
the papal legate at a solemn high mass in the cathedral, 
surrounded by princes and nobles, and in presence of a vast 
concourse of people. 

The Emperor himself accompanied him from the cathe- 
dral to his quarters, and sent him a costly present Our 
knight considered that so much good fortune — the two 
archtnshoprics, the electoral dignity, and now die cardmal's 
hat— all within five years— was a pledge of the special 
fiivour of the gods to Albert But wuMyLhe.allowed to 
doubt vdiether his Joy was quite unmixed. Would not 
these fiivours be links to -nOGich' the weU-meaning but 
impressible prince to the interests of Rome? 

The chief business of the Diet, the Turkish war, did not 
make mudi progress. The legate explained the Pipe's 
views, especially about raising money. . He and the 
£mpcror soon came to an oadastaiidiqgt b«l he mel with 
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opposition from the princes. On a4th of August the nego- 
tiation was still going on, and Hutten was hopefuL Three 
days afterwards the States gave a decided refusal Hutten's 
feelings were mixed. He was not sony that the project of 
the Curia for raising money had fallen through, for he was 
sure that it was intended for the pockets of tht Romaa 
courtiers; but he was vexed that the German princes 
should be so indifferent to the danger from the Ttaiks. He 
would not have been sorry to see them roused from their 
apaihy by an attack from them. 

While occupied with these political afiiurs, Hutten oon* 
tinned faithfully to interest himself for die cause ^f Reuch- 
lin. He took many a walk at Augsburg to gain adherents 
for it, but had the satisfaction of finding that most of the J^ 
best men were on his side already. The trial seemed to be 
in abeyance. News came from Cologne that Count von 
Nuenar had driven Hochstraten out of the town on account 
of his libels on him. Hutten's new friends in France wrote 
that Reuchlin's name was in h«gh esteem there, and that the 
theologians had great hopes of victory. 

During Hutten*s stay at Augsburg, the enlarged edition A" 
of his ''Nobody" first appeared in print It attracted 
considerable attention in Germany, and the attacks in the 
preface gave great offence to those whom they hit, esped* 
ally the lawyera. But he had the sa t isfac t ion of knowing 
that learned and sensible men joined in his lau^, and gave 
him their approval 

Although the path Hutten was pursuing was leading hinir v^ 
nearer and nearer to Luther, he at present neither showed unyj 
interest in his cause, nor regarded it from a higher p(»nt oL^^ -' 
view than before, though they were for some time at the samev Cl 
place. From 7th to aoth of October, Ludier wis canyiogV 
<m the well-known discussions with Cajetan at AugriMng^ ( 
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bat Huiten does not even mention his being there. He 
writes with pleasure of the young Melanchthon's call to the 
Greek professorship at Wittenberg, and of £ck*s attack 

. upon Carlstadt with the interest of a fellow<ountrymen ; 

j but when he speaks of Luther's contest with this same Eck 
and others, he knows as yet no better than to rub his hands 
at the spectacle of the theologians tearing each other to 

^\W Of the legate, on the contrary, with whom Luther had to 
do at Augsburg, Hutten took more notice than could have 
been agreeable to him. The knight felt an aversion to him 
simply as papal legate ; then Cardinal Cajetan made a dis- 
play at Augsburg amounting almost to folly. He was a 
vain Italian, and nothing in Germany was good enough for 
him. None of this was allowed to pass unnoticed. Hutten 
was already taking aim at him, even if his dialogue 
"T" << Fever," in which he transfixes him, was not written at 
Augsburg. 

Hutten did not remain another year at the Court of the 
Elector of Mayence. He had for a long time seen the 
shady side of court life. He writes in May, 1518, from 
Mayence to Peutinger : — '' You ask how court life suits me. 
Not very well. Still what can one not put up with, with so 
truly princely, so humane and generous a master as Arch- 
bishop Albert, and so true a friend as his physician Stromer. 
But I am heartily tired of the rest of it— K>f the flattering 
promises and everlasting salutations, sly talk and. empty 
vapouring." 

Stromer had the year before published the work of iEneas 
Sylvius on ^The Miseries of Courtiers,** with a preCice 
which might be called an amplification of the German pro- 
verb—^ Ennui at court, and ennui in hell " {Lang kd Hrf^ 
JLmibdiaU). He wis amused at Hutte&*8 Jokcs.at his 
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novel position, and while they were at the Diet togetbet, he 
incited his friend to write something on the subject. 

It was no light thing for a would-be courtier to write 
against court life. Hutten reminds his frieiid of this in the 
dedication, and jokingly alludes to the bodily maltreatment 
to be expected from his lusty colleagues, who will not 
allow such a work from a '* writer," as they called a learned 
man, to go unpunished. 

In this work Hutten went back to the form of dialogue, 
which continued to be his favourite style. Castus, on meet- 
ing Misaulus as a courtier, admires his fine clothes, to which 
the other replies that he was happier in his rags, for then he 
was free, now he is a slave. Castus is, to some extent, 
Hutten himself, who, after his adventures and privations, 
finds court life very pleasant and instructive as a school of 
experience. Misaulus, on the contrary, is an experienced 
and rather superseded old courtier, who sees only the shady 
side of life at court, and does not think it a good schooL 
He compares court life to a ship at sea, which has to/ 
encounter the storms of partiality, envy, ambition, anidf 
luxury, and to avoid the rocks of the prince's displeasarel 
and suspicions, the danger of falling in love with hisj 
daughter, the calumniation of colleagues, &c. The piratesi 
are the prince's enemies, who may take you prisoner, and 
then you have to ransom yourselfl Then a picture is drawn 
of the want of cleanliness on board the court ship in coloon 
not too glaring for the taste of that day, though repulsive 
enough to us. 

The wealth which attracts many to court often exists in 
appearance only, for extravagance has impoverished the 
German princes, and the courtier often finds it hard to get 
his scanty pay. Then princes are so stupid in diooaing 
their attendants. They want men with stalwart fivrns^ 
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whedierdiqr have any bnins or not, and intignificant4ookiQg 
people are always pot in the background, let them be ever 
so clever. Amidst a good deal more talk of this sort, the 
bell sommons Misaulus, and he goes off with a warning to 
bis friend not to enter into bondage. 

One of the first persons tp.whom Hutten showed his new 
dialogue was WililMld^ Pirckheimer, with whom he had 
\lately become more intimate. It was no wonder thai 
Hutten was attracted to him. No other denisen of the ' 
imperial cities of Germany comes so near to a Roman 
patiidan. He had a powerful frame, early steeled by 
chivalrous exercises ; he sprang from a npUe race in the ' 
first German dty of theage, had inherited wealth, acquired 
learning in Italy, and had been trained in court life and 
wmr in the service of the Bishop of Eichstadt When 
advantages like these were enjoyed by a man of a krge and 
comprehensive mind, a character above the common run 
mig^t be expected to be the result I 

His education was scarcely finished when he took his 
place in the council of his native dty. His imposing pre* 
sence, his eloquence, his diplomatic bearing, specially 
adi^ted him for embassies. The Emperor Maximilian 
soon learned to appreciate him, and made him his ooun* 
dllor. Many a favour granted to Nuremberg was owing . 
to the esteem in which he held its representative. When 
the war with Switzerland broke out in 1499, Pirckheimer 
had an opportunity of exercising his military talents; he led 
the Nuremberg troops to the Emperor. The warwaa unsuc* 
oessfiil, but he proved his ability, and wrote a history of die 
^mpaign During this war, Maximilian was once crossing 
from Lindaa to Constance m the same vessd with Pirck* 
iMBier, and read aloud to him some of his memoriab which 
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he had been dictating on board, and asked him how he 
liked the Cavalier Latin. 

The time which was not occapied with public affiurs, 
Pirckheimer gave to learning and to intercourse with learned 
men. The most eminent of them approached him with 
reverence, and attached great importance to his opinions. 
His house, which his guests called regal in its splendoar, 
his library well stocked with books and MSS., was open to 
every man of learning. His banquets, at which he loved to 
assemble men of talent, were famous ; and it was he chiefly 
who made Nuremberg a literary centre. He was a Humanist, j 
and took a foremost place in the ranks of the Reuchlinists. 
His Latin, though not faultless, has a classical tone and 
Roman dignity. In Greek he was quite at home, and trans- 
lated works of Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, and Ludan into 
Latin or German. Count von Nuenar corresponded with 
him on ancient German history, Erasmus and Cochlaus on 
theology ; others proposed complicated legsd questions for his 
opinion. Neither was Pirckheimer a stranger to art He 
was an amateur musician, admired the works of his fellow- 
citizen, Albert Diirer, and .was deeply grieved to see him 
prematurely cut off, the victim of a tormenting wife. 

The description which Pirckheimer gives us of his life on 
his brother-in-law's estate, when the plague was raging at 
Nuremberg, is like a picture after the antique. Here, &r 
from the turmoil of politics, he lived entirely for study and 
nature; he read Plato in the mornings, and in the after- 
noons, as the gout kept him indoors, he watched from the 
castle windows the country folk in the fields, the fisherman 
or sportsman in the valleys and on the neighbouring hillsy 
entertained visitors torn the neighbourhood, or his baili£Gi 
and tenants with their wives and children. The evening was 
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agun devoted to studyt especially of histoiyt and of woiks 
wliidi treat of the nuumen of men and the Ivories of iiatine. 
He sitt ttp late at night, and, when the sky is dear, he fol- 
lows with an instrument the course of the planets, by which 
be thinks to read die events of the future, the fiue of rulers 
and nations. 

Fnm a man of this stamp, who did not scruple to criticiae 
a Reuchlin or an Erasmus, Hutten could but expect a candid 
'"Topinion if he submitted any of his writings to him. And 
Pirckhetmer, who was eighteen years Hutten's senk>r, had 
passed part of his youth at an ecclesiastical court, and had 
since had much diplomatic mtercourse with rulers, had had 
ftr more experience of court life than Hutten, who was but 
a novice. He let him feel this with good-natured irony. 
He thought the dialogue smart, but immature; Hutten 
would know more about it when he had twenty years' expe- 
rience of it, but he hopes that this experience may be spared 
him, and that he may soon be able to live to his friends and 
the muses. 
I The way in which thc^younger man took this criticism is 
\ worthy of both. He did not defend his work (which is, in 
\ frurt, one of his w^^jcest), but said that, since his ** Dialogue 
\ on QMirt Life" was immature, his friend should allow him 
\ time to gain more experience, and not entice him away when 
be was only on the threshold. And then Hutten develops 
hii. plan of life in-one of the most attractive coomiunications 
we have from^his pen, and which gives us a*deep insight 
into his mind, and tht culture of the time. 
In a few words, the gist of the letter is, that a combinatioB 
/ of a learned and practical life is not only possible, but, for a 
I nature like his, desirable ; that his position at the Court of 
Mayence was rather an advantage to his studies tfian not 
He had warned others from court life| and yet lemained at 
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court himself. But what else can he do? He was too 
young (he was just thirty) to live merely a student's life, 
even if he were fitted for it He must first see something of 
the world. His friend will remind him of his twelve yearsf 
wanderings. True, he had learnt and seen much during this / 
time, but he had accomplished nothing ; it was but a prelude .' 
to life. Now he must begin life in earnest Pirckheimer ' 
did not quite know him. Besides study, he must have inter- 
course with all sorts of men, and with those unlike himself. 
He could much more easily endure this social bustle, from 
which he could always withdraw, than solitude. He there- 
fore sought to combine the two. He had earned some dis* 
tinction by writing, and did not despair of acquiring some 
fame in the afiairs of the world. But his beloved studies 
should never be neglected ; his friends were much mistaken 
if they thought they were so. His persistent defence of 
Reuchlin had proved how deeply ingrained his love of . 
learning was. And if not always a prudent, he should ever 
be a zealous opponent of those who darken the rising sun 
of culture and obscure the light of truth. He cares not for 
their hatred, but they shall fear him too. In future he meant 
not only to deride them behind their backs, but to withstand 
them to their faces. We must not be discouraged at the 
slow progress of the good cause. It will come to pass 
** that learning will revive, the knowledge of the languages | 
of Greece and Italy will unite us with those lands, culture 
win take up her abode in Germany, barbarism will be driven 
back over the Hyperborean mountains and to the Baltic 
Sea. Meanwhile we will emulate the palm-tree, by aspiring 
the higher the more they seek to repress us, and oppose our 
oppressors with unyielding persistence." In this task they 
will each do his part ; Pirckheimer as veteran and leadfor, 
Htttten as recruit He will drive the foe firom the field, that 
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Fiickheuner and others may sow it with the seeds of h{{^ 
culture. 

Erasmus had awakened men's minds in the Rhenish 
coantnr and nether Germany, Reuchlin had instructed his 
Swabians, and Pirckheimer had taught Nurembeig. Nurem* 
beig ooukl boast of having gained the fiivour of'Hutten the 
noble, who had always had an aversion to cities and com* 
merce. Of all the cities of Germany it was the most fruitfid 
in dever men, and best knew how to piixe them. They had 
a proverb at Venice that all the German dties were blind, 
but that Nuremberg could see with one eye. Nurembeq; 
also distinguished itself in art and industiy. Albert Dilrer, 
the Apelles of modem times, belonged to it, whose name 
the Italians put to their works to make them sell. Sudi a 
dty had been a grateful soil for Pirckheimer's labours; the 
infusion of culture into Hutten's own class was a much more 
difficult process. The idea had always prevailed among die 
nobles that learning was beneath them. Eitelwolf had tried 
to disabuse them of it, but he died too soon. Now a brighter 
prospect was opening. The most distinguished councillors 
of the Emperor and princes, and some of the princes them- 
sdves, favoured the Humanist party; and so they were 
extolled and compared to Maecenas and Augustus, in order 
to encourage them. It had come to be thought that patron- 
age of learning became a prince. He thought that all sorts 
of traps should be set to catch the iavour of princes, and 
learned men must take office under them, as the theologians 
and lawyers did.* 

• TIm ifOBy with which Haticn did tfaii himielf SMy bs seen ftem 
bit letter to Erasmiis of ACarch, 1519. Ht asks Eratnras to praisstha 
aichbiihopwcU for tba iaiFov ht has ihowa to himeir; itwiD bs far 
tbo good of other leaned OMat the aichUibop alwayi hoped to bo 
la OM of Enarai's woria wboi ho ihowsd lavD« to a 
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After thi$ digression, Hutten returns to his theme, 
heimer himself has given convincing proof that time may be 
secured for study amidst public business, and even amidst 
the tumult of war. Not that he will compare himself to so 
great an example, but a life of study alone would not suit 
him ; at any rate, not yet ** First," he ftxrlaim% ^ let this 
ferment subside, let this restless spirit get weary, let it earn 
the repose, to which, as it seems to me, you are calling me 
before the time." The good prince had given him a dispen- 
sation from ordinary business. In spite of the turmoils of 
the present year, he had studied much and written some- 
thing. In order to be able to read and work anyidiere, he 
carried a portable library about with him, and was seeking 
a young man as reader and amanuensis. 

If he' did not remain at court, where could he go? In* 
a dty you can study in peace and quiet, but not in a 
noble's castle. The limited space, the bustle, the cares 
of the farm and for defence, left no time for study. .JHbat 
was not the peaceful haven to which Pirckheimer could 
summon him. Perfect peace and security was nowhere to 
be found on earth. Not courts alone, but life itself may be 
likened to a stormy sea. 

He had before him a definite aim, but he must live while 
pursuing it; and this his post at court enabled him to do. 
It was a reasonable ambition with him to maintain his name 
and dignity, to be worthy of his nobility, to make it his own 
by real merit, to add to the family fame. If he neglected 
thisy he should increase the prejudice of his class against 
learning. To a certain extent, he was counting on good 
fortune ; there were many things that nothing but this could 
give him, while there was nothing worth speaking of that 
misfoirtune could take away. Fortune could add lustre to 
his rank, but not diminish it. He should maintain peace of 
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mmd He could seek for honoun, and yet despise them. 
Let his friend, dien, not seek to detadi him from oourt 
life until he had attained his end. When he had achieved 
somediingp and given evidence that he had lived, he would 
buiy himsdf m learned seclusion, and laugh at the courde ii » 
theologians, the nobles and lawyers. ^' 

After communications about his health, the Diet, and the 
society he found at Augsbuig, Hutten turns to litnaiy 
matteis— Enuimus's new edition of the New Testament, 
Budaus*s '' Commentary on the Pandects,'^ and other s^;ns 
of the revival of learning in France and Germany, and con- 
cludes with the triumphant exclamation, " O age ! O learn- 
ing I It is a pleasure to live, my WUibald, if not yel to 
settle down to repose. Learning is flourishing, minds are 
awakening. Be hanged, barbarism, and make up thy mina 
to be banished." 

Hutten knew that by this letter he had raised a lasting 
memorial to Pirckheimer and their friendship. He pro- 
claimed this openly by sending a number of printed copies 
of it, together with copies of the dialogue on Court Life** 
and the " Address on the Turkish War," for the booksellers 
at Nuremberg, and others to be forwarded to Leipzig. 

While at Augsburg, Huiten was recommended by Stromer, 
his prince's physician, to submit to a new process of treat- 
ment for a distressing malady to which he had been subject 
for years. Medical science was then groping in the dark, 
and it is difficult to say which is the mopt painiiil, the 
description Hutten gives of his condition, or of the tocmcnts 
to which he was subjected by ignorant docton. He dragged 
his sufferings about with him from Greiftwald to Rome, 
from '^^enna and Olmuts to Mayence and Paiisi when be 
needed rest and care; he tried all sorts of mnedies^ and 
not seklom entrusted himself to quacks. Oncofhisfiiaids^ 
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seeing his dreadful and apparently hopeless siiffering9i 
advised him to put an end to his life. He must have had 
indomitable fortitude and courage, for besides the intrinsic 
merit of his writings, he must have the credit of having often 
composed them, full of spirit and vigour as they are, during 
severe, tedious, and almost hopeless sickness. During the 
course of medical treatment at Augsburg, the doctors' pro- 
hibitions did not deter him from study and composition ; 
they did not know that these occupations were rather a 
pleasure to him than a labour. 

From the use of guaiacum he now thought that a radical 
cure had been effected. After three months' use of it he 
felt as if new bom, and speaks of the wood to which he 
' thought he owed his cure with a sort of religious veneration, 
as a heaven-sent boon, and felt himself in duty bound to 
immortalise it in a book, and to make it l^nown io suffering 
humanity.* 

In a passage about the regimen to be observed during 
the cure, he speaks of the luxury which has become pre* 
valent in Germany. He inveighs against the vice of drunken- 
ness, but still less excusable is the luxury in food and attire 
which is coming into vogue, the taste for foreign spices, per- 
fumes, and stufis which unnerve and impoverish the Ger- 
mans. According to Pliny, oatmeal porridge 'served the 
ancient Germans for food. Now we hanker after foreign. 

* In Dr. Strauss*! book tHe greater part of a chapter is devoted to m 
disquisitioD on the causes, nature, and treatment of Hutten*s makdy, and 
to an inquiry to what extent his moral character was involved in it. It 
is omitted here as not being suited for general readers, and the short 
notice above, abridged from the original, incorporated with the present 
chapter. It may be remarlced that it would at any rat« be vnlair to 
Jndge Hutten by the moral standard of the present day. Dr. Stnnit 

; obtenres that it is wdl known that in the Middle Ages people were lar 
npon such subjects than would be eiprcttd finom theieUgloai 

I views mUd^-^Th 
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ddioicies, and our own products are sold to buy tfaenu 
It is this that has so enriched the Fuggers. Hatten 
gires a formal Penai to silk and saffron, and wishes that aU 
who cannot dispense with pepper may have the gout. The 
book was printed at Mayence, and had a krge drcnlation. 

Hutten had scarcely regained his strength after his cure 
at Augsbuig, when, towards the dose of 1518, he went to 
Steckelbeig to visit his parents. Here he could breathe 
fieely once more and lay aside all scruples, in many of 
which however he was certainly not in the haUt of indulging. 
He was vexed that his address on the Turks had been 
mutihtted in deference to the fears of his friends. If he 
remained at court, as a means of living, must he renounce' 
the patriotic duty of speaking the, truth ? In the free air of 
his native hills he could stand it no longer. He printed 
the address entire, with a dedication to all free and true 
Germans. He had yielded unwillingly to the fears (^ his 
friends, but it seemed to him ignoble to refrain from serving 
his country from fear of personal danger, and moreover he 
could not see the danger. If it should threaten him, he 
relied upon his Germans, Hutten condudes with these 
words, which might be taken to heart by the reactionary 
party of all times: '* In fact, if there is any one who wishes 
to see German liberty so crushed that we may not protest 
against wrong or ignominy, let him see to it that this gagged 
and stifled liberty does not suddenly break forth and assert 
itself to die discomfiture of its oppressors. How much more 
prudent would it be, how much more advisable^ even from 
the standpoint of our oppressors, to alk>w it a little breathing 
room, not to confine it within so narrow a space as to compel 
it to procure air by a violent outbreak I For liberty submits 
to be restrained when it is cuimingly done^ but fhe will not 
sttbinit to be slaughtered : to annihilate W is impossible* 
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NEW EDITION OF LIVY. ^^S J 

Let them then voluntarily give us a little liberty that we may \ 
not have to take it by force. It is but little that I have - 
taken myself, namely, not to be silent about a real grievance, ' 
and to give modest expression to the complaints of my 
countiy. Courage, then 1 And you who have the liberties i 
of the Fatherland at heart, who care for German honour, / 
and are not quite given over to superstition, read, do like- 
wise, and farewell." 

When Hutten returned to Mayence, early in 15x9, he \ 
paid a literary homage to his prince by dedicating a new I 
edition of Livy to him. Fragments of two books of Livy 
which had been missing had been found at St. Martin's, at 
Mayence, and two scholars had had a new and improved 
edition of this author printed by Schofier at Mayence. They f 
asked Hutten to write the dedication, thinking that it would 
be more flattering to the archbishop if written by a member 
of his court The learned historian himself, says Hutten, 
could not have chosen a more worthy patron than one 
who had so favoured learning and learned men as Albert. 
On the other hand, the dedication of an author like 
Livy was an honour to the Elector which he would re* 
quite by fresh Mascenic services. *' Thou knowest thy 
calling ; thou iavourest learning, and learning is glorified 
by thee." 

In Febniaiy, 1519, the dialogue called ^Febris" ap- 
peared, which, although perhaps written at Mayence oif 
Steckelbeig, suggested itself to Hutten at Augsburg by what! ^ 
he saw and heard of Cardinal Cajetan. It is a satire on\ ^ 
the luxurious lives of the clergy and men of wealth, with 
special reference to the cardinaL Hutten wishes to dismiss 
Fever, which has taken up his quarters with hinu Fever 
begs in that case to be sent into other good quarters,/ 
Hutten refers him to Cardinal Cajetan, who has been sen^ 
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from Rome to Germany to raise money, ostensibly for a 
war with the Turks, but really for the Court of Rome. 
Fever would certainly be well off there, for the man reposes 
in purple within heavy curtainSi eats off silver, drinks out of 
gold, and was such an epicure that he could not relish any- 
thing in Germany. The German game disfgusts him, the 
bread is tasteless, and the wine brings tears into his ejres. 
Fever does not fancy the meagre hypocrite ; he is niggardly 
to his servants, and will be sure to put him under a ban the 
moment he crosses the threshold. With the princes and 
merchants he is afraid of the doctors. Fever reminds Hutten 
of a service he once did him ; eight years ago he was his 
guest as a Quaternion fever for half a year, and how indut* 
trious, pious, and patient it made him 1 Yes, Fever bad 
greatly tormented him, and he had thrown himself into his 
work to beguile himself, retorts Hutten, and if Fever does 
not depart at once he threatens him with the physician 
Stromer. He may go to the monks, whose good living with- 
out exercise must be most inviting to Fever; but they have 
learnt to charm him away, says Fever, from the old women 
who confess to them. Among the canons then there are 
many well-favoured people ; they do, to be sure, take more 
exercise in riding and hunting than the monks, but thu is 
made up for by the greater excesses they indulge in. But 
they have so many other maladies already that there is no 
room for Fever. Hutten sends him at last to a benefice- 
hunter just come from Rome, with whom he will find all he 
wants to his heart's content 

Amidst occupations of this sort a oourtiei's life became 
more and more uncongenial to our knight He had nothing.- 
in common with these empty-headed, imffed-up paiasites. 
Yet he couhl ill dispense with the income whidi his pott 
bcougbt hint His patron had alrea^jr released Um fima 










HOPES OF A PENSION. 




the dutiei of his office ; he hoped that he would set him still 
further at liberty by gianting him a pension which he might 
spend idiere he liked. It was akeadjr half promised, and 
now Erasmus was asked publidy to laud the Elector fior it 
in order to insure its realisation. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A CAMPAIGN, AND PROJICT OF MARRIAGB. 

TJUTT£N*S literary leisure was now broken in upon by 
an unexpected event In January, 1519, the Em- 
peror Maximilian died at Wels, in Upper Austria. At the 
banquet held at Stuttgard on the occasion, Duke Ubich 
received intelligence that one of his castellans had been 
stabbed by two men from Reutlingen. He sprang up from 
table, mounted his horse, sounded an alarm in the country, 
advanced to the city, and took it, thus reducing it from an 
imperial dty to a country town of Wiirtembeig. 

The Emperor was dead. The regent for south-west Ger- 
many, the Count Palatine Louis, was on friendly terms with 
Duke Ubich, so there was nothing to fear from that quarter. 
But Reutlingen belonged to the Swabian League, from which 
Ulrich had withdrawn, and in which his offended brothers- 
in-law, the Dukes of Bavaria, held a prominent positioo* 
The League therefore raised an army to confront die dit- 
turber of the peace, which was joined by many of the Fkan* 
conian nobles; the Huttens, who had never received the 
compensation money promised them by the treaty of Blao- 
beeren, at dieir head How ooukl Uhridi von Hutten stay 
away, when such an opportuniQr offered of helping to do- 
throoe hit ancient foe, and of playing the knjght oooe moic^ 
after having so long devoted himsdf exdnsive^ to liteniy 
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punoits? In February and March, whSe reprinting his 
** Phalarismtis," he equipped himself, and rode meanwhile to 
see Frans von Sickbgen, who, previously in the pay of 
France, and in league with the Duke of Wiirtembeig, had 
been gained over by the Swabian League, chiefly by Diet- 
rich Spat, Sabine's paladin. 

It was this common interest which first brought these two 
men together. They were soon mutually attracted, and 
from their fiatemisation great projects arose, but also great 
misfortunes for both. During Hutten's visit, his dialogue 
** Febris" was read aloud to Sickingen, and what he under- 
stood of it (for Latin was not his forte) pleased him so well, 
that he saud he should like to have it in German* Hutten 
therefore had it translated, and wrote a lively dedication to 
the honourable, beloved, and renowned Franz von Sickin- 
gen. He had heard that his friend had had to entertain 
Fever in his castles, and desired to give him an antidote ; 

I a 

but the little book was much prettier and more artistic in 
Latin. 

Just as Hutten was about tp start for the campaign, he 
sent a letter to Francis I. of France, with whom he was ac- 
quainted from his embassy to France, to dissuade him from 
supporting Duke Ulrich, as it was said he was going to do. 
He reminded him of the old proverb, ** He who would in war 
be beaten, let him battle with the Germans." Not that Ger- 
many is invincible, but no one has yet attained a complete 
victory over her. He wrote to Erasmus that he was not 
afinid of the bandits ; but they had some forces and allies, 
and might involve all Germany in war* Should this struggle 
cost him his life, let Erasmus take care that he should not 
be foigotten in his immortal works. It appears firom Hut- 
ten's letters during the campaign that Duke Ulrich inspired 
great fear, and it was prophesied in many quarten that be 
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would beat the League. But when the Swin deserted him, 
hb strength was gone. Besides them, the doke had only 
anned country people and a few hirdingSy Hrlio were no 
matdi for the army of the League. The councillors of the 
League knew this very well, and effected that die Swiss 
Diet should recall their troops. The duke knew it too, and 
wept when he saw them moving off. It decided the war 
before it was begun, and there was nothing left for him but 
to take refuge in his castle of Tubingen, and to abandon his 
country to the advancing foe. 

On s8th March, the army of the League set out fiom 
near Ulm and entered Wiirtemberg, commanded by Duke 
William of Bavaria. Frans von Sickingen with seven bun* 
dred and eighty-nine horsemen, among whom was Hutten, 
joined the army near Kirchheim early in April. It had but 
to walk over the course ; nowhere was there any serious 
resistance. On 7th April, Stuttgard submitted to the con- 
queror. 

We have a number of letters from Hutten to his friends 
which introduce us to the stirring life in camp. On 14th 
April he wrote from Stuttgard to Arnold Glaubeiger that be 
had seen no enemy as yet; most of the towns and villages 
had submitted. Tubingen only held out The nobks had 
retired into the castle, and the duke had fled to France or 
Switzerland (really to the Palatinate) to seek help^ The 
army d the League wished for nothing so much as a bcave 
foe, that they might gain booty and renown. He mentioos 
that before the duke's flight, the widow of his murdered 
cousin was with him at TUbiogen* It was a pity ttat the 
Helen of this war had not fallen into their haads» Oat she 
mi^ receive her deserts. 

Hutten wrote this letter in Renddin's iKWse. ' The good 
old man was in tenrible alarm on the appioadi of dis| 
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enemy. He did not know what a friend he bad in its 
midst, and had buried his beloved books. Hutten, through 
Sickingen's mediation, obtained a promise that, in case of an 
assault upon Stuttgard, Reuchlin's house should be secured 
by a public proclamation to the army. But it did not come 
to this ; the city surrendered under conditions, and Siddn- 
gen himself went with Hutten to Reuchlin, assured him 
of his esteem, and promised him assistance in the process 
never yet brought to an end. 

The travelled knight was delighted with Wiirtemberg. 
''There is scarcely a prettier country in Germany,'' he 
wrote. ** The Swabians call Stuttgard the earthly paradise^ 
so finely is it situated." More's the pity, thought Hutten, 
that it should not have a better ruler. 

On the 3ist of April, Hutten wrote to his friends at l/Lkj^ 
ence, that the enemy had not yet been seen in the field. 
All eyes were now directed towards Tubingen. If it did 
not surrender it was to be stormed. Hutten repeatedly ex- 
tols the troops. "Confront me i^nth the Turks," he exdaims, 
** and bid me conquer Asia with these soldiers." On the 
last day of April he tells his friends that Tubingen is taken. 
Considering its strength, he sees in this success, and in the 
whole course of the war, the hand of God and the power of 
conscience. 

Meanwhile the Huttens had endeavoured to do their 
duty to their murdered cousin. He was buried in the village 
of Kongen, not far from the scene of the murder; they 
had the body disinterred and removed to Esslingen to be 
afterwards laid in the family vault, and took it as a miraco- 
lous sign of his innocence, that after four years it was not 
decayed, and that the face was recognisable. 

During this campaign, Hutten became more intimate 
«witb Fxanx von Sickingen. He slept in his tent, and was 
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vtMdf by hit side. Hutten's letters are full of his pnise. 
He calls him in all respects a great man. He maintained 
composure amidst good or ill fortune ; had great ideaSi a 
dignified and impressive way of speaking, his manners were 
simple and sociable^ and he was greatly beloved by the 
troops. He wrote to Erasmus, ''He is a man such as 
Germany has not seen for a long time, and I hope he 
wiD one day bring great fiune to this nation. There is 
nothing that we admire in the ancients that he does not 
strive to emulate. He is wise, he is eloquent, quick of 
perception, and energetic, as a leader ought to be. God 
prosper his undertakings." 

After the campaign, Hutten went to Wildbad for his 
health. Shortly before he received a letter from Erasmus 
from Louvain. He rallies his young friend on his martial 
tastes. After telling him that occupation had hitherto pre- 
vented his reading his '* Aula,** and that his ** FeSvis ** and 
** Phalarismus " were forbidden at Louvain, on account of 
the personal allusions they contained, he continues, ** But 
what do I hear ? Hutten, man of steel, is going to the 
wars 1 I see that you are bom for combat, since you fight 
not only with tongue and pen, but with Mars's weapons 
also. It is no great feat indeed to fight amongst many 
against one, when you once put so many to flight single* 
handed at Bologna. I admire your courage ; but if you 
take my advice you will keep their Hutten for the Muses.** 
Erasmus also tries to dissuade Hutten from papAr warfiue. 
He had not yet seen the ''Triumphus Capnionis,'' and 
hoped as it had been kept back so long by hk advice, 
that it had been toned down. There was never any 
end to squabbling ; the other parfy was bt superior to 
theirs in maligniQr» lyings and slander.^ The Humanists 
shotthl let it enjoy this wapmoMCf, for tbqr had some* 
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thing better to do than to waste their time m stapid 
disputes. 

From WildtMd Hutten went to Esslingen, where the 
League held a numerously attended convention after the 
conquest of Wiirtembeig. He had asked his fiiend Arnold 
Glaubeiger to have his orations against Duke Ulrich 
copied ; he now revised them, as he had been asked to 
print them, and wrote a final oratioa The fourth con- 
eluded with the stirring appeal to the Emperor and princes 
to arraign the criminal, the rhetorical thunder of which still 
resounds in our ears. The theme of the fifth oration is that 
what was.then demanded is now accomplished; the tyrant 
was punished and made harmlesis, but not as demanded, by 
imperial authority, but by the combination of several states 
of the empire to help themselves. It was less than the 
other, but still it was a success to praise God for. Then, to 
show the greatness of the achievement, the depravity of the 
banished ruler and the danger to be apprehended from him 
are again described. There was nothing new to be said on 
this subject, and the repetition is tedious. Hutten says, as 
it was said among his subjects, that the duke wanted to 
make himself king, and to overturn the constitution. 

In August the duke invaded his country, but with msof- {j 
ficient forces, and he was again banished ; this time for some 
years. In September Hutten had all his writings and letters 
referring to his cousin's murder printed. They were eagerly (\ j 
ready not only in Germany, but in France, England, Italy, «^^ 
and Spain. The '* Orations ** were used as school exercises ; /' / , '. 
the ^ Phalarismus " made the Wiirtembeig tyrant a by-word, *^ 
like the Sicilian one in former times. Moderate and ptu« /■ r. 
dent-men might disapprove the vehemence and exaggeration 
of these writiligs, but they could not prevent the effect pro- 
duced by them. 
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But we are forestalling the time, and roust return to 
Hutten at Esslingen, where we find him now weary of the 
restless life in camp. ''I look back with longing to my 
studies," he wrote to a friend, ''and sometimes exclaim in 
my sleep, ' O Muses I O learning 1 '" And to another, '' I 
shall go back from here to Mayence and my books and 
studies, and for a time to court also." 

Another desire which now began to arise in Hutten's 
mind was connected with this. The leisure for which he 
sighed could only be partially filled, for a nature like his, by 
literary pursuits. He was in better health than he had been 
for years, and thoughts of marriage occurred to him. He 
wrote to his old friend, Fischer of Wiirzburg — '' I am filled 
with longing for repose, in which I may indulge in the 
future. For this I must have a wife who will take care of 
me. You know my tastes ; it does not suit me to be alone. 
They talk to me in vain of the happiness of a single life, 
and the advantages of solitude. I am not made for it. I 
want some one with whom I can find relief from care, and 
even firom severe studies. Some one with whom I can 
recreate myself, and enjoy light and pleasant intercourse* 
Some one who will blunt the edge of sorrow, and lighten 
the load of care. Give me a wife, my Frederic ; and that 
you may know what sort of one, let her be pretty, young, 
well-bred, cheerful, modest, patient Let her have enough, 
but not much. I do not seek wealth, and as to rank, I 
think the lady to whom Hutten will offer his .hand will 
posseu nobility enough." 

This letter gives the idea that Hutten had not got 
beyond a general wish to marry; but there is one to 
Arnold Glauberger, written three weeks earlier, and 
refSerring to one which is lost, from which it appears 
that he had more definite views. ''What I have said 
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to you about marriage,** he writes, ''is to be taken in 
earnest It is not a mere project; it is my settled in- 
tention, so far as they will allow it" ^ Tkey^ appears to 
refer to the lady's family. 

In May or June Hutten returned to Mayence, where it 
had been rumoured that he was dead, and his admiren 
mourned for him while his enemies rejoiced* The Elector 
fulfilled his promise by releasing him from all duties without 
withdrawing his income. He afterwards made another 
attempt to secure Hutten's services at his court, but he 
could not be persuaded. 

Albert would also have liked to adorn it by the presence 
of Erasmus, and repeatedly invited him through Hutten. 
Erasmus had dedicated his ** Method of True Theology" to 
him, and lauded him for the favour he had shown to Hutten, 
the great Latin scholar. Highly flattered, the Elector 
destined for him a handsome silver goblet, chased with gold, 
and commissioned Hutten to present it to him. Erasmus 
neglected no opportunity at this time of recommending 
Hutten to him as a young man who would one day be an 
ornament to Germany. His present eccentricities would be 
corrected as he grew older. 

In his present position, free from care, Hutten was able 
to pursue his marriage schemes. He once more wrote to 
his friend Arnold, for the lady belonged to another branch 
of the Glauberger family. Her father was dead, and her 
mother had married again, and Hutten anticipated difficul- 
ties with her, for she had lofty aims for her daughter. 
Arnold's father-in-law, who was one of her guardians, 
was to sound her as to what sort of connection she 
desired for her daughter, and to try to gain her over, and 
to disarm her of her suspicions that he was a revolutionary 
and dangerous person. The brother was to ascertain what 
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her mother will give her daughter now, and what she will 
leave her. He was to tell them that there was no truth in 
the report that he would take his bride to some eagle's nest 
in the wilderness. It would not suit him at all ; it was his 
wish to live in a city. " Pallas founded cities ; she is the 
goddess of my studies ; the woods may suit centaurs.** He 
concludes by saying: *'May you find Hutten worthy to 
have your civic rights conferred on him, to enter your 
brotherhood. He has not conquered many cities like a 
fire-eater, but his fame has found its way into many empires ; 
he has not caused many to perish, but loves and is beloved 
by many. He does not stalk about on stilts ells high, nor 
scare people by a gigantic form, but he is not second to 
many in strength of mind. He is not indeed distinguished 
for beauty, or a fine form, but he flatters himself that mental 
culture has made him lovable. He is not used to boast 
and brag, but he ventures to hope that those who have 
learnt to know him will not cast him aside because he is 
simple, honest, and open. But this is almost boasting. 
Once more, farewell, and write soon and fully. F.S.-— 
I am at present engaged on works with which I hope 
soon to give you pleasure. For the present I send the 
'Febris' to your brother. My studies are the greatest 
delight to me. I wish we were together, that you might 
see with what jokes I amuse myself! Destroy this letter 
at once if you care for my reputation; by your friend- 
ship, I conjure you to do it" His friend did not cany 
out this request ; the letter is preserved among the family 
archives, without any detriment to the knight's reputation. 

The negotiations seem at first to have promised succetSy 
for half a year later Cochlaus wrote of Hutten that if his 
hopes were fulfilled he would soon bring home a rich and 
noble 
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Thus Hutten onoe dreamed of a timple and petoefol 
life ; he rq(arded himself for the moment as a hannkn 
person, and his works as pleasant jests ; but he was even 
then about to raise a storm by their means, whidi was to 
drive him for ever from the haven in whidi he was thinkiDg 
to take refuge. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HUTTEN IN LEARNED LEISURE.— HIS PROSPECTS AND 

PLANS. 
1519— 151a 

A FEW weeks alter Hutten's return to Mayence an. 
important political event occurred The jrouthful 
Charles of Austria, inheritor of Burgundy on his father's 
side, and of Spain and Naples on his mother's, was chosen, 
by the assembled electors at Frankfort, King of the Germans, 
in the place of his grandfather Maximilian. For. a long 
time the princes vacillated between him and Francis L of 
France ; but Charles was at length elected under circum- 
stances which were very encouraging for Hutten and his 
aspirations. His patron, Albert of Mayence, and his friend, 
Franz von Sickingen, were among the most active promoters 
of Charles's election, while Leo X. and his legates did their 
utmost to secure the German crown for the King of France. 
Thus, from the first set against the Pope, and indebted to 
Hutten's patrons, it appeared as if the young ruler might 
easily be induced to favour our knight's plans. Much, 
ag»in, was expected from Charles's younger brother, the i^ 
Archduke Ferdinand, who had just arrived in the Nether- 
lands from Spain. He was looked upon as a patron of 
Humanistic tendencies, and revered Erasmus. It was there* 
ton hoped that he would be an aUy against barbarism. 
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Under these ciicumstances it was impossible for Hutten 
to keep to his literary jests ; he felt constrained to lift up his 
voice more loudly and earnestly than ever against the root 
of all evil| the Romish supremacy in Germany, in order, if 
possible, to open the eyes of the new sovereign, and gain 
him over to his cause. 

. Hutten was then at work on various writings, among others 

Ion ** Badiscus, or the Roman Triads,** but the first that was 

jfinished appears to have been the Dialogue ''Fortuna,** 

I which is connected with the plans of life and marriage men- 

Itioned in the last chapter. The ''Fortuna** is the most 

I happy of all Hutten*s Dialogues, as far as style is con« 

/ cemed ; and though less impregnated with ideas of reform 

' than ** Badiscus,** and some later ones, it gives us a great . 

^ insight into his character. It represents a parley of the 

reason with the desires, in which the latter, like women, 

according to Schiller's ** Wallenstein,** after talking rationally 

for hours, come back to their first point 

It will be remembered that in Hutten*s letter to Pirck« 
heimer he said that he was to some extent reckoning upon 
fortune. "There are things,*' he writes, "which are only 
^attainable by good fortune, not even by virtue ; in these 
cases I look, for the turning of the wheel, to the blind god- 
dess, the mad rulerr^e^tiueen of all vicissitudes. I look 
ibr a lucky turn of the wheel to prosper me.** 

In the Dialogue Hutten approaches the goddess with 
the request that she will grant him so much of her super* 
iluity as will enable him to live a quiet life of learned leisure. 
To live in suitable style and dignity he must haig^ some 
accession of f<$rtune. If asked how much ? — If he takes a 
wife he should like to buy a house near her home,, with a 
garden attached ; £mher off, some land, with fish-ponds ; he 
must have dogs for the chase, a few riding-horieiy servantt. 
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Fuggers are in much greater need, for 
income of two hundred thousand flo 
commercial monopoly. She must f; 
Hutten must have patience. In vai 
4hat people's wants must not be me 
fancies, but by the real facts. Fortuna 
nor^rorth, being blind ; made so by Ju 
she could see she favoured the good, 
now she showers her gifts to whomsoevc 
them* 
Hutten then says he must address him 
' Fortuna tells him that he has long been \ 
requests of men ; the only proper prayer i 
in a sound body. The disputants now d 
whether there is a Providence. The sv 
seems to be against it, yet the retribution 
tyrant has just met with is in favour ot 
dear, that the theologians reason about 
most capricious fsishion. If the good pre 
virtue never goes unrewarded; if the] 
'•Whopa the Lord Iav-**- ^ 
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tempt of riches, for no one is more avaricious than the 
theologians. 

""When advised to work ipstead of praying, Hutten says 
that he had been working for a long time, and yet had not 
attained his end. He had been pursuing his studies under 
greater difficulties than any one else in his day, wandering 
as an exile, struggling with poverty and disease. It wai 
love of knowledge which had induced him to do it, and he 
had always hoped some day to be able to study in inde- 
pendent leisure. Now, then, says Fortuna, he must 
work to get rich. Hutten replies that he had hoped this 
would happen to him while pursuing the former object f 
and he had been living two whole years at court in order to 
enrich himself like other people, but without success. 
Whether it was that he was unlucky, or that he was not 
skilled in flatter}', he could not say, but he thought now he 
deserved to be able to live. 

So he can, rejoins Fortima, if he will be content to 
be poor, like many of the greatest men. But Hutten says 
he regards poverty, if not exactly an evil, yet as something 
wretched. And yet, says Fortuna, it is far more favour- 

« 

able to study than wealth, with all the care and business it 
brings. Did he know any rich man who enjoyed peaceful 
leisure ? There are the priests, says Hutten. But to them, 
says Fortuna, Jupiter sends gout, fever, and all sorts of 
maladies, and sows envy and enmity among them. Hutten 
would be just like them if he were rich. He did not want 
to be rich, only to have enough for moderate desires. The 
goddess might grant him something from her oomucopise. 
Fortuna warns him that it contains evil as well as good, and 
he wants to look in and see what he would like, bat Foftuna 
bids him get out of the way that she- may have a throw. 
Looking down to earth, Hutten peicetvet a great tcnunbki 
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and concoune of nien ; some look pleased, othen vexed. 
The best luck has fallen to Spain, and has given many 
crowns, and even that of the Roman Empire, to the young 
King Charles. Some of the other kings are displeased, 
and their ambassadors pull long faces ; the Pope's legate is 
ready to hang himself. Bad luck has fallen to Africa, where 
some barbaric princes have been defeated by Charles's 
army ; a hopeful beginning of the new reign. 

Hutten, above all things, desires a wife from the goddess. 
Her warnings of the difficulties and dangers of marriage 
make no impression upon him. ''For the leisure I long 
for," he says, ** I must hdve a wife, who will relieve me of 
domestic cares, help to provide for my wants, irtio will 
bring me children, nurse me when I am ill, mourn and 
rejoice with me,, and to whom I can confide everything." 
With sUch a wife he would live in industrious leisure, and ^ 
occupy himself with contemplation and study, reading and : 
authorship. ** Oh, bliss to be desired ! haven that I loi^ : 
for 1 blessed repose 1 Come, help me to this life combining 
leisure and dignity— occupation without danger. . This if 
the sum total ^f my desires.*' ; 

Fortuna tries all sorts of evasions — dbesnot thmk there 
is such a .wife in her comucopiae. But Hutten contrives to 
look in, and exclaims, " Here she is ; this is the one I wish 
for — pretty fsjct, fine figure ; she is charming 1 Oh, lovely 
creature 1" She has plenty of "moneynoD ; and in spite oC\ • 
Fortuna's warning that this will make him her slave, Hutten/ 
is so eager that he b ready to pull the pretty child oat by 
her hair. * 

3ut the goddess will not allow him to usurp her office in 
this fashion. She makes a throw— the girl b gone ; and, 
alas, she b fiallen to the lot of a bloated, pompous courtier. 
And thb unlucky throw has also desolated Hutten's paternal 
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estate by a storm, and want stares the family in the face* 
So Hntten despairs of good fortune, and betakes himself to 
the nearest chapel to pray for mens sana in carpa rejatio. 

His courtship, however, does not appear to have been 
then in such a desperate condition, but soon after, during 
a visit to Fnmkfort, ominous signs began to show them- 
selves. It was said that he only wanted to ally himself 
with the Glauberger family for the sake of their money. He 
wrote to his friend Arnold again to sound the family as to 
whether there was any hope ; if not, to veil the subject in 
the deepest secrecy. But all his efforts were in vain. In 
December Kunigunde Glauberger was married, not to a 
pompous courtier, but to a respectable advocate of Frank- 
fort 

We are indebted to Johann Cochlaus, then canon of 
Frankfort, for the particulars of Hutten*s stay there, at the 
beginning of 1520. Hutten told him of the dialogues which 
were to appear at the next fair — " Fortuna," *' Febris II., •* and 
the ''Trias Romana;** and mentioned a discovery which he 
had made in the library at Fulda, and which he intended to 
publish. He now by no means employed the harmless tone 
which he had assumed in the letters to Arnold Glauberger, 
but used strong language about the Pope and thejionour of* 
Germany. 

In February Hutten went to Steckelberg to visit his sick 
fiiUher, and wrote while there the dedication to '' Badiscus.** 
But we must first mention another dialogue, which precedes 
^'Badiscus" in the collection, and comes next to ''FortuUa.** 
We hare before mentioned in ''Febris I.** a passage about the 
priests, to whom Jupiter, in order to embitter their luxury, 
has sent maladies and disagreeables of every kmd. This 
jasssge fornuuthe text of a second dialogue, or second act 
of the dialogue with Fever. The opening scene is a master* 
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piece. Fever knocks at Hutten's door ; he looks out of the 
window, and tells the boy in case it is any tiresome visitor 
to deny him. Fever recognises his voice, and makes himself 
known. Hutten orders the terrified boy to bar the doors 
and windows. Fever makes vain attempts to entrap Hutten, 
and shakes the house with his assaults ; and it is all so 
vividly described that you almost foiget the allegory, and 
imagine a real transaction. 

"FebrisII." connects itself with "FebrisL" by Fever tdling 
Hutten that he could not stay with the priest to whom he 
had sent him, because he was afflicted with all sorts of other 
ills, poverty among them, which does not suit him. This gives 
occasion for a description of Jhe immoral lives of the deigy, 
evidently derived from extensive observation, and it repre- 
sents them to be as wretcEeS as they were imtnoral. Hut- 
ten asks Fever whether Jupiter approved of the decree of 
Pope Calixtus II. forbidding^riests to many. No, answers 
Fever, Jupiter said that it was decreed without his know> 
ledge, and must be abrogated. Hutten asks what is the 
cause of the degraded lives of the clergy ? Idleness, is the 
reply, and wealth. If then benefices were reduced and 
priests had to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, 
would they be more respectable ? Fever does not doubt it, 
and hopes it will not be long before the'tSermans take it in 
hand. If once a time of, scarcity occurred, industrious 
people would not allow their property to be eaten up by 
these idle and useless men, but would drive them as drones 
from the hive. >v 

Hutten is of opinion that'the*<}erman princes could per« 
form vo better service to thr^pire than in applying some 
of the funds now consumed by tbousands of idle priests to 
honoura ble wars and the su ppOTtpf Ipamfd mm, . Hutten 
means to give King Charlttthis advice himself; to repre- 
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■ent to him howunworthj it is of an emperor to permit these 
oselett men, not only to stuflf and aim, but to laud it over 
eveiybodj, princes not excepted He is perfectly aware ttat 
such counsel will draw down upon him the vengeance of 
the deigjr, but that hc..can bear, if onlj he can cany out 
his patriotic schemes. Not that he wanted to do away with 
priests, bu t only to p ut «} end. to thdr^idleness and luxury, 
and to miDce real ecclesiastics of tfaequ. Fever remariu that 
Rome, the*sbiirce of all this evil, must first be cleansed, in 
whidi Hutten fiiUy consul ; and this Ibrms an introdnctioi^ 
to die next dialogue— ** Badiscus, or die Roman Triads^" of 
iriiich Rome and its depiaviQr fonns the subject 
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CHAPTER II. 

mcntvK oppostnoH to soul reuu 
1519-15M. 

A BOUT this time Hutten ceased to 
the indiffereace, and almost contci 
felt for him during his stay at Augsburg. 
BOa at Leipng in the summer of 1519, 
Luther which it called forth, hi< cause t 
looked upon as a mere monkish quatie 
nised in him a champion of the cause whi 
himself, and would have been glad to e 
with him, had not outward drcumstanccf 
The RdbnDation gradually s upetie ded ] 
centre of Hutten'a interests, and Luther r 
dwogh without causing him to withdnw 1 
the old objects. ■■ 

It hu been noticed that during die Wjir 
Htttten t""-* *~ '" 
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of the Dominican Order of German/, and espedallj to 
Brother Jacob Hochstraten, concerning that learned and 
fiunotts gendeman, Johann Reuchlin, doctor of laws." 

He informed them that he was much displeased with 
their behaviour to Reuchlin, and called upon them to leave 
him henceforth alone, to make amends to him according to 
the sentence of Spire, and especially to pay him the costs of 
one hundred and eleven florins within one month after the 
receipt of this letter. Otherwise he, and others of Reuch- 
iin's friends, would take such action against them and the 
whde Order, as should enable Reuchlin in his honourable 
old age to enjoy the fame and esteem which he had acquired 
in all countries, and if it please God, to end his days in 



Soon after the issue of this challenge to his ecclesiastical 
\ persecutors, Reuchlin became the victim of a more tangible 
I danger. In September, Duke Ulrich again invaded his 
country. When he was advandng towards the capital, 
Reuchlin was inclined to fly, but remained to protect his 
property. He, however, suffered great losses when the 
duke gained possession of the town, and when, four weeks 
1 later, he was again banished, the League laid claim to 
Reuchlin's property, until Duke William of Bavaria took 
him under his protection. But the town was torn by con- 
tendmg factions, and Reuchlin could not rest ; so in 
November, 1519, he migrated to Ingolstadt Here alsa 
be was at first in a depressed state of mind. Impoverished 
first by the trial and then by the war, he must, have 
exhausted his hardly earned savings, ha^ not the munificent 
Pirckheimer sent him thirty gold guklens* 

Sickingen's challenge was beginning to take efiect 
About Qiristmas the provincial of the Dominirians came 
10 die knight at Landstuhl, and by his advice two envoys 
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of the Order set out to see Reucfalin at Ingolstaclt. He was 
prudent enough to refer them back to Sickingen ; he had 
confidence that this *^ Hercules " would put a stop to the 
tricks of his enemies. They tried all sorts of subterfuges, 
asked for time, kc, but Sickingen let them know that he 
was in earnest. In order to facilitate the negotiation^ they 
induced Hochstraten to resign his offices of prior and 
inquisitor, and by the end of May, 1520, Reuchlin received 
the costs of the trial in gold. Besides this, the Domi* 
nidans sent a letter to the Pope, in which, after honourable 
mention of Reuchlin, they requested that the trial might be 
suppressed for ever. But the payment of the money waa 
the only reality ; all the rest was but a shameful priestly 
cheat, as Reuchlin was only too soon to discover. 

While Hutten was thus continuing to work for Reuchlin 
and Humanism, he was trying to gain over the best of his 
old allies in the fight with the Obscurantists of Cologne for 
his new enterprise against Rome, as the head of the Ser- 
pent In August, 25 19, soon after his return from the Wiv- 
temberg campaign, he wrote, after a long interval, to his 
Erfurt friends, Eoban Hesse' and Petrejus Eberbach. He 
complains that the former, when passing through Mayence 
during the previous autumn, did not take the trouble to 
come ten or twelve miles to see him (probably when he 
was at Steckelberg) ; that Eberbach had not written to him 
for four years, and that Mutian had given him no sign that / 
he was not offended with him. He was afraid that his late / ' | 
doings might have displeased his cautious friend. To his . 
two younger friends he sends the address on the Turks,' and ' 
asks if they do not mean to risk anything for the liberties of ; \ 
Germany, . Eoban had proclaimed his love of Hberty in his j i 
answer to '' Italia's Epistle,** but now he was holdmg -back. - ^ 
Let him not fear. More authors holding such views will ' 

\* ! 
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to li^t than be supposes, and it will be a venture that I 

ing renown. They will learn presently how Hutten \ 

lining over to the cause those who can be of great 

It who had not hitherto understood it, meaning espe- 

Fiinz von Sickingen. He was now at work on a 

le called ** Trias Romana," the most vehement and 

poken that has yet appeared against the Roman gold* 

s. They shall have it when it is ready. And Eber- 

irlio has been at Rome, is he going to deprive the 

of the fruits of his observations ? ** Do not be dumb 

Ty" he exclaims, ** but speak out ;* and before receiv- 

i answer, he wrote again from Steckelberg to Eoban 

same strain. He says also that he is prevented from 

{ common cause with Luther, from regard for Arch^ 

Albert, who had an unfounded opinion that he was 
ned in the business, in consequence of which he had * 
nissed a capital opportunity of avenging the ignominy 

Fatherland. (Doubtless by taking up the cudgels 
t some one of Luther's adversaries.) Nevertheless, 
I doing so all the same, and perhaps the better for 
it in his own way, and Luther had an efficient coad- 
1 Melanchthon. 

fanuary, 1520, Hutten was with Sickingen at Land« 
and tried to interest him in Luther, as before for 
lin. In the disputation at Leipzig, Luther had 
td against the Roman primacy, and the absolute ^ 

Ity of councils, and had adopted the cause of Husi. * 
iponent, Eck, still more embittered by the paper wa^ 
iled forth by the disputation, was about to set out for <J 

; it was not difficult to foresee what would happen. " 

} had already been commended to Sickingen^siMtict 
tter from a count of Solms : it was, therefore^ all the 
te Hntten to peisiiadft Si^V**^f*^ that liotfaef Ms aft 
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and concourse of men ; some look pleased, othen vexed 
The best luck has fallen to Spain, and has given man/ 
crowns, and even that of the Roman Empire, to the young 
King Charles. Some of the other kings are displeased, 
and their ambassadors pull long faces ; the Pope's legate is 
ready to hang himself. Bad luck has fallen to Africa, where 
some barbaric princes have been defeated by Chariest 
army ; a hopeful beginning of the new reign. 

Hutten, above all things, desires a wife from the goddess. 
Her warnings of the difficulties and dangers of marriage 
make no impression upon him. ** For the leisure I long 
for," he says, '' I must hdve a wife, who will relieve me of 
domestic cares, help to provide for my wants, irho will 
bring me children, nurse me when I am ill, mourn and 
rejoice with me,, and to whom I can confide everything." 
With sUch a wife he would live in industrious leisure, and ^ 
occupy himself with contemplation and study, reading and : 
authorship. " Oh, bliss to be desired ! haven that I loingi 
for 1 blessed repose 1 Come, help me to this life combining 
leisure and dignity— occupation without danger. . This if 
the sum total of my desires.** | 

Fortuna tries all sorts of evasions — does not think there 
is such a .wife in her comucopiae. But Hutten contrives to 
look in, and exclaims, ** Here she is ; this is the one I wish 
for — pretty face, fine figure ; she is charming 1 Oh, lovely 
creature 1" She has plenty of "mon^ynoo ; and in spite ofi • 
Fortuna's warning that this will make him her slave, Hutten/ 
is so eager that he b ready to pull the pretty child oat by 
her hair. * 

3ut the goddess will not allow him to usurp her office in 
this frishion. She makes a throw— the girl b gone ; and, 
alas, she b fiallen to the lot of a bloated, pompous courtier. 
And thb unlucky throw has also desolated Hutten's paternal 
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estate by a storm, and want stares the family in the face* 
So Hntten despairs of good fortune, and betakes himself to 
the nearest chapel to pray for ment sana in car port sano . 

His courtship, however, does not appear to have been 
then in such a desperate condition, but soon after, during 
a visit to Frankfort, ominous signs began to show them- 
selves. It was said that he only wanted to ally himself 
with the Glauberger family for the sake of their money. He 
wrote to his friend Arnold again to sound the fomily as to 
whether there was any hope ; if not, to veil the subject in 
the deepest secrecy. But all his efforts were in vain. In 
December Kunigunde Glauberger was married, not to a 
pompous courtier, but to a respectable advocate of Frank- 
fort 

We are indebted to Johann Cochlaus, then canon of 
Frankfort, for the particulars of Hutten's stay there, at the 
beginning of 1520. Hutten told him of the dialogues which 
were to appear at the next fair — " Fortuna," ** Febris II.,** and 
the ''Trias Romana ;" and mentioned a discovery which he 
had made in the library at Fulda, and which he intended to 
publish. He now by no means employed the harmless tone 
which he had assumed in the letters to Arnold Glauberger, 
but used strong language about the Pope and thejionourof* 
Germany. 

In February Hutten went to Stcckelberg to visit his sick 
father, and wrote while there the dedication to '' Badiscus.** 
But we must first mention another dialogue, which precedes 
''Badiscus** in the collection, and comes next to ''FortuUa.** 
We have before mentioned in ''Febris I.** a passage about the 
priests, to whom Jupiter, in order to embitter their luxury, 
has sent maladies and disagreeables of every kind. This 
jassage formfuthe text of a second dialogue, or second act 
of the dialogue with Fever. The opening scene is a master* 
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j 
tions that the printer there (probably Schofier) had dedinedj <^. 

— on account of the prohibition of Leo X« — to bring out anl . 
edition of "Tacitus" for Germany, with five newly dift-ljK 
covered books. Hutten does not know which to be the I a 
most indignant at, the jealousy of the Court of Rome of I 
German culture, or the stupid patience of the people in suffer- 1 
ing themselves to be prohibited from printing ah author / 
who spoke so highly of their forefathers. This leads on to 
many other things which the Germans submit to from 
Rome, but at the same time Hutten hopes that ere long 
their patience will be exhausted, for the spirit of liberty is 
beginning to stir, and he hopes much from the new. 
Emperor. These Italians only despise and ridicule the 
Germans for their submissiveness ; but they are beginning, 
to find out what is said of them. A certain Badiscus bad 
lately been in those parts who had made known what he 
saw at Rome, greatly to the disgrace of the Romans. He 
had put what he had to say into triplets, or triads. This 
determined the form and explains the tide of the dialogue. 
Hutten quotes the triplets of "Badiscus" from memory, 
and adds some of his own ; and now and then long digres- 
sions are interspersed, from which, however, he always, 
recurs to the triplets of " Badiscus." They are in this ^'. 
style : there are three things in superfluity at Rome — three 
things are rare at Rome^— three things are forbidden at 
Rome, &c It cannot be denied that there is something 
epigrammatic, popular, and easily remembered in this form, 
and it caused this dialogue to be particularly effective. 
Luther was well aware of this, and in his " Babylonish Cap- 1 
tivity," published a few months plater, h e sp^^* of three <^^ 
walls, with which the,Roman|JiaYfi.su£rounded themselves, \^ 
of three rods which *^^y ^^^^ ^tftl^" ^'^^"^ us in order that 
they may go unpunisheo! But it is not a style adapted for 
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a dialogue. The triplets are ready made, the witty inventor 
—and still more he who quotes them— brings them like 
nuts or apples out of his pocket ; while in conversation 
one idea should be suggested by another. 

If we ask how Hutten came to adopt this incongruous 
mixture, the answer is that, as in the case of the ^ Epistolse 
Obtcurorum Virorum," it was suggested by Crotus. In an 
anonymous dialogue, "The Contest between Piety and Super- 
stition/ of which Crotus is probably the author, there is a 
Roman consul, Badiscus, whose sole occupation is to observe 
the manners of men. This leisurely observer is Crotus him- 
self; only Hutten cannot have heard him talk about the 
sute of things at Rome, for he was still in Italy ; but he 
may have sent his triplets to his friend, and they iridted him, 
as a melody incites a musician, to write variations. It was 
not compatible with any logical order. Hutten felt this, 
and when Emhold asks in what order he meant to treat the 
subject, he exclaims : " What order? as if there could be 
any order in such nonsense." 
-t We will now give some examples of the triplets. Three 
f^ things uphold Rome : the authority of the Pope, the bones 
kr^j^g^e saints, and the pardon-shop. Three things are ban- 
fnshed from Rome : simplicity, temperance, and piety ; or, as 
' in another place, poverty, the ancient constitution of the 
Church, and the preaching of tnitii. Three things are desired 
by every one at Rome : short masses, old gold, and a merry 
life. There are three things they don't like to hear of: a 
general council, the reformation of the clergy, and that the 
Germans are getting wiser. There are three things they 
never have enough of at Rome : pall-money, popes' months, 
and annats.* Three things Rome annuls : a good c o nsci en c e , 

• Two of tho most ihantleM pqMd tHortiona. i. AH <cckiiiiHci1 
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devotion, and an oath. Three things pilgrims generally 
take with them from Rome : an evil conscience, a bad diges- 
tion, and an empty purse. Three things have prevented 
Germany from getting wiser : the stupidity of her rulers, the 
decay of learning, and the superstition of the people. The 
three things they dread roost at Rome are, that the mien 
should be united, the people's eyes opened, and their own 
impostures found out And three things only could bring 
Rome to reason : the determination of the princes, the im- 
patience of the people, and the Turks at their doors. 

The grievances complained of in the dialogue are mostly 
those which had been adduced for more than a century, only 
Hutten gives them special force and urgency. He speaks 
of the shameless audacity of Rome; what was^ formerly 
asked for as a favour is now demanded as a right. The Pope 
takes undue advantage of concordats, and llome nominates 
to more ecclesiastical offices than ever ; the price of bishops'^ 
mantles is always being raised, and fresh means are found 
of extorting German money. Among other impostures the 
coat of Treves is adduced, which was dug up a few years ago 
and proclaimed by the Pope, for the consideration of a share 
in the pilgrims' gifts, to be the coat of Christ. The papal 
interference with the righu of rulers, in allusion to the 
youthful Charles, is also mentioned, and the gift of Constan- 
tine shown to be a lie. Charles IV. is said to have been 
unworthy of the imperial ntEme, because he allowed himself 
to be dismissed from Italy by Pope Urban. Charles V. will 
vindicate the imperialdignity, and not take his oown from 
the Pope's feet If hefulfils the expectations raised of him, 
men of learning will sound his praises and write books in 






during the uneven monthi, January, March, May, &c., wen filled by 
the Pope. 2. On a nomination to every ecdeiiairical office worth 
twnitj*ibiir dncata a year, one year's income went to Rome. ^ 
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honour; he will be hailed as the guardian of Gennan 
liberties, as the bravest, most just, and most Christian 
monarch. 

But extortions and political leading-strings are not the 
worst things we get from Rome. The moral depravity 
which has its seat there is a still greater evil. There has not 
been a true successor of St. Peter in St. Peter's chair for 
centuries ; they are rather successors of Nero and Helioga- 
balus. I1)e Papal Court is a hot-bed of depravit)*. The 
legates who come to Germany bring detestable vices with 
them. We should not only be acting with prudence, but in 
a manner pleasing to God, by withdrawing our gifts from 
Rome. \Vhen shall we avenge our disgrace ? 

Hutten is well aware that it will be no easy task ; that the 
Pope and clergy will defend themselves with all sorts of 
weapons, and that he will incur danger himself. " You do 
right to lift up your voice against this tyranny,** says Emhold, 
** but you must be on your guard ; we must not despise our 
enemies.** " Nor do I/* answers Hutten, " but no great and 
memorable deed is done without danger. Even if it is 
not achieved, the attenipt is meritorious, and perhaps the 
example will be followed and a stir be made at iast Ac- 
cording to my mind, Germany could render no greater 
service to Christ and the Church than by putting an end to 
these extortions, and keeping her money at home.** " May 
you persuade the Germans to it,** says Emhold. ** 111 try, 
at any rate,** rejoins Hutten. ** I will speak the truth though 
they threaten my life 1 ** May Christ give his blessing, is 
Emhold's prayer. 

If we take exception to the form of this dialogue in an 
artistic sense, while admiring its reforming zeal, no fault will 
be found with either the form or spirit pf the next* It 
breathes the spirit of Luciani from whom the title is bomnred. 
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and towards the end reminds^ of Aristophanes. It is the 
last in the co llection o f 1520, and is called " Inspidentes " 
(the Spectators). 

TRe Spectators are Apollo and his son and charioteer 
Phaeton, who, while their steeds are taking breath after 
reaching the noontide heights, cast a glance upon the earth 
below through the parted clouds. Their attention is 
attracted by a great commotion in Germany.' A great 
concourse of men, armed and unarmed, is converging to- 
wards the same spot ; some are feasting, others sitting in 
grave discussion. It is the Diet of 1518 at Augsburg. 
Apollo is well acquainted with men and their afiairs, but the \ 
son is surprised at much that he sees. First, he is struck 
with the incongruity of so much carousing with the grave 
purpose of the Assembly. The father points out some 
temperate ones, who, however, are rather despised by the 
majority. But they are favoured by some of the more 
sensible princes, and even some of the drinking set begin to^ 
think them clever. When Hutten describes the drinkers as 
courtiers with stalwart forms, embroidered clothes, curled 
hair, &c., ano^l^e others as mean-looking, but clever, and 
makes Apollq ^.Jclaim, " The gods protect the great little,** 
we see that he* is thinking of himself and his experiences. 

While this conversation is going on, a procession appears 
in the streets of Augsburg. The papal legate Cajetan is 
being conducted to the Diet, to communicate the Pope's 
wishes about the Turkish war. The war, Apollo explains, is 
only a pretext ; it is a speculation to gefGerman money, 
but it will scarcely'succeed, it has been repeated too often. 
The Germans are getting sharper ; some of the princes are 
making grimaces, ^d the legate does not look best pleased. 
The fellow will trfkU sorts of arts to gain his ends. How 
long will this game go on ? asks Phaeton. Until the Gei^ 
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mans get wiser. And will they soon be wiser? Yes, for 
this legate will be the first who has been sent back emptf- 
handed to the holy dty, where they did not believe the bar- 
barians would dare sGch a thing. That is what they call the 
Germans, and indeed all nations except the Italians^andyet 
if yoa look at real civilisation the Germans are the most 
cultivated peo^ and the Italians the worst barbarians 
ofalL 

Then follows a panorama of the manners and political 

constitution of the Germans, on wMch Hutten loves to ex* 

patiate without losing sight of what had now become the 

.^ leading topic with him. Phaeton thinks he should like the 

V.' i GermanSi if only they would not drink so much. Apollo 
does not like this either, but thinks there is some improve- 
ment The Saxons are the hardest drinkers ; they always 
have their cups before them, and consume an enormous 
quantity of beer. All Germany could not supply them if it 
were wine, and they e at in proportion. Phaeton says you 

'^ might Guicy you were looking at a feast of centaurs and 

^ Lapithae; they must be very stupid. Far from it, replies 
his lifither; these upright and downright Saxons have as 
much sense as any of them ; more indeed ; for nowhere is 
the government so gdod as among them, nowhere is there 
more security, and they are stronger and braver than any 
other Germans. Their laws are traditiooaiy, and they are 
much better ofi* than with a written code. You will say next 
that they are all the better for their drinking, says Phaeton. 
No^ says Apolfi^dOhbt'say that, but it is a fkct that they 
do many thingi t>etter than more temperate people. 
i« Apollo then describes the German constitation, and the 
national love of independence. They serve their rulers fiudi- 
fiilly, but in a firee sort of way. They all admowledge the 

,)/^' old man there, whom they caUtlitEBipmrf astlwirlofdi 
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as long as they approve of what he does they do him honour, 
but they are not afraid of him, and do not obey him very 
strictly. This gives rise to these long discussions, and to 
many disputes, and the worst of it is that the Emperor is 
compelled to foment them in order to sustain his own power 
by weakening the princes. These peculiarities make the Ger- 
mans ill adapted for ruling over other nations. Some of the 
rulers, Apollo continues, are hereditary, some elected. The 
ecclesiastical princes are superior to the others both in numbers 
and power; more than half Germany is in the power of the 
priests, for which the people must thank their forefathers, 
who gave their property to the Church. Next to the reigning 
princes come the counts and then the common nobles. 
Hutten now comes to speak of his own ck^ and shows 
how completely he was imbued with its spirit. One of the 
curious expectations entertained of great miAds is, that they 
will be superior to class prejudices ; instead of which they ! 
often hold them with unusual tenacity. Hutten never rose 
above them, and we must give him the more credit for 
throwing them aside when necessary, as we shall find that 
he did. He now freely expresses his knightly likes and dis- 
likes. He justly praises the valour of the nobles, and says 
they uphold ancient German honour. He cannot deny 
that they molest people with their feuds and raids. They 
do it partly in the interests of th e princes , who use the nobles 
as props of their power^ partly froni hatred of the merchants . . 
and the free cities. He trace s their a version to the mer* If 
chants to their love of national manners and dislike to forei^ 
ways — to having foreign stuffs and spices, luxury and 
effeminacy, introduce d mto Germ any. It would be no harm,! 
says the young Hotspur Phaeton, if they put an end to tlic{ 
merchants and their wares. 
Htttten's views of commerce were most one^ded. He 
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looked only at the im ports (w hich then, no doubt, greatly 
preponderated over the exports), which took money out of 
tiie ooontiyi and bro ught increasing wants in their train. 
Partly from dass prejudice, partly from scholastic stoicism, 
he %nored the fact Ihat^ commerce has always been an in* 
valnable lever of civilisation* He had no better oompre- 
hension of the cities; He gives at this point a most 
lodiaroas account^' their ongm; calls them products of 
effeminacy, refuges for the idle and cowardly, who could no 
longer hold their own in the open country. The nobles are 

1 fight in opposing such degeneracy ; and as they cannot get 
at these people behind the walls and ramparts of their 
dties, there is nothing to be done. but to ivi^lay and plunder 
them wE^ they come out. Of course one who numbered 
Pirckheimer and Peutinger among his friends could but 
make exceptions among the denizens of cities, and it would 
not have done to run counter to the public opinion of those 
days by praising the robber-lives of the nobles. But he 
calls itjsanlyjnischief. They were only a little too violent ; 
some morelawfiil way must be found of keeping out these 
foreign goods, and these ministers to luxury must find some 
other mode of life, or leave the country. 

** But the priests,** c ontinu es Apollo, ^ are a great deal 
worse than the merchants. They contribute nothing at all 
to the common wealrbnronly nourish themselves in idle- 
ness and luxury. There is nothing whatever of the German 
spirit in them, and irisa shame that they are still tolerated. 
The monks are just as bad ;" and a comical^aocount is given 
of their confession ajTim d absolutions. 

While these sublime spectators are thus conversingp they 
observe that some one is angrily calling to them fiom the 
procession below. It is the papal legate, who is reptoad^ 
lag Apollo for nol having shone won bri|^itly in this dn^r 
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Germany, as he bade J>im do on leaving Italy. Does he I 
not know that the Pope can bind an d loose all things in// L 
heaven and earth, an d has co nferred the same authority onlj P 
him as his \e^t_d_/af^e f Apollo has heard it, but did / f 
not believe it ; whereupon the legate calls him a bad Chris- / 
tian, and threatens him with excommunication if he does ' 
not beg pardon and con fess. And what then? He will ' ; 
impose a fast or pilgrimage upon him, alms, or scourging, ^^ 
for his sins. Apollo laughs at this nonsense, and the little ^ ) 
priest gets into a rage and~ excommunicates the sun* Apollo | / 
pretends to beg pardon ylrniTmaliciously remarks that he 
had not shone more bfTghtly on purpose to please the 
legate, for he thought ES^had many things to do which he 
did not wish the Germans to see, as, for.example, his 
intrigues to prevent Charles from succeeding his grandfather. 
Cajetan answers that he did not care much (ot the Germans ; 
Apollo must n(5t betra y him, but he would be glad if he 
would bring the plague upon Germany, for it might render 
some of the benefices vacant, which would bring in some 
money to the newly elected cardinals, of whom he was one. 
Then, says Apoll^^J^ must not shine brightly; fgy fog fnd 
mist were necessary for the plague. Hutten's counterpart. 
Phaeton, can no^Tcbntain himself no longer, calls him an 
infamous wretch, ^ndlhids-iiim tell the Pope, that if he does 
not send better legates to Germany, he will raise a revolt 
among the sheep against such bloodthirsty shepherds, and 
hold him up to the derision of all Germans. Apollo shoati 
down an oath to him, and bids his son drive on. 

During the same spring in which these dialogues came 
out, Hutten also published another old MS. which he had 
discovered, and accompanied it with a spirited preCaoe. He 
was staying at Fulda, whence he had run away in his joadi| 
and the nephew of hi^ former superior, John of Hcnnebcig^ 
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was now abbot Hutten was attracted by the ancient 
libiarfy which possessed a most valuable collection of MSS. 
He fimnd amongst them' a Pliny, a Solinus, a Qumtilian, 
and Maicellos Medicus, and added copies of them to his 
libiaiy. In 1519, Joachim Camerarius was there with him 
for several days, and probably it was durin'g this time diat, 
as he wrote to Eoban Hesse, while groping among the 
dosty and fusty old books, he found a volume without title 
or end, in veiy ancient characters, which he soon discovered 
to belong to the time of Henry IV., and to be written in 
his interests against Gregory VII.^ '* 1 think of publishing 
the book," he wrote to his friend, ^ and you will make ac- 
quaintance with an author such as you did not expect 
to find in those days. He vehementbe^o pposes papal 
tyranny, and fights^ manfully for German liberties. I know 
nothing more outspoken and finer of its kind, it hits the im- 
postors so hard. I have thoughtit worth while to write a 

{preface to it Tell your friends of this discovery, in order 

I ^^ . . 

to raise expectation, for I do not think any one has seen it, 
and I plume myself on being the first to bring so opportune 
a wojjc-to light" "^ 

The work dates from 109J, when Gregory VII. was dead, 
but the confusion wrought by him continued ; it was written 
for Henry IV.jnd Pope Clement III., as later researches 
have disclosed, by Bishop Walram of Naumburg, and merits 
Hutten's praise. It adherH to tEelfpiritual supremaqr of 
the Romish Church, but is all the more decided .against 
papal interference with the temporal power. To set up and 
depose kings is not the office of the Pope ; die power of 
binding and loosing, conferred by Christ on F^ter, refers to 
sins, and not to the oaths of allegiance whidi subjects have 
taken to their rulers. iVbidiovesthesacoessorofPetertopro- 

• M j)9 Xjaitata Eodnfai^'* As* 
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mote peace and unity, not schism and dissensions ; his sword 
is a spiritual one, not that of the warrior. These and similar 
ideas are put forth dearly and consistently, but in^a^spirit 
of a postolic jneekness, though Gregory is severely handled. ^ 

In connection with this work, it was natural to think of 
the new Emperor Charles. It would be no harm to hold 
up this mirror to him, and to impress upon him, at the 
beginning of his reign, the need of maintaining a firm atti- 
tude towards Rome. Charles, however, was still in Spain, 
but his brother Ferdinand had arrived in the Netherlands, 
and it would be well to gain him over, that he might influ- 
ence his brother. Sickingen also had his eye upon Ferdi- | 
nand. To him, therefo re, Hutten dedicated this woric, 
which appeared at Mayence in March, 1520. . 

Hutten sayFliT hiniedication that it was the duty of 
every one to give the new ruler the best advice he could, 
and he considered it to be his vocation to urge him not / 
to allow the German nation to be any longer a prey to 
papal tyranny. It was far more necessary to oppose 
this than to fight the Turks.^Thc discovery of this book* 
had rejdiced~hTm7i)ecause it so well served his purpose. 
Had Charles been on the spot, he would have taken the 
treasure to him, knowing that he wouTcTTalue the gift, and 
perhaps find one who cbiild serve him in the giver. No 
greater service could be rendered to both the jroung princes 
than to release them from slavery. Fqrall the German em* 
perors who h ave submitted jo-the Roman bishops have been 
their slaves. Not so Henry IV. ; let Charles take him as an 
€xampb7*as he is represented in this picture, and let Fer- 
dinand encourage hmi to do so. Hutten will be at his side 
as monitor. Let hun hot fear Leo X. The Roman bishops 
could do nothing better than renounce a position which ex- 
poses them to the wrath of God and man. A sununary is 
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ghren of the system of fraud and extortion which is applied 
to Gennany, and the most disgraceful part of it is, that 
^ while our forefathers thought, it. unworthy of thqn to sub- 
^ mit to the Romans when they were the most martial nation 
of the world, we not only submit to these effeminate slaves 
of lust and lExury, but suffer ourselves to be phindered to 
minister to Their sensuality. Let the illustrious brothers 
inaugurate their rule by giving back the Germans their 
freedom.'* 

Hutten had sometimes quoted passages from the Bible 
in the dialogues we have been reviewing, especially when 
he wanted to bring out the depravity of the Romish Church, 
but his Quotatio ns were genen dhL-ftom^be d assicsp an d 
chiefly from the Roman poets. But as he gradually went 
over from the Humanistic standpoint to that of Church re* 
fonn, biblical qu otations beg in to^ preponderate. This is 
the' case in the preface we have just been considering, 
though it is neither demanded by the subject, nor appro- 
priate to the persons addressed The two young princes 
were more likely to be influenced by political considerations 
than by passages from Isaiah and Ezekiel, Matthew and 
John. He praises the ancient work for which he was 
writing a preface, as being cleverly constructed from the 
gospels and the words of Christ, and perhaps he tried to 
imiute it. Luther's example also confirmed him in this 

f practice. During the next year he transUted his Latin 
works into German, and began to write GemuuL For the 
drdes whom he now began to address, the biblical style 
was oertamly Ae most effective ; but we cannot say that it 
became Hutten as it did the oU bishop and Luther; for 
their way of thinking is woven of threads spun from the 
Bibk and the Church. But with Hutten it was otherwise. 
His training was iecular, partly Humanistic^ Partly pol iti ca li 




LETTERS OF CROTUS TO LUTHER. 

and he looks at religious and polidadjiiuu(ten entirely firom 
this point of view, v^ieverly as ihe biblical qtiotadons are 
sometimes interwoven, they are foreign to the style; yoa 
fancy that you see Hutten, whom annour and laurels became , 
so much better, disguising himself in hood and cowL For/ 
his Latin works, he used the Vulgate, and for the German j 
the pre-Luthcran translations, m which many passages, par*! 
ticularly in the Old Testament, are quite unintelligible^ and^ 
this made the matter worse.* \ 

About the time when the last-named works i^ipeared ^ 
Hutten was at Bamberg with Ciotus Rubianus, who was just 
returned from Italy. They had last met m June, 1517, at 
Venice. This Italian journey, especially his slay at Rome, 
had been of great importance to Crotus» as it.had been ibr 
Hutten. The foe which he had hitherto been fighting was 
scholasticism, and for this, with its ignorance and stupidity, 
ridicule was an effective weapon. But even for Crotus, 
** who laughed at everything/' what he saw at Rome was 
beyond jests. " I was lately at Rome," he wrote from 
Bologna to Luther. ** I beheld the monumenu of the 
ancients and the seat of the plague. I am both glad and 
sorry that I have seen it.** f The moral depravity, the want 
of any religious earnestness, exceeded his expectations. . 
" And this depravity," he says, " we feed nith our money 1 
We must open the eyes of the Germans ; we must lift up 
our voices against the pernicious morals that Rome exports." 
But for this a different tone was needed from that which had 
served against scholasticism. The first news of Lather's 
proceedings reached Crotus in Italy. The first woriL on the 

* Luther*s translation was just appearing when Hnttcnt career as an 
author was nearly at an ead. The New Tcatimenr appeared la 1513 ; 
the Pentateuch in 1 533. . 

t The three memorable letten from Crotaa to Latb«ara Is btfaaad 
in Hutten's works, toL L 
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subject which came mto his hands was the dialogue of 
Silvester Prierias against Luther. This was the same 
Obscurantist who had been the opponent of Reuchlin, and 
it therefore brought the old contest to mind. Then he read 
Luther's report of the discussion at Augsburg with Cajetan. 
Was this really his old comrade at Erfurt, the contemplative 
musician and philosopher who had vanished behind the 
doors of the Augustine monastery ? Yes, he had known this 
Martin, and yet not known him ; he now began to under- 
stand him. Now he recognised in him the man whom the 
age, Germany, and Christendom required; as the first to 
arouse the people of the Lord from their dangerous delu* 
sions ; worthy to be called the father of the Fatherland, to 
have a monument of gold set up in his honour. And now 
he called to mind the special circumstances which had been 
the immediate cause of Luther's entering the monastery, the 
flash of lightning which had thrown him to the ground as 
he was nearing Erfurt, and calls him a second Paul. 

It was with these views which he expressed in sundry 
letters to the acquaintance of his youth, who had, unobserved 
by him, become a great man, that Crotus again met his 
bosom-friend Hutten. He had sent Hutten from Rome a 
work of the beginning of the fifteenth century, by Nicolas 
von Clemangis, on the degenerate state of the Church, and 
had received communications from Hutten which showed 
that he shared these tendencies. He had not been long at 
Bamberg before he was surprised by a visit finom Hutten^ 
During the Easter holidays Hutten received from Erasmus 
the sentences of the theologians of Louvain and Cologne 
against Luther, which gave them cause for mirth as well as 
anger. From this timr Hmtrn and ffrtrmi were allied for 
Luther and the ReformatUM\.as they had before been tor 
Reuchlm and HnrniniMn. 





HUTTEN AT BOPPART. 

Not long after this we find Hutten on the Rhine. In 
May he went down the river, and at Boppart experienced a 
gratification similar to one that hadTallen to the share of 
Erasmus *lwo^years before. Erasmus was on his way from 
Basle to C6I<^e, got out at Boppart, the custom-house for 
Treves, and walked up and down while the vessel was 
examined. The custom-house officer, Eschenfelder, recog- 
nised him, and his delight was equalled by the surprise 
of Erasmus at finding a warm admirer at the seat of custom. 
He invited him into the house, family and friends were 
called together; Erasmus found his own works amidst regis- 
ters of customs on the desk. Eschenfelder appeased the 
impatient crew by sending them wine and promising 
to remit the duty on their return voyage since they had. 
brought him such a guest Now that Hutten came to 
Boppart he met with a similar reception from the Humanistic 
officer. He must be his guest, see his hou^ and books, and 
among these he found an old manuscript which strongly 
attracted him. His host at once presented it to him, and, 
though not equal to the Fulda one, it was so approjmate to 
the cause which Hutten had now at heart that he deter- 
mined to publish it 

It was a collection of letters dating firom the end of the 
fourteenth century,nhe.time of the schism between the rival 
popes of Rome and Avignon ; a correspondence between I 
the Universities of Oxford, Prague, and Paris, letters finom '. 
them to Urban VI. and King Wenceslaus, a dicular letter | 
finom the latter to all'CEnstian nations, and an admonition { 
to the Germans to be circumspect To this collection 
Hutten prefixed a dedication, ** composed in the saddle," to 
all fireemen in Germany,'*' in which he gives an account ofj 

* *' De schiimatc qtingncndo et vaie EcclftJairici Hbcrtitt adiewada • 
«piilol» sUquot," A{€. To this Is picfised ••HuUtorkhas dt Hvtlm' 
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what he had done. He says, ^ From the day on which I 
undertook, so far at in me lay, to restore the almost 
quenched liberties of thb nation, I have not been idle; 
^ now I seek among antiquities for anything that will senre 
my purpose, and give to the world what conscience win na 
longer allow me to withhold." He then narrates how the 
present work came into his hands. 

He tries to turn these proclamations of the three univer- 
sities in former times to account, to make the Universities 
of Cologne and Louvaiii ashamed of themselves for their 
condemnation of Luther's works. " The old theologians,** 
says Hutten — and with variations to suit the times, the 
same might be said now — ^"were guided by conscience; 
now they are but flatterers and fawners, who, when they wish 
to exercise their functions, make much ado about nothing, 
and endanger and ruin honest people to please the great. 
Then when they want to curry favour with the Pope and his 
legates, and condemn those who try to uproot superstition, 
they give themselves out to be heroes. Up to this time not 
one theologian Jias ventured to preach or write against the 
benefice-hunters, the Simonists, or the pardon-shops.'* 

*' But," continues Hutten, '' if I am not mistaken, their 
tyranny has had its day. For the axe is laid to the root of 
the tree, &c. Be of good courage, ye Germans, and en- 
courage each other. Do not give up the contest For with 
such forces, good consciences, a favourable opportunity, and 
a righteous cause, we must attain our end. • Long live 
. liberty 1 The die is cast." 

Before Hutten proceeded with this project, he peffonned 
a piece of literary championship for Erasmus. Edward 
an English theologian at Louvain, wrote some remarks on 

Bhcrit ill Gvniaaia onallNN Sahitcm.** Ditcd ^'laliir t gdlsadaa . 
^ CsL Jwui, Anao issa VffshbvtiM. Jsota at alis.** ScMOm,!. 
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Erasmus's New Testament, in which he pointed out several '. 
errors. Even if he were" correct as to some of them, his tone 
was so offensive that he gave great umbrage to the admirers 
of Erasmus. He himself wrote a defence against Lee, and 
now Hutten put forth a regular challenge. He calls him an 
Eratostratus, and calls upon him publicly to retract his 
insults to Erasmus, and to^beghis pardon as the only 
way to escape the chastisement^Llhat Hutten had in store 
for him. Time or inclination to carry out his threats seems 
to have failed our knight, but in the dialogue whidi origi- 
nated with his party, called '' fiogstratus orans," Lee, who 
afterwards became Archbishop of York, is immortalised as 

j a dog. w- — 

; Hutten*s recent writings were now beginning to find 
i approval in some quarters, and to produce embitterment in 
others. Erasmus warned his young friend to curb the 
licence of his pen, lest he should forfeit the favour of his 
princely patron. Others warned him to beware of exoom^ 
munication, arrest, poison, and the dagger. Crotus in- ftj 
formed him that Eck had denounced him in a " telle r to W^\w 
Rome the year before, and was now gone to Rome himselfc I 
But Hutten was not to be deterred, and, on the oontraiy, I 
resolved to make his views and aims bear finiit in l^gh I 
quarters. ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

HUTTEN's journey to the court of archduke FBRDk 

HAND. — ^DISAPPOINTMENT. — PAPAL PERSECUTION. 

1520. 

HTHE newly elected King of the Germans, Charles V., left 
Spain in May for Germany, taking the Netherlands, 
where his brother Ferdinand was awaiting him, by the way. 
Hutten had, as we have seen, dedicated the ancient vindi- 
cation of Henry IV. against Hildebrand to him, and sought 
to gain him and his brother over for his project of delivering 
Germany from the dominion of Rome. He wished to exert 
his personal influence, and prepared to set out in the be- 
ginning of June for a journey to the Netherlands. 

The friends of progress entertained the greatest hopes 

from this journey. '' Hutten is going to Ferdinand/* wrote 

Melanchthon, " to prepare tlie way for liberty with the most 

I exalted princes. What may we not hope from it ?" Crotus 

/ expressed the hope to Luther that his friend might be 

1 attached to Ferdinand's court, and ahready called him the 

' counsellor of two princes, Albert of Mayence and Ferdinand 

of Austria. Hutten himself was less sanguine. 

In the prospect of so decided a step, Hutten thought the 
time was come to lay aside all scruples, and to enter into 
personal relations with the man with whose aims his own 
were identical, and whose ^gn*^ffi**^ Crotnihad moreftiQjr 
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impresied upon him. Ontha4di< 

the fbltowiiig letter to UtAef^U *VAfag lUw jem ( 

in iriiu you ve lo ooaragflOBdjr doing I am vmy amjr tot / 

it We have not laboured qmlawiAottMeeMskMi. Cfcri^ / 

be with uil Chnst help al For k b fcrWi fWH|iu ' /^ 

that we are contending; wt tn Mi^Bg •• 9^ bia ■_ 

doctrines which have been obNnod hf At ■fan of papKl 

dogmas; you «rith Miocen, I, H> fer M I MB «Ufc llqr all 

lecognise this, and repent and MMB of ttik 0«B aacmd. 

Jt isiud thatyouare excomnudMidi*' (lUiaMMlTM ^^^ 

the case; tbebanagainM LaUHrlMHilhldMt«f Aa^Stli 

ofjune.) "HowgTeat,0 La&arlhtmpmtjmMmWMa 

is true! All good men will tqrcfyoib'Thqr pAvAoB* 

selves together against the 

the innocent blood ; but God shaO 

iniquity, and shall cut them off in . . . 

That is OUT hope and our faitHMEck is ooodoc bMk tnm 
Rome with benefices, and, "Is is ttSd, with a piMMI of 
money also." (Crotui had jntt been tdfing Btttn ol fai« 
intrigues.) " But what of that ? The dent flf At irtdual 
is granted, but may God guide U in Ifit tralL Wt wOU mm 
ivalk in the counsel of the ungotllf, bos sit in tht Mtt of Ifae 
icomful. But take core and keq> jrour ejrci 1900 <^am. If 
|rou fell now, you see what an injoiy it vodld bt It d^ 
common cause. I Imow that tar jonr own aake Jtn wftiiM 
rather perish in youi enteiprise than Cva in aktxf, Thqr we 
lying in wait for me also. I will take can of iq«V It beat 
[can. Iftheyuseviolence,IhnMfi)ceesnt^di^atil,I /- lAV ' 
iiope not only equal, but superioe to dwn, Haj Ih^ bald 
me in contempt Eck has given oat diot X boleng M yovr 
[laity, and he is not mistaken. For I hnt nlnji ipead j 
vith you so br aa I nndentood jom, tboo^ no fatMBOnne 
laa taken place between at. Htiq«Ant«thifltatliiia' 
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concert, in which he lies to please the Pope, tameless 
wretch 1 We must see that he gets his deserts. Do you be 
firm and strong, and not waver I But why do I exhort ]rou 
when there is no need ? You will have me for an ally in 
.any case. In future, therefore, do confide your plans to me. 
Let us assert our common liberties. Let us free the 
oppressed Fatherland. We have God on our side. If God 
k for us, who can be against us? The theologians of 
Cologne and Lou vain have condemned you. They are the 
devilish rabble who oppose the truth. But with Christ's 
help we shall fight manfully and succeed. Thejr ought to 
have formed an honest and candid judgment^' I have 
diallenged them in a preface which you will see.* Capito, 
court preacher of Mayence, will send it to you. To-day I 
8e| out to see Ferdinand. I will do all I can with him for 
odr cause. N. (Franz von Sickingen) wishes me to ask you 
to come to him if you are not perfectly safe ; he will treat 
you honourably, and defend you from all your foes. He 
has told me to write this to you several times. Your letters 
^will find me in Brabant Write to me there, and farewell in 
Christ Greet Melanchthon and Facchus, and all the good 
men there, and once more farewell.** f 

Hutten did not lack funds for his journey. The Elector 
of Mayence had just sent him one hundred florins. Albert 
therefore continued his relations with Hutten, although he 
had entered upon a life-and-death struggle with Rome 
We have before discussed how fitf the archbishop might 
desire that a check should be put upon Rome. The pitH 
jects of Hutten and Sickingen might open an attractive 
prospect to the first spiritual prince in Germany. Wt know 
dial when the imperial throne became vacant, the Pope^t 
proinise to make the aichbisbop legate for Germany b caatf 
•Sitpaftso9. t SckriftM^ k 
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Francis I. was elected through his efforts, produced a great \ 
effect upon him. If, through the labours of Hutten and 
Sickingen, the Church of Germany became independent, 
and Rome reserved only some honorary rights over it, 
it appeared as if most of the privileges withdrawn from 
Rome must accrue to the archbishop of Mayence as primate i 
of Germany. Hutten's designs went fartiber than this ; but / 
pa^ffoThis project was as follows: Germany shall be freed! 
from foreign dominion, and the Church itself unsecularised ; 
the first was Hutten's, the second Luther's, main point 
This explains how Albert, apart from personal questions, 
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could be Luther's enemy arid yet Hutten's patron. 

Full of his project, and with some congenial companionsi 
Hutten proceeded down the Rhine. Erasmus was thee 
living at Louvain. Hutten paid him a visit ; asked for a 
letter of introduction to the court and a: private interview, 
both of which were granted. But Erasmus made fun of the* T 
war which Hutten was about to declare against the Romans ; \ Q^i 
asked what means he had for the enterprise, and gravely ; 
advised the enthusiastic knight to let the mad scheme- 
alone. 

We do not know the particulars of Hutten's arrival at, 
Brussels, nor how long he stayed there. It is scarcely likely 
that he awaited Charles's arrival, or that he obtained an 
audience of Ferdinand. From the very first, his acquaint- ' 
ances at court warned him of dangers which he could only 
escape by taking his departure as soon as possible. He 
paid no attention at first ; but as his friends became more 
urgent and he found the priests so powexfiil at Brussels that 
there was no prospect of a favourable heaimi j^ be took hit 
firiends' advice and departed. 

On his return, he met with a comical adventure, whidi 
he was fond of relatmg. As he was riding with his two 
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lervants near Louvain, he met Hochstraten, and told his 
servants to seize him. **At last," he exclaimed, as he 
drew his sword, ** thou hast fallen into the right hands, thou 
villain. What death shall I inflict on thee, thou enemy of 
all good men and opponent of the truth ?** But, seeing the 
wretched man begging pardon on his knees, he sheathed his 
sword, saymg — ** No, I will not stain my sword with such 
base blood ; but know, that many other swords are aiming 
at thy throat, and that thy death is a settled thing." 

On Hutten's return up the Rhine, he met with many con* 
firmations of the warnings he had received at Brussels. 
Travellers returning from Rome told him that the Pof^ was 
specially embittered against him, and had determined to 
prosecute him. When he reached Mayence, his friends 
flocked round him to congratulate him on his safety; for 
they had heard that he had been waylaid, and regarded him 
as a lost man. In consequence of their advice not to 
remain long at Mayence, he went to Frankfort, where he 
heard that the Pope had suggested to several German 
princes, particularly to Albert of Mayence, to send him a 
prisoner to Rome. It was also reported that a papal advo- 
.cate had asked permission of Charles V. to seize Hutten 
wherever he might be found, and to make use of the tem- 
poral arm to this end. 

From Frankfort, Hutten paid a visit to Steckelberg, 
where both his parents were still living. On his way thither 
he wrote to Capito at Mayence, asking him to keep his 
letters till a safe opportunity offered, and telling him of the 
papal suggestion to the archbishop. ''Now, at last,** he 
wrote, ** this fire begins to bum, and it will be » minde if 
it has not to be put out by my fall. But in this business I 
have more courage than they have striength, Up I up I we 
Biust win— my forbearance is at an end, for die Roman 
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lions thirst for blood. But, if I mistake not, thejr will bleed 
first themselves and have to wear the bonds with which they 
threaten me.** From Steckelbeig, Hatten wrote to Erasmus 
that he wondered the Pope should be so blind as to suggest 
such a thing to a prince like Albert The/ think they have 
terribly frightened him (Hutten), though he hears that they 
will offer him honourable terms if he will make peace; 
but this was not till he has escaped their hands by leaving 
Mayence. 
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Hutten also visited Fulda, and spent a few days with his A '•* 
fnend Crotus. 

Hutten speaks of two letters from the Pope to the Elector ' \ > < 
of Mayence : he did in fact receive five, only one of which ' 
referred to Hutten. The Pope wrote that a book had been 
shown him, either written or discovered by a certam UlrJch 
von Hutten, with a preface containing the grossest insults 
against the Papal Chair. This was no doubt the wcnrk 
*'De Unitate Ecclesiae" with the Dedication to Ferdinand; 
for he either had not seen or ignored the work of Laurentius 
Valla dedicated to himself two years before. Those who 
handed him the work, continues the Pope (probably Eck 
and others), had told him that they had in their possession 
much worse books by the same author, and have urged him 
to inflict severe punishment on such a blasphemer. He 
had learnt that he was in the service of the archbishop, 
and that his books were printed at Mayence. It was 
scarcely likely that this could have been done without the 
archbishop's knowledge ; still he could hardly believe such 
a thing of a prince to whom he had shown so much favour 
(he had just sent him the golden rose), and he therefore 
preferred to assume that he knew nothing about it. But 
he should the more expect that he woukL suppress the 
audad^ of those who rebelled against the Hdy See, and 
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either lead them to repentance or else make such an 
example of them as should deter others from such culpable 
impudence.* There is nothing in this brief about arrest* 
ing Hutten or sending him to Rome. Perhaps this was 
communicated verbally, or was only a report.^ Hutten 
tried for a long time in vatn to get a copy of the document 
In his reply, by the hand of his councillor, Capito, 
Hutten's friend and the diplomatic friend of the Reformat 
tion, the archbishop justifies himself by saying that he had 
removed from about him all those in whom he had ob- 
served alienation from Rome ; he had dismissed Hutten, 
whom he had previously much valued, as soon as he heard 

I of his libel on Cardinal Cajetan (" Febris Prima"), that is, as 
we know, he had given him the leave of absence he asked 
,for, and continued hb salary.' He had first heard of his 
recent obnoxious writings on his return from the diocese of 
Magdeburg; but he could not attack Hutten, as he was 
keeping himself secure in the strongest castles, and was 
ready at any moment to collect a force which might endanger 
the archbishop. But he had arrested the printer (Schoffer), 
a citizen of Mayence ; and, in spite of the remonstrances 
of eminent men , had placed him in strict confinement. He 
had also forbidden the sale or purchase of works in his 
dioceses inimical to the Holy See. 

It appears, then, that the intercession of the High 
Steward, Frowin von Hutten, for the printer, which Ulrich 
had begged for, had been in vain. The strong castles, in 
which Hutten was keeping himself, were those of his friend, 
Franz von Sickingen, whither our narrative must now follow 
him* 

• Thif kttw, aad AIbtrt*t aasww, an la Hottea'to SchiiftM, voL L 
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The laoe of the Sickingens was an ancient onei though 
its importance only dates from Franz's father, Schweickard 
von Sickingen. By the feuds which he carried on, mostly 
against the cities, partly in the service of and partly under 
the protection of the Palatinate, he increased his posses- 
sions. We give an instance of the way in which these feuds 
arose.* He was once walking about at Cologne, and worei 
as usual, his sword in his belt This being contrary to the 
/^ city regulations, he had to take it off in the streets and 
ddiver it up. Thisjif rrgarded as so great an indigni^, 
that from that moment he was the foe of the dty, did it 
inucfa harm, and even proposed to take possession of it 
This ambitious man was a mathematician and an observer 
of the stars. He is said to have noticed a remarkable con^ 
stellation at the time of the birth of his son Franz, from 
which he deduced that he would attain a high position in 
the world, but would come to a grievous end.f Schweickard's 
own end was a tragic one. In 1503-4, in the Bavarian war 
of succession, he contended for the rights of the Palatinate 
against those of the Emperor Max, for which he had to 
atone on the scaffold. 

Franz was bom at Ebemburg, near Kreuznach, in 1481. 
Next to Landstuhl, near Kaiserslautem, it was the most 
important of the Sickingen castles. His education, although 
be says that Reuchlin had some influence over it, was only 
such as the nobles generally received. His father's misfor- 
tunes and early death left him the task of restoriQg the 
renown of the race. He worked his way up in the service 
of various princes. It was his fend with Worms whidi first 
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attracted attention ; in that with the Duke of Lorraine he 
reached the summit of his fame. In these and other quar- 
rels and campaigns, the causes and modes of warfare were 
all of a piece. Banished citizens of some dtj, injured sub- 
jects or neighbours of some prince, appealed to the knight 
to defend them from some injury, real or imagined, and some- 
times renounced their property or demands in his favour ; he 
then demanded indemnity for them, or permission to return, 
and the restitution of their property to him. If this was 
refused he advanced to the city, or attacked the country, as 
the case might be; devastated them, plundered the mer- 
chants he met by the way, and extorted heavy ransoms. 
He cared nothing for the remonstrances of the Court of 
Judicature, nor, in the case of the feud witb Worms, for the 
Imperial ban itself, and his retreat was generally only bought 
by laxge sums of money — Metz pa id twenty t housand florins, 
Hessy fifty thousandy for instance. The insecure position of 
the Emperor made it impossible for him to be alwajrs a 
severe judge in such cases. The injuries Franz inflicted on 
Wonns were condoned, because the Emperor required his 
services against Duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg. Instead of 
enforcing the ban he took him into his pay, and when 
Maximilian died, Sickingen was a power in the empire, for 
whose favour the rival candidates, Francis I. of France a^d 
Charles of Spain, contended. Sickingen gave up a previouaHs 
connection with the former, and devoted himself to Charles's 
interests, forwarded his election as far as lay in his power» 
and laid him under obligation by a loan of twen ty thousand 
florin s^ in c ash. Charles made him his general^councillor, 
and chamberlain, with an income of three thousand florins, 
and gave him a body-guard of twenty cuirassiers. 

So far Sickingen's doings were simply those of a kn@St 
who sought his own advancement with and against hit com- 
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peers, and at the expense of princes and cities, took eyery 
opportunity of doing so with but little scruple about the 
rights of others, and considered that he had complied with 
all the requirements of honour when he had issued a regular 
'challenge before an attack. In the disintegrated state of 
the German Empire of that day the noble felt himself to be 
an independent power, who, in collision with similar powers, 
was no more bound to be influenced by any principles of 
law or morality, or by any motive other than his own 
advantage, than was the case between political states, 
though in both instances these high-sounding words were 
often brought forward. 

But there was at any rate one instance in which, so far as 
we can see, Sickingen disinterestedly took the part of an 
injured man— ^that of "Reuchlin; and another case now 
occurs in which, though it might be to his political advan- 
tage also, he certainly interested himself in a cause for its 
own sake, namely, in the'Reformation. In both instances this 
was the result of Hutten's influence. Like a skilful gardener 
he knew where to graf^ a fruitful branch on the rough but 
hardy stock. Though not learned himself, Sickingen was 
not without a taste for le.oming, so that Hutten's acquaint- 
ance came to him opportunely, and soon ripened into a 
liriendship, which, though (ate. granted it but a short dura- 
lion, is one of the most prominent amongst the examples in 
Which German history abounds. Sickingen was Hutten's 
^ior by seven years, anu was as much his superior in 
wealth and influence as Hutten was his in mind and educa- 
tion. Thus each was the complement of the other, like 
theory and practice — ^hands and head. 

Up to this time Sickingen had kept to the traditional 
religioo. He and his wife, Hedwig von Flersheim, had 
fcbiiilt and endowed a Beguine monuteiy near Ebcrabofg ; 
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he even had afcheme, for which Hutten aftenraxds tMuitared 
him, of *' building a new nest for the woodeh46oted Fraii- 
ciscans.** Hutten first gained him over for Reuchlin, 
then for Luther, and led him by the same path which he 
had followed himself. At Hutten's instigation he offered 
both an asylum in his castles. Neither of them availed 
himself of the offer; the former was not in personal 
danger, and for the latter, the neutral attitude of his wise 
elector was the best protection. But Hutten himself now 
stood in need of such an asylum, for his ecclesiastical 
elector could no longer protect him without formally break- 
ing with Rome, and he was nqt_like Luther, conteAt 
with mere safety, but, as we shall see, Died to oiganize 
from his friend's castles, beside the spi^'tual warfare, an 
actual campaign against the emiss aries and adherents of 
Rome. 

Ebemburg, situated on a steep rock in the angle formed 
by the junction of the Alsenz with the Nahe, at the northern 
end of the present Bavarian Palatinate, and provided by 
Sickingen, as his chief seat, with stately apartments and 
strong outworks, was in the* years 1520-22 one of the 
most remarkable theatres of German history. Hutten calk 
his friend's castles ** refuges of righteousness." They were 
open to others besides himself who suffered persecution on 
account of their zeal for Church reform. Caspar Aquila 
had once been Sickingen's army chaplain, then parish priest 
near Augsburg, until his devotion to the Reformation sent 
him into the prison at Dillingen. He escaped, and the castles 
of his former master afforded him and his wife and family 
food and shelter. Martin Bucer, afterwards the Stxasbuig 



Reformer, who had left the Dominic an Orde r, also found a 
refuge witn biclungen. Johann CEcolampadius, drWeins* 
iergf alSrwards so famous as the Swiss Melanchthon, hid 
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< — wmped from St Bridgit's Monastery at Alten-Miintter, m: ^ 
Ebemburg was open to him. Reuchlin's countryman, Johr' :i 
Schwebel, had forsaken the Order of the Holy Ghost, ^Oid 
was no longer safe at home. Sickingen appointed him his 
chaplain, and soon afterwards defrayed the expenses of his 
wedding at LandstuhL 

From September, 1520, Hutten was at Ebemburg, and 
his first business was to make public the attacks of Rome 
upon himself, in order to incite Emperor, princes, and all 
free Germans against a power which cherished such inten- 
tions. Sickingen was just then setting out to greet Charles, 
who had just come from Spain ; and at his coronation at 
Aix-la-Chapelle (23rd October) Sickingen was treated with 
a distinction which augured well for his influence. Hutten 
gave him his appeal to the Emperor,* in which he informs 
him of the plots against his life, and of tjie command of the 
Cuiia to several German princes to send him bound to 
Rome, and prays him not to^ comply with the suggestions 
made to him to confirm it. A German knight has nothing 
to do with the Bishop of Rome, he should only be judged 
by the Emperor in Germany. In this appeal Hutten repre* 
sents his cause as t hat of the Emperor. The hatred of the 
Romish party is caused by his imperialistic views ; every 
mjury which the Emperor suffers to be inflicted^on him is 
inimical to his imperial power. He had first offended these 
people by his address on the Turks, in which he had op- 
posed their intrigues against Charles's election as King of 
IRome, and nothing had so incensed them against him as 
jthat he had wished to put an end to their interference with 
|he imperial rights, and had admonished the German nation 
to remember its digni^. 

Cafolo, RooMBoram tt Hii|MaianuB itgL** XJ, dt Ratti^ •%. 
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APPEAL TO THE EMPEROR. /22S 

Hutten openly confesses that in nis writings he hadnad 
. hange in the existing order of things in view ; and, to show 
th. he sees nothing wrong in this, he dedarcs that he shall 
continue to promote the same end. He was only contends 
ing for the common liberties and the imperial dignity against 
the opponents of truth. " It is no private matter," he says. 
'' no quarrel of my own, no personal business. How scorn* 
fully would they triumph if this enterprise concerned myself 1 1 
Still they persecute and seek to ruin me, and want to use j 
your power as an instrument But I trust first in my own 
conscience, and next in your fairness. I have borne testi- 
mony to the truth in outspoken writings. I wished to serve 
you from duty, and the Fatherland from affection. On well- 
sustained proofs I have co mbate d the papal imposture, and 
have sought to frustrate their attacks on your authority and 
the common liberties. What, I ask, that no one may think 
I fear punishment as for a crime, should be the reward for 
these services ?" The whole category of papal sins, aggres. 
sions, and extortions is then enumerated, and Charies is 
warned against their increase if they are not checked. Hut- 
ten would have been justified in taking up arms himself, 
and aid would not have failed him^but he preferred to leave 
all in Ouu-les's hands ; and he not only expected that he 
would forgive him, but that he would call his persecutcm to 
account 

Scarcely less important for Hutten than the new Em- 
pen^^s views were those of the highly esteemed and influ- 
ential Elector of Saxony, whose attitude towards Luther^ 
however little it might satisfy Hutten's zeal, gave him more 
hope than he could derive from those by whom Charles was 
iitnoanded. About this timc»,Jherefore, he wrote several 
ktters to Spalatin asking him to sound his master as to 
what might be expected oflSm if the quaxrd with-Rome 
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came to blows. He now communicated his wishes to the 
elector in an outspoken letter. 

The attack upon him and the bull against Luther show 

that nothing can be done by iisur mc^ns with Rome ; her 

tyranny must be opposed by force^^The crimes of Luther 

and Hutten consisted in their having tried to revive the 

\ teaching of the Gospel, and to prevent the German nation 

■ from being reduced to servitude. This enterprise, thou( 

displeasing to the Roman Primate, was pleasing to 

If Luther and he desired to serve Christ, it was impossible 
to keep peace with Rome. * It was time to be in earnest, 
for the evil had reached its highest pitch, though, if signs 
did not mislead them, the great Babylon was near her fall. 
The princes should look to the commonweal and liberties, 
especially Frederic, the ruler of unconquered Saxony. It 
had indeed been subject to the Pope, like the rest of Chris- 
tendom, but this stain would be gloriously wiped out if 
it took the lead in throwing off the yoke. Not that there 
was any sign of this as yet, except that Frederic had given 
shelter to Luther, and seemed to have preserved a spark of 
manliness which might some day burst forth into a flame. 
What can the princes be thinking of to allow him, a mere 
knight, to show so muchzeal in the cause when it was their 
: place to take It up. Botirclasses must work together ; the 
power of the princes must be joined to the valour of the 
; nobles. Hutten would not*cease to exhort them till he saw 
them take heart, or periled that they were no longer 
capable of manly deeds.^^ 
\.^ ^ After expatiating on the good purposes to which the 

A«]/ money now sent to Rome might be applied, and proposing 
^ \\ various refonns, HuUen exclaims, ^ But what shall we do 
^ with the monks ? What am we do but abolish the whole set 
of them to the greatadvantage of Christendom ? Istfaisto 
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sink Peter's boat, andy^^sjhejuuarilegious Romans say, to I 
rend the seamless coat of Christ ? Is it not rather to purify, ^ 
to advance, to increase tHe Church by bringing other nations \ 
into it by the reform oT morals, and the removal of evil | 
exami>les ? " ""^ 

'^ Would to God," Hutten continues, ** that you had the will 
to do this as well as the power, or that I had the power as well 
as the will. But if I cannot move you, or kindle a flame to i 
consume these things, I will do what I can alone«^J^ will do rf 
nothing unworthy of a brave knight ; so long as I retain my 
senses I will never swerve from my purpose but I shall pity 
you for (ailing away from manliness (if you do fall away). 
I shall ever be free, for I fear not death.^And it shall never 
be said of Hutten that he served a foreifh king, let him be * 
ever so great and mighty, to say nothing of the Pope. But 
now I desert the cities because I canpot desert the truth, 
and keep myself concealed of my own free will, because I 
can no longer be free among men, yet I contemn the danger 
that surrounds me. I can die ; but a slave I cannot be. 
Neither can I see Germany enslaved. But I think the day 
will come when I shall come forth from this hiding-place, 
appeal to German truth and faith, and, it may be, ^yriaiyn to 
a great concourse of people, ' Is there no one who will dare 
to die with Hutten for the common liberties?' 

** I have written this rather out of the fulness of my heart 
than with regar d to your dignity. I th ough t it my duty to 
write freely to a free man. Farewell, and take courage.** 

It was not to Be expected that the old Elector Frederic 
would be turned aside from the course of moderation be 
had adopted by Hutten's youthful fervour; still less was it 
likely that his appeal would produce any effect on the re- 
fined but indolent and, in many respects, dependent Albert 
of Mayence. Hutten wrote to him in September with all 
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the respect which was certainly his due. He says that he 
was hurt that the archbishop had not informed him of the 
Pope's demand ; it no doubt arose from his loyalty to the 
Pope, which Hutten hopes will turn out to his advantage. 
But he fears that the Pope, by so unheard-of a step, will 
have drawn down a storm over all the clergy. It was for 
the bishops to avert it Hutten would dearly like to see the 
archbishop, and curses those who have separated him from 
a master who favoured true piety and goodness. There is 
. scarcely anything that he feels more in his present misfor- 
: tune, but he will bear it all and keep quiet. *'I am ex- 
cluded," he exclaims, " from courts and cities, and, alas 1 
from golden Mayence, from public life and the society of 
my fellows : a man who cannot be accused of any mischief, 
crime, or misdeeds, a champion of the truth, an advocate of 
the right ; and they shut me out without having heard me, 
/ aye, they want to send me to Rome to be punished. Who 
/ that has a drop of German blood in him will not be incensed 
at this outrage?" If the Pope calls in the aid of the tem- 
poral arm, Hutten will trust in the arm of the Lord. He 
wishes the archbishop all happiness, especially that he may . 
not be infected by bad example. 

On the same day he wrote to the archbishop's councillor, 
Sebastian von Rotenhan. "What are you doing,** the 
letter begins, " while the thunders of the tenth Leo are 
rolling over me ? What are your hopes and surmises for 
the future ? And when you hear what the fathers of the 
Church are every day saying against me behind my back, 
what do you venture to whisper or to say openly? Have 
you no Franconian spirit in you, no hereditary courage ? I 
cannot believe that the heavenly powers are jo inimical to 
Gomany, that most men will .aot-help me to bring about 
what must soon come to pan, if not for the sake. of our 
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I appeal to all to protect one who has laboured for alL The 

labour and the enterprise were mine ; the result depends on 

the will of God. I am no less in peril than as if I had 

adiieved that which I have undertaken for your sakes. I 

should now be in favour with the Bishop of Rome had I not 

f desired to turn to the advantage of my country all that I 

> have acquired so laboriously in my travels, amidst severe 

j misfortunes and struggles with adverse fate ; the fruits of so 

' many night-watches, journeys by night and by day, the 

poverty and contempt which 1 suffered, the homelessness 

which I imposed updn myself for years in the heyday of 

life. Will you permit'me to be murdered unheard and un- 

condemned ? I do not fear the law. I tarry amongst you 

in full confidence ; but let not violence be done to me, lest 

when my foes have compassed the death of an innocent 

man they invent a crime for the dead. Unhappy man 1 

. Shall I be torn away from this earth that received me when 

Pi4 I was bom, from these skies that have cherished me, from 

these people amongst whom I have lived so happily ? Must 

I leave these hearths, these altars? Shall I be dragged 

away, not to live miserably in exile, but to cruel torments, 

to an ignominious death ? Help me, my countrymen I 

Istand by me ! Let not him be put in fetters who has tried 

to loosen your fetters for you I " 

I ** Open your eyes, ye Germans, and see who they are who 

ilunder you at home, and bring you into ill-repute abroad. 

fhey are the shameless traffickers in indulgences, the crazy 

ers in pardons, dispensations, absolutions, and bulls; 

have set up a traffic in holy things in the Church of 

from which He once drove out those who only bought 

and sold worldly merchandise. It is they, also, who have 

brought me into this danger and distress because I eq)0ted 

\ their artifices, laid bare their shame, opposed dicir diete, 
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COLLECTION OF HUTTEN'S APPEALS. 

and thus their gains have been diminished, and true religion 
increased. I have always avoided exciting revolt, and to 
show how little it was my intention, I have written in Latin, 
that I might admonish them itU^He^ and not proclaim it^ 
to the multitude." Even now he did not wish to incite any 
to violence against them, but only to protect himself and 
prevent them from further wrong-doing. Hutten then adds 
the text from Psalm ii., which now often appears with or 
instead of his own motto : '' Let us break their bands asun- 
der, and cast away their cords from us." 

In O ctober, i ^20, a collection of Uiese Appeals appeared, 
and tKey we re often repri nted. When the booksellers were 
afraid, Hutten's friends undertook it There was a brisk \\ ^ 
intercourse kept up between Ebemburgand Hutten's friends , 
in Mayence, Spire, Worms, &c. ; his secretary went hither and ^ • 
thither with parcels and commissions. • Martin Bucer was a ^^ ' 
willing mediator, and a brother of Hutten's appears as a con- 
fidant, to whom letters might be entrusted. Copies of Hutten's 
works, when not given away, were generally exchanged Ux 
books that he wanted, the Fathers, classics, or historical 
works, or, when they were sold, other books were bought 
and bound with the proceeds. He sent copies of his 
Appeals to Luther and the Elector Frederic through Crotus, 
who was now rector of tlie University of Erfurt, but the 
" Appeal to all Ger mans " wa sjDoenlyx>Bered for saleTpbssibly 
at MayenceT 

'l%e"papal atuck upon Hutten*s liberty and life only h 
served to make him (next to Luther) the popular hero. V*^ 
About this time there appeared, under the name of Abydenos 
Conllus, an address to the Emperor Charles aiul the Ger* 
man prmces, 00 behalf of Hutten and Luther,* the champions 

* ** Oratio ad Carolnm mai« Angiistnin et Gcnnaiiot Prindpci, pio 
Uhklio Hottcno, eq. G., et Martiiio Lothcro^ patrai ct ChrirtiiiMi 
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of the Fatherland and German liberties, and two Dialogues, 
one called the "Captive," the other the ''Glorified Hutten."* 
In the address, the informal, illegal character of the proceed- 
ings against Hutten is specially insisted on, and the shameful- 
ness of the asserted attempts at poison. In the first of the 

' Dialogues Pope Leo incites the benefice-hunters against 
Luther, and still more against Hutten, as the morej ian- 
gerous of the two. Headed by a Franciscan monk, they 

\ nlly forth to seize the knight at the imperial court ; Hut- 
ten defends himself, and Sickingen interposes and offers to 
bring the matter before the Emperor. Meanwhile Hutten is 
to take refuge at Steckelberg, whence he is to appeal to all 
Germany to aid him in the conflict In the other Dialogue 
Hutten is disarmed of his earthly weapons by the personifi- 
cation of truth, and equipped with the spiritual ones, the 
breastplate of righteousness, the shield of faith, the sword 
of the Word of God (which must be wielded differently 
from the sword of eloquence). In this armour of a Christian 
warrior, without earthly aims or revengeful personal feelings, 
provided with good books, especially the Gospels, he is to 
fight from some secluded tower for God and the Fatherland ; 
he may reprove even princes if they oppose the truth, and 

fbe sure of victory, if not of life. All indications point 
rotus as the author of these writings, and he had pro- 
y also a share in the " Intimatio Erfurdiana," so called, the 
ic declaration of the University of Erfurt for Luther, and 
)st the papal bull 
eanwhile Johann Eck and the Papal Nuncio Ale- 
ander had returned to Germany with the bull against Luther. 

Hbcrtatit adacrtorihiis.'* Antbora S. Abydcno CofaUa HattMi'b 
Scbriften, i. 

• •« Hnttcmn captiviit." *< Hnttcnin iDottrit.'* In DUk>£i MpCm, 
Inthre candkii, Mtbora S. Abjdcao ConOo, G«m. HattMi't 
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It was drawn up at Rome on the 15 th June, iS'o* Forty- 
one passages fiom Luther's writin g s- wo ' e adduced as 
heretical, fiUse, or offensive ; his books, so far as they con- 
tained these passages, were condemned to be burnt, and 
sixty days after the proclamation of the bull were allowed 
him to recant at the Cathedrals of Brandenbuig, Meissen, 
and Merseburg. After the expiration of this time without 
effect, he was to be separated as an obstinate heretic from 
the communion of the Church, and to be sent to Rome to 
be punished. While £ck had the bill posted up in Septem- 
ber in Bavaria and Saxony, Aleander went down the Rhine 
to make it known in those parts. He soon obtained per- 
mission from young King Charles to have Luther's writings 
burnt in the Burgundian provinces, and nn the priest-ridden 
cities of Cologne and Mayence the bloodless pile was soon 
smoking. But even in dark Cologne -the inhabitants were 
much divided in opinion, and in intellectual Mayence they 
were decidedly against the measure. *' Luther/' wrote 
Hutten to Martin Bucer, ''has been burnt at Mayence, but 
without feeling it, I believe. These incendiaries can do 
this, but nothing more." At Erfurt the bull was torn up, 
and Eck's dwelling besieged. 

These events incited Hutten to great activity. During 
October and November he was engaged with several writ- 
ings against the bull, the burning of Luther's works, and 
the Romish tyranny in general We will take them in 
order. 

Leo's bull stirred Hutten up to write a commentary upon 
it. It might open people's eyes to put contradictions of the 
papal dogmas and claims side by side on the same sheet, 
and to interrupt the unctuous l)ombast of the document by 
simple remarks and sharp cross^uesdons. He had the 
boll reprinted, with the papal arms on the title-page^ with 
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his oomroents partly interspersed m small print among the 
Urge print of the text, and partly printed on the margin.^ 

It was preceded by a preface, saying that this matter by 
no means concerned Luther alone, but that with Luther the 
Pope intended to stifle the newly revived Christian truth 
and German liberties. Now was the time to avert it, and 
the Germans would doubtless join Hutten in so doing. 

The comments were some of them ironical, some pathetic, 
many of them striking, others flat. When Leo in the pre- 
amble calls himself, in the usual style, " the servant of the 
servanu of God,** Hutten asks, " Why dost thou rule then, 
and play the master so proudly ?** When the bull itself 
begins with the words, ** Arise, O Lord," Hutten remarks, 
** Yes, he will arise, but to the discomfiture of the Pope !" 
When the modem heretics are called " foxes that spoil the 
tender vines,** the commentator says that the Pope outdoes 
the fox in cunning, and the wolf in rapacity, in coaxing and 
extorting money out of the Germans. ** The rise of these 
heresies in Germany,** the document continues, "grieves the 
Pope the more because he and his predecessors have 
yearned over this nation in the bowels of aflection.'* " Yes 
indeed,** exclaims Hutten, " for you have swallowed them, 
but now you will have to eject them." ** Before this,** says 
the bull, " the'Germans have been the most zealous oppo- 
nents of heresy." " Ah, had ^e^really been so," sighs 
{ Hutten, "for then they would have defended themselves 
/against the Popes." " If Luther had only accepted his 
I inviudon to Rome," says the Pope, "he would, doubtless, 
have repented and acknowledged' his erroii." ^ At all 
events," adds Hutten, " nothing further would have hap- 

• ««B«IUI>ediiUL«oiiis eoQlimcrroiwLatlMrittMq^ndani.'' Oa 
dMiwwM ri(kortlMtid«-p«ftt •«UlrkkMd« HattM, tq. Gcnoaafe 
S." Th« ImU, wkk tks CMMMnti, !■ ia HattM'b ScWftM, V. 
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peoed 10 him had he been lecdired at Rome by thcc* 
Wbeo the buU calls Luther's doctrines pernicious, Hotten 

ttjrs that at anj i«e they threaten many most worthy m« 
with humeri and their author with want. When Ae Pope 

cones to the buning of Luther's books, "There you have 
it." exdaims Hutten; « they bum, but in the hearts of aU 
good own. what a ruinous conflagnuion for thee I Extin- 
gttish it if thou canst" 

la the efdogue Leo is infomed that he had better have 
kept his bull to himself. It had long been said in Germany 
cf the papal balls as of money— the newer the worse. Let 
hka icstiaiD his greed, and no longer persecute Luther and 
hii Jbltowtn. There were more of them than any bishop 
coiU nwk Let him feed his flock with- instruction instead 
ef with bulk The gifts for a pope were wisdom, purity, 
dMi9« and coniempt for earthly things. " Strive after 
Aeie thii«ti and Geimany will revere thee. It behoves 
thte 10 era all by kindness and not by compulsion. This 
tt MC^iokea, but tnie, as the cause and the times demand. 
VtetwA FtemGcnnany.' 

AbMt dM tiase also Hutten was working at a poem, in a 
l«^|^ l^nk OB the burning of Luther's writings, in Latin 

V ^ ia Gciman in rl^yme. They are two di». 

^ea^ oomcidiiig in some points. Hie Latin 

<4Untf>tr » cooctseness and fonn, the Gennan ia 

pwdhiibiwr We gbrt an eamact from tlM 
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Here ewi ihT KoJt V»*« t^ «^ 
And here coidflim to pM» « \k€l\ 

H«« men of tniiK wt drit« i«t. 
Oar nation spoiled Iwr rc*h«^ bc4i. 
And wkked d«^H aH<»««^ f* S^U. 
Here for hi» sool man careth not. 
And Uion, Lord God, art nijK fotp*-* 

At the conclusion of the poem Luther U idditssed- 

•* But. brother dear, I tnnt for lKe«, 
O'erwhelmed by force and trewKery. 
And yet at la»l iTie tide will turn. 
And men thine innocency learn. 
Servant of God ! have p*tience Hill ; | 

And may I but the part fulfil 
Of nirenRihcning thee with word or deed. 
And helping in thy wrest need, 
Ghdly. in such a holy strife, 
I'll part with goods or ease or life." • 

But we arc now come to the subject of Huttcn's Gennan 
authorship, to which we must devote more special attentksiL 
We will first, however, follow his relations with ReuchUn to 
the close, which took place about this time. 

We have seen how the worthy veteran of Humanism was 
rescued by Sickingen's chivalrous intervention from the 
" obscure cowls," who had worried him for year*. They 
had paid the compensation money, and written to Rome to 
ask for a favourable settlement of the question. But Uke 
true priests they did this with a resenratioQ that they 

• I mvit cUim indnleence for theM ind the ibOowing ibymmx 
tnailitkmi. They may be called fanititiou raUier thin tnoiUtiou, 
lid it mm be remembered that tlieorigiiub tit ii rixlecnth<entiiiy 
Genaaa, tbea,M Dr. Straut ttyi, a nde liii|«age, wbkh hid not 
mide the idnioe it 10011 iftcr mide, from the tfieci of Latheei 
wiiliifk &liiBponibletoi«prodiceiimodcnEi^[|bkt)Mcvio« 
l i l i U iiiofAsmiiMi. OdfiMUellMiorihMhMbmrim. 
-IK ^ 





REUCHUN'S LATTER DATS. 

would immediately retract it because done under compul- 
sion. So the letter to Rome was speedily followed by 
another. The position of things there was &vourable to 
them ; some of Reuchlin's patrons at the papal court were 
dead, others gone away. The co ntest wid LJAitfaer, which 
admitted of an interpretation as an o&hoot of the Reucfalin 
trial, made the latter appear in a serious light, and so in the 
summer of 1520 a papal brief was issued which formally 
reversed the sentence of Spire, and condemned Reuchlin's 
book. Hochstraten, reinstated in the position which he 
had only apparently forfeited, and his brethren proclaimed 
the papal brief at Cologne with great glee. Reuchlin tried 
to oppose it, and Sickingen's aid was again called in. He 
wrote to the Emperor, and asked for the intervention of the ] 
Electors of Saxony and Mayence. He invited Reuchlin to 
Ebemburg, but in the beginning of 1520 he had accepted 
from Duke William of Bavaria the chairs of Greek and 
Hebrew at the University of Ingolstadt, and it does not 
appear that he suffered any serious persecution. 

But he had become weak, as was evident from his atti- 
tude towards the dawning Reformation, as was indeed the 
case with most of the Humanists, one after the other.^ It 
was an ill omen that Reuchlin lived in the house of the 
notorious Dr. Eck, TCtlngolstadt ; still, when Eq k proposed 
to bum'tnlHeFs writings, headvised the university against 
it. He would have liked to attract Melanchthon, whom he 
had himself recommended _ to Wittenberg, away firom 
Luther's circle to Ingolstadt His refusal to comply coat 
him the inheritance of hi^^eat uncle's library which had 
been promised him. Alarmed by the news that there wms 
an attempt at. Rome to connect his trial with the Luthema 
csme^ it appears that Iteuchlin drew up a justification of 
himself for the Dukes of Bavaria. This came under 
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Hutten's notice, and he could not let it pass. He wrote 

from Ebemburg : — " I have read your letter to the 

; Bavarians, in which you answer the accusations of Leo X. 

! Immortal gods, what do I see 1 So deeply have you sunk 

I into fear and weakness, that you do not even refrain from 

j insulting those who have wished to rescue you, and some- 

times incurred danger on your behalf. Franz, before whom 

I have laid the matter, is greatly incensed at it." Why could 

\ not he, like Erasmus, have been satisfied with saying that 

he had never had anything to do with Luther, and had tried 

to draw away his friends from him ? '' Do you hope,** Hut- 

j ten asks, '^ by this disgraceful flattery, to conciliate those to 

whom, if you are a man, you ought not even to send a 

greeting ? But make it up with them if you can, and, if 

your age permits, do that also which you say you wish to 

do, go to Rome, and kiss Lord Leo*s feet ; and since you 

are not ashamed to do it, write against us into the bargain. 

Then it will be seen that it is against your will that we 

shake off the ignominious yoke, and that you agree with 

the godless priests in opposing us. I am ashamed to have 

written and done so much for you, since you end the affair 

\ for which we have bestirred ourselves so manfully in this 

I wretched way. I could not have believed it of you. 

\ Consider which beseems you, to show gratitude to your 

benefactors, or to please those who have always wished 

^our ruin. If ever you oppose Luther's cause, or make 

jyour submission to the Bishop of Rome, you shall know 

.'that I do not at all agree with you." 

\ We do not know whether Reuchlin received this letter at 

' Ingolstadt. Though no longer in much danger of eodetir 

asdcal persecution, there was no peace for the old man. 

War and the plague had driven him out of Wilrtembeig, 

now the plague drove him back to Wilitanbei| again. In 
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CHAPTER V. 

HUTTBN BEGINS TO WRTTS GBRMAN. 

1520—21. 

T N the address to the Germans of all dasses of September, 
1520, Hutten appealed to the fact that he had written ia 
Latin as an evidence how little he desired violent revolution. 
But, before the year was at an end, he began to write in 
German* He says, in a poem we are now coming to— 

]** In Latin until now Vrt writ, 

A languaf»e that not aU men tpoke ; 
Now caU I to the countTy folk. 
To Gennan men in their own tongue^ 
That all may know what 'tis I*ve Mng." 

The knight had begun to see that the reform in die 

policy of the Church which he was aiming at could not be 

effected with the help of those alone who understood Latin. 

For some of these — the Church dignitarie s were trying to 

prevent it, and the Humanists were neither stxpng nor 

decided enough to promote it heartily. To ensure sncoesa it 

was necessary to have the sword of the nobles and die wei^ 

\ of the cities ; but to both German must be spoken, tor moil 

^ of the nobles were in the caseor5idungen,ferwiioinHattai 

Ihad had his ""Febris" tran^ted, and in the dties Ae 

Pirckheimers and Peutingen were ooeplioM. HatlCB 

peiceived from Lnther^s eiamplt how much aii^ bt 
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partakes of their peculiarities. He speaks of one thing and 

another Just as it comes mto his head, and there is mudi 

repetition. But these defects are amply atoned for by the 

warmth and sometimes vehemence of the style ; he carries 

the reader along with him, and all the more so because he 

\ lays no daim to instruct him logically. Hutten b an in- 

1 comparable master in passionate appeaL We have seen 

Ithis in his Latm addresses, and in some passages of his dii^ 

kgues; but the German language in its then child-like 

stage of development, and the simple minstrel rhymes, added 

a new and effective element of heartiness. There are some 

passages which are qqite toudiing, for you see how die 

writer is consumed with seal for the cause to which he has 

devoted himself. 

This Lamentation sums up all that Hutten had written 
about the ultramontane plunder of Germany and the de- 
pravity of the Church ; complaints about the recent persecu- 
tion of himself run parallel to it ; the growing influence of 
Luther's ideas is unmistakable; he has not yet k)st confi- 
dence in the Emperor Charles, and his attention begins to 
be directed to the cities, which, as well as the nobles, show 
a special receptivity for the Reformation. Marginal notes 
complete the popular form of the little book, though they 
mar its poetical aspect. 

Hutten, so the poem begins, feels constrained to lift 
ip his voice against sins'SSforors which deprave German 
^norals. Idankind oppose Uie truth and those who'prodaim 
\\fnasii he prays God to enli|^ten them, especially the 
princes, with his spirit, that they may learn to distinguish 
religion from superstition, and Christianity from priestoafL 
He consoles himself that the persecutions which he soflcis 
can only toudi the body, and cannot kill the soul Then 
he draws a distinction between tho qwitual and tempoial 
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spheres, and describes the interference of the Pope and 
clergy with the latter. The power, wealth, and luzoiy, 
which are. now the objects of desire with Uie dtrgy and 
magnates of the Church, are foreign to their calling. The 
power of the keys, indulgences, the Turkish war, St. Peter's 
church, the traffic in palls, and benefice-hunting, in short, all 
the scandals in the Romish Church, are gone through again. 
He turns to good account what he saw at Rome himseUl 

" Hear, all ye people, while I tell 
What rae some years ago befell ; 
How that I Wiiuted Rome to see 
And what their customs there m^jbt be{ 
And yet to tell it shameth me. 
In truth no common crimes I fomid 
Such as in other lands aboundr 
No common crowds, too, did I mee^ 
Going to and fro each busy street; 
Horses and asses too, tricked out 
With golden trappings all about ; 
Full many a ducat's worth, and thej 
So croM^ed up the tortuous way 
'Twas well I was not crushed and ilsia 
By haughty knight in nairow lane. 
And then the cardinals rode by ; 
Officials, abbots, prelates — ^I 
Can't tell them aU, nor yet will try. 
But many a story could be told 
Of priests thus clad in silk and gold. 
Then came the Pope, in chair bedigfat, 
And borne by many a satellite. 
He*s of the Holy Church the head 
And must not touch the ground we titftd. 
Then went the Holy Virgin by 
With baubles tricked to please the eye, 
And we must Vivas loudly cry. 
A benediction from the Pope 
Came next, and bletned we were I hopew 
But say, can you or I believe 
I^omage like this will God receive ? 
Christ dwells in humble hearts below, 
i«f or will be served by pomp and ahow," 
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The dcKTiption of the procession continues :— > 

** Then followed clerkt and copyists ; 
Some thousands mast have passed in aD, 
And even such as these they call 
Part of the Church that reifn^s at Rome. 
They say she's only there at home ; 
But sure in this they greatly err, 
The Church is where good Christians are. 
Then came a long procession near 
Of women, finely dressed and fair; 
And hosts of niffian% such a pest. 
Who every lane in Rome infest. 
Next, advocates and auditors, 
And notaries, all with servitors. 
They publish Bulls, lay down the law 
With which Rome keeps the world in aw«* 
All these, and more than I have told, 
Live on our hard-won German gold. 
Shall this go on as heretofore ? 
Nay, beloved Germans, nevermore. 
No, not a farthing more we'll pay, 
And if they starve — well, so ihey may. 
Then would no longer such a number 
Of useleu folk the earth encumber." 

(One of Hutten's desires is that the election of bishops 
should be restoreduo the people, who would liave more 
regard to spiritual <iualifications than the Pope. 

" If only gold enough he'll give 
A bishop iike a pig may live. 
The Pope approves him all the lame.** 

The bishops are sportsmen, soldiers, debauchees, and leave 
preaching to some poor servant. Hutten's patriotic heart is 
incensed that it is the German s^ espe cially on whom these 
abuses are practised. The Italians^e sajfSy never think of 
taxing themselves for St. Pe ter's, nor of bujring dispensations 
from fasting. 
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*< Beloved Germant, lift the handf 
Take pity on o«r Faihcrland, 
Now ia the time to atrike the blow 
For freedom — God will have it ao. 
Take heart whoae heart for freedom atill 
Can beat ; no longer bend yovr wiU 
To thoae wbove hea have wrought as ilL 
Till now in ignorance we alept,' 
For priests the key of knowledge kept ; 
But God haa given ua laymen grace 
To leatn from booka hia will and wayi. 
No lack of counad now, nor lore. 
And all men may partake the atove. 
And ao I call on count and knight 
To help me bring the tmth to light. 
Noblea* and burghen' aid I daimy 
One country 'i oun, ov cmum tht MUBt* 
Who'd lag behind at aoch a time? 
The Die ia caat ! There li my rhyme.** 

Hoiten says of this woik, that he wrote it when inoeoted 
about the misrepresentation of his ** Appeal to all Germans,* 
and calls it an ^ angry piece." No wonder that his opp<^ 
nenu considered that he had overstepped all the bounds of 
propriety, and that no punishment could be too great for 
him. They now let the *' Appeal " alone, and attacked the 
rhymes. 

Hutten intended these verses for the Emperor, as well as 
for the best part of the nation, and about tbe same time be 
drew up, for bis benefit, a short instructioa on tbe attitude 
which the Popes had always assumed towards the Gennsn 
Emperors.* r 

• <«HerrVhich8 von Hutten saafligWIeaSwefenf if m 

BtachMroderBipatgegeadeateitacheBKayiacnBfef hso^ 
da kirtat vh Chrooickea nad Hbcorte ni o g a a ,IC 
hringeo. Ich haba gewagt.** Sehiiften, v. 

A abort icpor*, takes Irnb ** Chinaidea mm nMonm^ t/jf luilir 
UMeh VM HnttM, to show Us Impw If^Hly how the Wiihgys sf 
Rpme, or Popes, haft ahnqfs bihsfsd tothe Qwia Wmgmn. J^ 




REPORT FOR THE EMPEROR. 

Qiarles could not read German, bat as Sickingen was at 
court, it was probably intended that he should bring his 
friend's historical sketch before the notice of the young 
ruler. 

Happy is he, Hutten says in the preface, who learns wisdom 
at other's cost, and not unhappy he who learns it at his own ; 
but he who learns from neither is hopeless, and generally 
deserves his fate. Charles has already to some extent learnt 
from his own experience what to expect from the Pope, and 
is hereby shown from history how it has been with other 
Popes. The Emperors have always been deceived, betrayed, 
and rewarded with ingratitude. The sketch begins with 
Otto I., and comes down to Maximilian and Charles himselC 
Some of the scenes presented in this historical niirror are 
the contest between Henry IV., ^ the hero whose like was 
never seen in Germany,*' and Gregory VIL ; the struggle 
between Pope Alexander III., and the ''elect sword of 
Frederic I., who next to Henry IV. was the most warlike 
Emperor that ever lived ; " Frederic II., " who had to show 
his teeth to three Popes in succession ; " and the mysterious 
end of Henry VII. As an example to be avoided, Hutten 
abo brings forward Charles IV., who showed himself so 
effeminate as to be drivenr73iur7)rR6me and Italy by the 
Pope, ^^ct^uotes a saying of Maximilian's shortly before 
his death, which was called forth by the Csdthlessness of 
Leo X. ** Now this Pope also has treated me villanously ; 
now I may say that in all my life no Pope has ever kept 
faith with me ; I hope, if God will, that this will be the last* 
" And God granted his desire," says Hutten ; '^ for not long 
after God took him.** 

Charles must not suppose that the Popes will keep iaith 
widi him any more than with the previous EmperoxB. He 
(Hutten) was projecting a reformation, but the Pope aad bis 
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}\irty were tning to divert him from it, and if they succeed 
!l they will bngh in their sleeves. I«ct not the Km|>cror be 
]^T»uailed by the Toil's fair s|>ceches to persecute those who 
arc doing this gooil work. Charles had this advantage over 
former rulers, that there were now those who were well 
informci! about these things from the Scriptures and could 
instnict him. 

If Charles, ns Hutten wrote to Luther, promised Sickingen 
that he ii*ouUI not permit Hutten to be oppressed, nor con- 
demn him unheard, it might have been the result of these 
representations. 

Besides these original German works, Hutten now began to 
translate from the Latin those which referred to theicontest 
with Rome. He first translated the** Appeal to the Germans 
of all Classes," perhaps with the aid of Bucer, who at any rate 
aftem-ards helpeil him. He says he had discovered that some 
people misrepresented his writings to simple folk, and trans- 
lated them incorrectly. So now to free himself from sus- 
' picion, and to enable ever}* man to judge for himself whether 

the had given the Pope cause to persecute him, he had re- 
solved to translate into German, as well as he could, til 
those works which had displeased the Pope, for he wished 
{ that ever)' man should know the rights of the whole matter. 
1 And he did not doubt that when his works could be read 
in German, it would be seen that he had written in no way 
unbeseeming a pio u s nobleman. 

It is *iE^ent that thb undertaking met a want of the age*' 
and enlisted the sympathies of the better part of the nation, 
for about the same time some " unknown lover of divine 
truUi and the Fatherland** translated Hutten's ^Appnls." 
** Up, then ! " exclaims the anonymous writer in the preface, 
''it is time that we try to regain our lost libertici. Here," 
(ia Hutten) ''you have the right leader who, if God will^ 




iiji fur Christian trmb ai 
] c'linmcnd the good I. 
Komanittil" 

Hutten next Irantilated 
" Keven," " liadiscus," and 
omitted as only cursorily rcf< 
wanted to bring out all his he 
curious ailommcnta of ihc t 
The title is enclosed within 
pictorial illustrations. On th 
harp stands upon the clouds 
Father on the left, a ubiet ir 
xcir, 2) in Latin : " Lift up th 
render a reward to the . pre 
wrath upon the earth, and hole 
to hurl at iL On either side i 
in a monk's cowl and with a 
netth the words : " For my ni< 
viii. 7. Od the right, Hutten 
sword, and underneath thr ' 
tandem -— 
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party were trying to divert him from it, and if they succeed 
they will laugh in their sleeves. Let not the Emperor be 
persuaded by the Pope's fair speeches to persecute those who 
are doing this good work. Charles had this advantage over 
former rulers, that there were now those who were well 
informed about these things from the Scriptures and could 
instruct him. 

If Charles, as Hutten wrote to Luther, promised Sickingen 
that he would not permit Hutten to be oppressed, nor con- 
demn him unheard, it might have been the result of these 
representations. 

Besides th^ original German works, Hutten now began to 
translate from the Latin those which referred to ihncontest 
with Rome. He first translated the *' Appeal to the Germans 
of all Classes," perhaps with the aid of Bucer, who at any rate 
afterwards helped him. He says he had discovered that some 
people misrepresented his writings to simple folk, and trans- 
lated them incorrectly. So now to free himself from sus- 
/picion, and to enable every man to judge for himself whether 
I he had given the Pope cause to persecute him, he had re- 
! solved to translate into German, as well as he could, all 
those works which had displeased the Pope, for he wished 
that every man should know the rights of the whole matter. 
And he did not doubt that when his works could be read 
in German, it would be seen that he had written in no way 
unbeseeming a pious nobleman. 

It is Evident that this undertaking met a want of the aget 
and enlisted the sympathies of the better part of the nation, 
for about the same time some ** unknown lover of divine 
truth and the Fatherland ** translated Hatten's ^ Appeals.*^. 
^ Up, then ! " exclaims the anonymous writer in the preface, 
'Mt is time that we try to regain our lost libertiet. Here,*** 
(in Hutten) **yoa have the r«ht leader who, if God. wiU^ 
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ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 

'* It it the tmth I speak. 
For all their rage and tpit«« 
If ever I dcceiYe, 
God will himself requite.** 

Under Hutten : — 

** Um wahrheit ich 6cht, 
Niemand mich abricht ; 
"En brech oder i;ang, 
Gotts Gcist mich bezwang.** 

<« For the truth I fight« 
None shall me afliight 
If it fail or succeed, 
*Twas God hade me speed.** 

Under the words of the title is a most amusing picture ; 
a motley crowd of armed men, horsemen and footmen, with 
outstretched spears, are rushing towards an equal crowd of 
priests of every grade, the Pope with the triple crown in the 
foreground, behind him a cardinal, a bishop, an abbot, and 
hoods and cowls of every shape, and they cut a pitiful 
figure. Over this are the words : " I have hated the con- 
gregation of evil doers,** Psalm xxvi. 5. 

Hutten dedicated these four Dialogues to ^the noble, 
famous, steadfast, and honourable Franz von Sickingen, 
councillor, servant and captain of his Imperial Majesty, and 
his own most trusty good friend.** 

What Hutten had said of "Febris I.** that it was much more 
artistic in Latin, applies to all. Any work must suffer in 
being translated from a polished into a rude language, which 
German then was, and Hutten was but a novice in writing 
German, and, owing to his early death, never made much 
progress in it ; he had not had the benefit of the great ad- 
vance the Gennan language soon after made firom Luther^ 
writings, especially his translation of the Bible. The trans- 
lations are very (aithful, and on the whole readaUef^i miq 
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even be saii] o( " Badiscut " and its triplets, ihil U ii betur 
suited to the Connan of that age than to the LaUa. 

There were some slight aherations to suit the dtmsi* 
stances of the times, or the change in his ownvi««x Ttei 
lilerarum imptritia, adduced in the Latin " BiVJiviw "among 
the causes which hod prevented the Germans &ora b 
wise, is translated " jgnotani e of the Sciiplures," i 
hoiv Mullen's Hanucistic ideas were supplanted fagr ibe 
Lutheran opinions. There were alsoadditioos in the fani 
of rhymed prologues and epilogues to each dialegiw, the 
&rtt and last of which belonged to the whole book. Tte 
first ii one of the most elective of Ilutteo'i thyiaa. 

•■ Sing. Gennani, lini ! I call on yoo, 1 

l'rai«e God thil Troili ii hun *(!»»; J 



gr tmh wM MMitaal «U ■ 1% 



Ho, pioM G 



. S(iUiari0B,MrlHi^b4M. 

I riiiuaiir ar p*i >•»• ^H^ 

Nor Mkdi NWMri oTwr Mik 
Aad BOW a totcM* ««« I Hih^ 

Ti fcTiiiM ■mriiMfci 

No MB ihd (n M^ Ike^ te«r 
With wMpiM, bM. w wdMMy I 
M>]r, ikM|h Mf pdlMi MadHf Mipk 
Smi I wy 1— ■■« wifcwfci^. 
GodcawltarthKi Mttto^BtiM 
Tbt a b rtrfw ly yuik ■>— M i^ 
I win pwkaatUttvbtpM^ 
Mor un mUs iMa M AdllM, 
Ilw«skMI." 
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But God in mercy hts dcfigncd 
To bring ni to a better mind.** 

Hutten says he did not know how he came to be drawn 
into this game, but he protested that it was not for the sake 
of any personal gain or advantage; J|e was vexed at the 
roguery by which so many were, deceived. Itjiw _aH one 
to him whether this or that man reigned, and whether God 
had really made the Pope lord of the world orliotT' 

Hutten had especially incensed the clergy against Urn by 
his '' Appeal to all Germans," and they decried him as their 
special enemy, which then meant, to be the enemy of all 
religion and order. Although Hutten did not think that his 
** angry piece was so bad,** if taken in good part, nor that 
he had done wrong in writing it, still he thought it advisable 
to write an " Apology." * 

. It was easy to prove that he was not the foe of the clergy 
t from passages in his poemsr,~in which he complains that 
pious and learned priests a]E«aieglected ; the movement was 
intended to benefit the really spiritual clergy who were 
oppressed by the Roman courtiers. It was plain enough 
what he was really aiming at 

If asked why he should meddle with these things? 
** True,** he says, " it is not more my business than that of 
many others ; but God has afflicted me with a spirit which 
perhaps makes me take the troubles of other people more to 
heart than some.** He had waited long in the hope that 
some cleverer man would take it up, but finding that no one 

• •*£nndschfildigiing Vlfichi von Hotten, wydcr etHdMr vnwar* 
haftiget rasigeben von ym, ab lolt er wider alle GeytUidikcit vnd 
Priertewchafft leyn, mit Erklinmgetlicber leiner Getchrifllen.** SchriA 
ten, iL 

Aa apology of Uliich von Hntten, boeaoM soma v^nilly say of 
bim that be btbe enemy of all the priaitbood and ckrgyviad n €Mp 
iplanatioa of soom of bb wiitiagik 
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was willing, and that truth and liberty were mote and more 
oppressed, he had ventured upon it /n God's namc^ and 
hoped that good men would wish hun welL He had no- 
thing to lose but life and property, and he did not hold 
either so dear, even had he beeiv rich, as to refirain for 
their sakes from so honourable fax enter|mse. Bat his 
honour, with God's grace, he hope^ to take unsullied to the 
grave, and considered that thb work would increase rather 
than diminish it. If he perished in the attempt, he should 
console himseh with the belief that the good seed could not 
be entirely lost. 

He could not charge himself widi having usurped the 
priest's ofiice, lor be had not given his "ahorti£oos~ as' a^ 

^ II ^ r ■■ n- i m I I "T liiMi III II I III _ , ..«^. ._ 



preacher, but as a patriot When it was needful to prove 
what he Tiad WrlTten he had referred to the Scriptures. 
That was open to every Christian/and he hoped he had not 
(lone it " with unwashen hands." Still less could he allow 
that he had been guilty of any crime against the rulers. ** A 
faithful dog never barks at his master, but as soon as he sees 
a thief, faithfulness and affection for his master induce him 
to give warning.** Besides, he had appealed to the Emperor 
to take up the cause, and warned the princes that if the 
rulers did not take it up, he feared that when the g^**^*^! 
had reached the highest pitch, the common people would 
take it in hand themselves and strike senseless blows. Caa 
he be the author of disturbances who gives warning of 
them? 

It is said that it is wrong to take up arms against quritual ■ 
men. The unholy priests are become holy all of a *ff*^dm, / 
They go about looking like soldiers, and are ashamed of [ 
tonsure and surplice. But no sooner does any one want ta t 
settle matters with them, than they appeal to the indelible ' 
priestly o&ce. This could be borne if they were. really 
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holy, but then there would be no grievance and the contest 
would be needless. If a priest is in the wrong he may be 
punished like any other roan. The Popes take the sword 
themselves, and therefore it may be taken against them. 
** Did not Leo spitefully command that I should be sent in 
chains to Rome that he might dip his tyrannical sword in my 
innocent blood ? Are such men God's anointed on whom 
no man may lay hands ? ** 

His enemies said that he wanted to collect a rabble 
together and carry out his schemes by brute fqi^jce. On the 
contrary, he had in the first place offered to discuss the 
question on the basis of the Scriptures before the Emperor 
himselC But if his opponents still prevented his being 
hearJ, he certainly would defend himself, but not at the 
head of a loose rabble, but of brave and honourable men. 

Besides his writings, his life was attacked, and they go 
back almost to his childhood. It is in this " Apology ** that 
Hutten expressly defends himself, as mentioned in the early 
part of his life, of the charge of having broken his vows by 
t escaping from Fulda. He mentions a " great Romanist ^ 
, who had called him, behind his back, a villain; a traitor, who 
was unworthy to die for his country ; a scabby sheep turned 
out of the fold, who should be avoided by all good people. 
As Hutten did not know who he was, he could only assure 
him before God that he wronged him, and demanded that 
he would accuse him openly. ** If I cannot answer for my- 
self, woe is me that I ever wrote a word, ever read a book, 
ever went to school, aye, that I ever was bom. As if so 
many good studies had not taught me, as if I had not Icaint 
from the many wholesome writings in whidi (boastiQg 
apart) I have exercised myself^ as if the many learned men 
with whom I have associated, the numy honest people with 
whom I have lived, and all their good example and inslnic- 
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tiofiSy had not sufficed to preserve me from such eril wajfi, 
mnd to keep me in the path of honour.** 

About this time also Hutten gave expression to the ktf 
and yet elegiac frame of mind induced by his patriotic 
venture in the form of a popular ballad.* It beflins as 
follows: — 

•* INre cast the die, witboat recill« 
And never shall repent ; 
I may not win, but all shall tM 
And own my good intenti 

And not for self, 

Nor yet for pelf. 
But for my country's sake. 

Chide as they may, 

They yet shall say 
I did Uie venture make. 

'* Foe of the priests they call me ; 
I reck not, for I ween 
Had I been tamely silent 
They had more friendly be«a« 

I spoke the truth, ' 

And so, forsooth. 
Their rage doth me pursue ; 

Good folk be sure 

My aim was pure. 
Though nothing more I do. 

** Take up your own, your righteous OMSC^ 
O nation brave and strong. 
Will ye not listen to my words, 
And help avenge this wroog ? 

The die is cast. 

And I stand fast, 
Whatever be my fate ; 

The cards I'll play 

As beU I may. 
And then the end await 

" Although the cunning priests, I know, 
Their snares for me have laid. 
The man who knows his cause Is good 
Needs not to be dismayed. 

*** Ala new Lied herr Ulricha voa HiittCB.** Sduiftw^.U. 
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1*0 play the gnn% 

And an th« miii« 
E*c& tlMMigfa they icek ny hh* 

Brare noblei all, 

Oa yon I call, 
Joia llttttcn ia th« Mk ! ** 

Two ballads that follow may be coniidered as a sort of 
response from the chorus of the people to this appeal from 
die chivalrous hero. They sang of die knight of Ebem- 
baIg^— 



M 



Frant Skkinscn, the Doble, will ttaad vp for tht ii|^ ; 
Ha baa fall BMiiy Taaula, aad hall bring tbam all to i^** 

And of Hutten :— 

«* And Hnttcn, too, the noble, be aid» tbe boly ligbt, 
Ha pleads our cau\c in learned books be knows so well to write.** 

He is called the guardian of the evangelical doctrineSp 
the champion of the word of God, and thus addressed in 
conclusion : — 

«" Ulricb Yon Hutten, be of ^ood cheer ; 
I pray God keep thee free from fear, 
At tbif time aye and e\er. 
God guaid Christ's teachets from eveiy Ibi^ 
Wherever they are, wbeietcr they go, 

Whertml** 

The other ballad begins by thus addressing Siddiigen :-- 

*' Ah, brave Franconian knight, 
Praise God who help^ then still 
To battle for the right. 
And help thee ever wtlL 
Hera shalt thon foreaoat itand» 
Thy cause )a jant and good. 
And thou shalt lead thy fiuthfil band 
And ^uaid tha ChibtiiB blood*** 
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Let him never be turned away from the Word of God. 
The poet afterwards speaks of his ownstead&ttneu^- 

** Hnttenni ne'er will fiul at, 
I know that (am hell ftead. 
He is a valiant champion 

Of Christians in our land. 
He holds not life too dear* 
He knows not craven fear. 
God bid him speed I pray* 
And prosper all his way." 

Hutten received numerous letters, both from Germany 
and neighbouring countries, assuring him that his words and 
efforts were not without response. The Hussites sent him 
the works of their master from Bohemia. But all this only 
inaeased the feverish impatience which consumed him 
during his enforced leisure at Ebemburg. The pen did not 
content him, he would fain have taken the sword. The 
author and the knight were contending with each o&er in 
Hutten all his life. The author might do what he could, but 
the knight wanted to achieve something also. It was a delu- 
sion ; for what could the knight haveldone that would have 
equalled what he did asan author ? ~ It was a delusion that 
utd momentous results for himself, but his aadiorship 
ed the benefit of it ; the fire which could not find vent 
rG \ the sword illumined his writings, and gave them 
It tialyJieroicjtpA? which is their imperishable charm, 
^i aoTtormented," he wrote about this time to Capito^ 
f these ever-recurring disappointments firom my friends, 
had only taken counsel with myself from the first, and 
i on my own account ; for thnnoifel'Have to do with 
dvisers the less I likrth^m.^ And to Luther he wrote: 
I would certainlypity me, if you saw how I have to 
le here : so little is any'ogJfLbe relied on. While I 
•ing new allies, the okl ones fall away. Eveiybody 
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has a host of scraples and excuses. What scares them more 
than anything else is the superstjtion they have imbibed that 
it is an unpardonable crime^.to oppose the Pope, however 
bad he may be. But I do what I can, and never succumb 
to misfortune.** Franz von Sickingen was the only man on 
whom Hutten could firmly rely, but he deterred Hutten from 
an appeal to arms, because, as Hutten wrote to Erasmus, he 
wished first to see whether the new Emperor would not take 
reform in hand himself, or at any rate put no obstacle in the 
way; a hope that was indeed as good as frustrated by 
ultramontane influence already, so that Hutten considered 
that a final appeal to arms would be inevitable. He would 
have been delighted to have waylaid and captured the two 
papal nuncios, who were at Cologne after Charles's corona^ 
tion on purpose to influence h[m and the princes against 
Luther, but what would have been the use of such a knightly 
exploit? It might have found favour with a poet like 
Eoban, and even with Luther in some moods ; but Sickingen 
was right in dissuading his friend from it. 

Hutten himself saw on reflection, that stronger forces 
were necessary to secure any lasting result. He was, there- 
fore, very desirous to ascertain the views of the Elector of 
Saxony, and if possible to gain him over. As Spalatin had 
given him no answer on this subject, he addressed himself 
to Luther. He wrote to him on the 9th of November, that 
it would not be labour lost if he would report in detail to 
Ebemburg what was gping on around him, and who might 
be reckoned on in a venture. He wished particularly to 
know how far the Elector might be relied on ; he wished 
Luther would use his influence with him. He could not 
think how important "it would be for their cause if the 
Elector would lend armed assistance, or at least coomve at 
some fine exploit, that is, give them a refuge within his 
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territon r if need were. As soon as he was assured of this 
he intended to visit Wittenberg. He could contain himself 
no kmger; he must see a man whom« for his virtues' sake, 
he so dearly loved. At the same time Hutten sent 
conected copies of his latest works to Luther^ oonjectnring 
that he would have them reprinted, which in some insfancfs 
he did. 

In the same letter Hutten cgoiplainj that he had not 
seen Luther*s recent works, and wonders that he does not 
send them to him, as it would be easy to find people who 
would bring them to Franz von Sickingen. In January of 
the following year he also complains to Spalatin that 
Luther does not take the trouble to write to him. Luther 
did write to him occasionally, but nbt so often nor so unre- 
servedly as Hutten wished. These letters are lost, but we . y 
know the reasons for Luther's reserve from what he said XiSiT 
Spalatin on the receipt of Hutten's letter of the 9th oc ^^ 

December r*' You see what Hutten wants. I do not wish ' 1 /^ '.: 
hat we should fight for the gospel with fire and sword. I 
ave written to the man to this ^ffipg^. "By the Word the 
orld has been subdued, by the Word -the Church has been * 
)held, and by the Word it wilTbe reformed; and even' 
\tichrist, as he has not used viol enc e, will be ove r p o w e red 
hout violence by the Word. A Jhe two men were agreed 
o the object in view, but noC as to the means for effect- 
it Hutten was chafing with impatience to set about 
t Luther only considered allowable as a last resort 
came to violence through the fury of the Romanists, 
wrote not long after to Spalatin (which would be the 
f any attacks on the clergy took place, as in Bohemia), 
1 not be his fault, for his advice had been, that the 
nobles should not seek to restrain these xmxl with 
* i6Jan., 1521. Hatte&'iSchriften,ii. 
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die swoidy but widi decrees and regulations. It appeared,, 
however, KTif die RflNmamstew6ind~ndi1>e'swa]^ 
measures, but would bring ruin upon themsdves by their 
obstbate iuiy. 

Lttdier, however, did not fiul to make vigorous demon- 
strations in his own way, besides his wiidogs. On lodi of 
December, 1520^ he threw the papal bull against him, 
together widi the decretals, into the fire, outside the 
Elsteq^ate at Wittenb erg an act iridch, in its qrmboiical 
significance, has had aidless conseqnences» and was tot 
himself the burning of the bridge whidi made return impos- 
sible. 
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aroused and developed into conviction. He examined the 
foundations and superstructure of Luther's doctrines, and 
exclaimed, ** And does any one dare to try to undermine 
them,, or think that he can if he tries ?" Before long, eveiy 
day after dinner, Hutten read something of his own or 
Luther's aloud ; conversation ensued, and Hutten learnt to 
admire his friend's power of graspmg a subject, and his gift 
for eloquently reproducing and enlarging on what he had 
learnt Sickingen was now proof against attempts to shake 
him. When his friends warned him against joining so 
doubtful a cause, he replied that the cause was not doubtful, 
for it was the cause of Oirist, and of the truth; besides, it 
was for the common weal of Germany that the admonitions 
of Luther and Hutten should be listened to, and religion 
protected.* 

Let us linger a little over this picture ; it is one of the 
fairest scenes in our national history. Two German knights 
sit together in the winter evenings over the hospitable table 
at Ebemburg, discussing the most vital afiairs of Germany — 
the one a fugitive, the other his powerful protector ; but the 
fugitive, who is the younger, is the teacher, and the elder is 
no more ashamed to learn, than is his knightly instructor to 
acknowledge the great master, the monk of Wittenberg, as 
his teacher. It is from this happy period in the relations of 
the two men that the beautiful dedication of the German 
edition of Hutten's works to Sickingen dates, more particular 
notice of which we have delayed to this juncture. Hutten 
says, that the proverb, '* Adversity proves a friend,** was not 
invented without reason : no man could say that he had a 
friend till he had, proved him in advefiity. Happy those 
whom neceuity has never compelled to put a friend to this 

* An thif k ftom iIm Abov»«MntkMMd k tf r fr oa HallM lo LMhtf . 
9 Otc, t$Mk 
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Hutten did not want the will, but only the power,, to 
requite these benefits. Should better times come, he will j 
do all in his power to show Franz his gratitude. Until dien, 1 
he would faithfully and diligently serve his firiend with Aat ' 
which neither force nor firaud, poverty nor misery, can take 
from him — ^his mind and understanding ; and he could say 
to him as Viigil said to the two youths, Nisus and Euiyalu% 
«-iEneid,-ix.,— 

'« So far at words of mine cm readi 
So iar thy praiict they tball teach.'* 

Besides the special services which Franz had rendered 
him, his chivaLrous deeds deserved that all who had the 
gift of handing down past or present events to posterity 
should raise a lasting monument to his name. ''For, flattery 
apart, now that it seems to all men that the German nobles 
have lost some of their prowess, it is you who have shown 
that German blood is .still unconquere3,* and the noble 
plant of German virtues not quite uprooted. And it is to 
be hoped that God will cause our Emperor Charles so to 
reoogniieTOur virtue and courage, that in his acts concern- 
ing the Roman empire and all Christendom, he will avail 
himself of your counsel and help, that thus your virtues 
may be turned to greater account Verily such a mind 
should not be allowed to be idle, iu>r.only be employed 
within a narrow sphere." 

It was not Hutten's purpose to sound Fkans*s pnuses, 
but for once to pour out his heart, which was overflowing 
with gratitude for the benefits which his friend had heaped, 
and was continually heaping, upon him. He therefore pre- 
sented him with this trans lation of his dialogues, ezecnted 
at Ebembttig, as a Neiv^otf's gift. Then comes the ndUe 
coDChisiaffirhidr"caBie firom the inmoil depCfai of Hotttn'i 
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manljr and v^;oroas mind : *' And I wish yoo, not u we 
often wish our friends, happy and peaceful repose, but ea^ 
nest, brave^ and laborious work, wherein you may ezerdse 
your lofty and heroic mind to the advantage of many. 
God speed jrou, and grant you success therein." 

WhOe Hutten was translating his earlier dialogues into Ger- 
man, he was also working at new Latin ones.* In these Sick- 
ingen appears as one of the dramatis persoiut^ and alwayi 
as the representative of the true and the right, of liberty and 
moderation. Hutten has put the best that he Imew into 
the mouth of his Franz, as Plato did into the mouth of \ 
Socrates. The new dialogues were dedicated to a princely 
neighbour of Ebernburg, the Palsgrave Johann von Simmexn, . 
ancestor of that ambitious Simmem line who adopted the \ 
Reformation in the Calvinistic form at a later stage of its 
course, but this ancestor, an able, cultivated, and much 
esteemed prince (died 1557), adhered to the old Churdi 
SjTStem. He had once said in conversation with Hutten, 
that it was plain speaking that he liked in an author, and 
that if he ever wrote anything plain-spoken, he should like 
to see it Hutten therefore sent his new dialogues as 
answering to that description, to onewho would appreciate 
them. The Palsgrave would certainly find them plain- 
spoken, and perhaps also polished and well finished. They 
were written in this watch-tower which had long been open 
to liberty, on almost the only theme now open to him, and 
with the intention of irritating his foes, so Cur was he firom 
fearing them. 

The first of the new Dialogues is the ''Bull, or BuU-sIayer,** 
one of the most dramatic of Hutten's writings. The Papal 
Boll and German Liberty scold and fight so naturally that, 

• ««DialogiHatteiiiciiiovl,perqiuin£ettivL'' •« BoHs, vd BonkkU.** 
**llonitor primal.'' •« Monitor Mouuins." «• nwdoBcs.*! Sduiftv, iv. 
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lu in the case of the Fever, you forget jrou have only per* 
Bonifications before you. German Liberty, ill treated by the 
Bull, exclaims, ''Help, German citizens I Protect op* 
pressed Liberty 1 Will no one dare to help me? Is there 
no true freeman there? No one who aspires to virtuci 
loves the right, and abhors deceit and wrong? In a woid, 
is tliere no true German there?" This is the signal for 
Hutten's appearance ; for he had called himself on the title* 
page the Champion of German liberty. This cry, he says, 
from behind the scenes, concerns me, whoever it may come 
from. I will see what it is all about. Why, so iar as I can 
see, it is about Liberty. I must hasten out What is the 
matter? Who calls? "Liberty,** is the answer. ** Liberty 
is being oppressed, Hutten. It is the Tenth Leo*s Bull who 
is oppressing me.** Now the Bull is face to fiice with the 
hot-headed knight To her terror he calls himself the Bull* 
slayer, who, if not a Lutheran, hates Bulls and Rome still 
more than Luther himself. He sets himself to oppose her 
progress, and relies upon the assistance of all good Gei^ 
mans, especially of Franz von Sickingen, who long ago 
built an altar and temple to liberty. He scorns the Bull as 
an empty bubble (bulla), easily destroyed. No, indeed, 
answers the Bull, she is not empty, but filled with power, 
honour, and piety. Yes, says Hutten, she is inflated with 
superstition, greed, pride, and vain-glory, but contains no 
real righteousness. The Bull boasts that she comes firom 
Rome, the ruler of the world —Where, interposes Liberty, 
mules are valued more than horses, the men have no manli- 
ness, human beings are gods, but real gods there are none; 
where evi l is cal Ted'goodi and good evif';' iriiere money is 
worshipped, good fiuth banished, pieQr at an end, and 
honesty'looted out And he, rejoin^^ntten, comes firom 
Ebemborg, the icfiige of lighteoosaeH, where hones and; 
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weapons are valued, j^^ih a*^^ /*/>«Mnri;^ despised ; where 
the^menju:]S.inenj and good and evil are called by their 
right names ; where fear of God, and love to man, righteous- 
ness and truth, prevail, and avarice and ambition are 
banished. 

It was £ck who showed the Bull the way here ; a stupid, 
ignorant man, says Hutten, always at hand when there is 
any mischief in the wind. Hutten will let what the Boll « 
says against Luther pass, but musf punish her for tr]ring to ^ 
enslave German Liberty. She appeals to all pious Germans, 
thVmbnks, the God-fearing women, and priests, to help her, 
and promises all those who will help to get rid of Hutten 
benefices and indulgences to their hearts' content; the 
greatest villain can obtain pardon for all his past and future 
sins ; the Saxons shall be allowed to eat butter and ^ggs on 
fast-days, get drunk twice a day, go on pilfering the Poles, 
&c- Th e b e iiefi ce-hunteTsregfflfe'to the aid of the Bull, but 
Franz von Sickingen and his vassals come to help the 
knight and German Liberty. The Emperor and princes, too, 
will soon make their appearance. As Liberty had foretold, 
the Bull bursts of herself, and amidst mephitic vapoun 
(against which Hutten*s medical friends offer preservatives), 
her contents prove to be indulgences, superstition, ambitioD, 
avarice, hypocrisy, cunning, perjury, luxury, &c. In order 
to preserve their liberties, Hutten advises the Germans to 
destroy the benefice-hunters who took the Bull's part, and 
wrote tlie following epitaph on her : — 



** Look I for the Ball lieth here, the bold Bull of Leo the T^ncaa: 
The death the was meant to inflict, on henelf she iDflictcd.' 
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In the two next Dialogues in the collection, called the 
First and Second Monitor, there are but two interlocnton : 
in the first, Luther, and in the second, Frans von Sickingen 
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convenes with an expostulating acquaintance. Thej are 
not so drastic as the others, but contain rather a quiet dis- 
cussion of the questions which in those days divided men's 
minds. In the first, one of the superior clergy, who has 
been a friend and follower of Luther, tells him why he and 
many others have resolved to part company with him. Be- 
sides fear of the Papal Bull, they were tired of Luther^s 
teadiing, which they had at first liked. They could not 
approve of reducing the Church from her present brilliant 
position to her original poverty and insignificance. On the 
contrary, Luther says, he was trying to purify the Church 
firom human additions, to preserve her fi'om secularisation, 
to restore her original lustre by making divine truth and 
Christ's precepts the only rule of life. But the truth, replies 
the Monitor, must be nearer to the Pope, as the successor 
of St Peter, and the representative of Christ, than to Luther, 
who was anxiously clinging to the Scriptures, while the Pope 
was so one with Christ that he could ordain whatever he 
chose. Luther then controverts the assumed cession of the 
power of the keys to Peter, and the doctrine that the Pope 
is his successor. Christ had not delegated this power to 
Peter alone, but to all the Apostles ; and even if he had, it 
proved nothing about the Pope. To be the successors of 
the Apostles means to imitate their lives ; to take upon 
oneself a kborious life of preaching and ministration, not to 
aspire to honours and privileges. On these principles the 
successors of the Apostles are to be found wherever apo- 
stolic virtues are practised. No one can be fiuther firom thk 
than one who, like the Bishop of Rome, is clothed in purple, 
lives in pomp and luxury, surrounded by armed men, who 
make war and conquests. The Monitor then expatiates on 
the contrast between the early imperfect Chuch and the 
pceient triumphant one. Bat Luther njoins that the 
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tion of livings would oblige him to pat down his hones and 
servants, and he was hoping to be rewarded for his devotion 
to the Papal Chair by a cardinal*s hat He leaves Luther 
with assurances of continued personal firiendship, though he 
renounces his views, and lather, sincerely pitying him, seeks 
to gain over some other people for Christ 

The second Dialogue with the same title appears to have 
been written just before the dedication to the ooUectioDy at 
the beginning of 1531, as it refers to the Diet of Worms, 
The Diet was not formally opened till the s8th of January; 
but the Emperor was already at Worms in December, and 
the princes were gradually assembling. The attention of 
Franz von Sickingen is drawn by one of his friends to the 
evil reports in circulation about him at the Diet It was 
said that he was an adherent of Luther, and was harbouring 
Ulrich von Hutten, a man who would make great mischief 
some day ; besides this, he had taken upon himself to call 
the bishops and priests to order, in spite of Leo's bull, and 
the instructions of previous Popes. This was true, answers 
Sickingen, but it was no reason for speaking ill of him. It 
was the duty of every honest man to withstand the dominion 
of the priests; it was no crime to favour Luther, who 
preached the gospel ; Hutten, so far as he knew, had not 
been condemned for his writings. The other remarks that 
Luther and his party were innovators ; but Sickingen replies 
that they rather sought to restore old things which had 
been corrupted, and in this they were like Christ Let 
them leave it to Christ, then. But God empl ovi men as 
instruments, says Sickingen ; well, leave it to Jthe priests 
then ; these things dtd'TRjllponoem him and Hutten as lay- 
men. But eve n if suc h a division of a Christian people 
into priests and laymen iujgbt».says Sickingen, the priests 
wouU not be Ukdy to refimn themselves; God thcrefim called 
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until he was dismissed There were cases in whidtJis- 
obedience was the best obedienceT "Charles had other 
things to' do now than to listen to the priests — ^to abolish 
pillage and the mercantile monopolies^ to limit the power of 
the lawyers and the number of the dergy and monks^Jo 
frame laws about luxury, and to stop the drain of money to 
Rome by the Fuggers. The Monitor ronarks that it would 
be well for him to have an eye upon the distuibances caused 
by the Reform movement, to which Sickingen gives the 
striking answer : ** There would not have been any dis- 
turbances if Charles had not meddled with it He should 
have let things take their couise, instead of exdting party- 
spirit by interference. Then would the spread of the evan- 
gelical doctrines by Luther's means soon have transformed 
y the German Church system, put an end to priestcraft, and 
increased the Emperor's authority; he was now makmg 
himself subservient to the Pope in strange blindness to his 
own interests." "^ 

If the Emperor suggests violent measures against Luther, 
It is Sickingen's intention to protect him, and to warn him 
not to subject himself to the Pope. Gennany wanted a 
shrewd martial emperor, not a slothful priestly one. Leo 
first tried to prevent Charles's dection, and then surrounded 
him with his creatures, by whom he is completdy ruled. 
All depends now upon his altering his coutm. It is all one 
to Franz whether he employs him or not, so that he diooses 
effident men. If Charles does not do this^ Fians intends 
to venture on something on his 'own acooont He has a 
xealous adviser in Hutten, who hated dday, and was settiqg 
eveiything in train to compass the rain of these dancssoos 



The Dialogue doses with good wisfaet fion the Modtflit 
mnA ^ka«%w lof Sickingen's teadiinfi 
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The fourth and last Dialogue in the new oollectiony called 
the ** Robbers," also refers to the Diet of Worms. It marb 
a turning-point in Hutten's ideas and projects. As we have 
seen, he had imbibed with his mother's milk the prejudices 
of his class against the cities, and the source of their pros- 
perity—commerce. But at that period both nobles and 
cities were threatened by the power of the princes. It was, 
therefore, folly for them to continue at enmiQr instead of 
combining against their common foe. There was also no- 
where, except among the nobles, more receptivity for the 
Reformation than in the free cities. Hutten, perceiving this, 
laid aside his prejudices and sought to bring about an 
alliance between tlie nobles and the cities to effect religious 
and political reform. This is the main object of this 
Dialogue, which begins with a Tray between a noble and a 
atizen, and ends with a reconciliation. 

A few months later^utten wrote in the same strain to 
Pirckheimer, and as long as he could, that is up to the time 
of Sickingen's fall, he did not cease to try and effect an 
alliance between the nobles and the dties. 

During this winter at Ebemburg, Hutten did not n^lect 
to search the library of his '* comforting good friend and 
entertainer,** and found something which he thought worth 
publishing. Among other old books he found one belong- 
ing to the later times of the Council of Basle, by an adherent 
of Felix v., whom the Council elected Pope in 1439 in () 
place of Eugene IV., whom it deposed. It sets forth the 
necessity of councils, their superiority to the popes, that they 
should be held in places not subject to the popes, and 
-exposes abuses in the Church. Soon after this discovery 
Hutten received from Conrad Zartlin, of Bambexg, a little 
work' of his dedicated to Hans Schott, in which he speaks of 
the Wittenberg doctrines (Zartlin was then at Wittenbog) as 
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the Offigbal doctrines of ChristiaDi^, and tbofe of Rome as 
a tissue of human innovations invented by monks and 
univenities. Hutten had these two works printed together, 
witha short pre&ce, ** to all lovers of Christian liberty,** and 
with some rhymes on the title-page. He neglected nothiqg 
which might serve as a weapon against Rome.* 

• ^CaDtSttk wk man dtehalten lolL Vad voo vtritjfkuig (dit- 
hAm L c hwpfi undca. Enmaoaa dat eia jredcr bey dcm redMoi 
akia dukd. Glanbca bldbca i^ dwch Hsrr Couad ZiitUa ia 
7« artkk«l vcrtMt** (How Covncilf tboaU be htkL Aad aa tka 
flaatiaa of aodcriastical Bcnafioct* Aa tihortatioa to tvciy oaa la 
adbira to tbt aadtat Chiittiaa frith, la 76 artielai« by lUil«r Coand 
tttUa.) Oa tbt iivwm lida of tbt titla-pagsb HMIta'a 
8t VaWaat iuk** lUtMrnu IL 
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Icander might have harangued the assembly for more than 
three hours against Luther in vain, and have spent still 
more money than he did in bribing those about the Emperor 
to no purpose. But now that the Pope had given up his 
intention of abolishing the Inquisition in Spaini the chief 
support of the royal power in that oountry, and gave Charles 
reason to hope that he should not be averse to his attacking 

/ Milan, Charles gave up..the transient favour which, on the 
advice of his ambassadw^at Rome, he had shown to the 
Saxon monk in order to frighten the Pope, and was now 

j ready to help in suppr^iing him. 

Charles's first idea was that the Elector of Saxony should 
Lather to the Diet that he might be tried by learned 
men. Luther was quite ready ; the Elector timid ; the papal 
party opposed it with all their might. The papal nuncio 
especially spoke against Luther's being heard. Had he not 
declared that he would not be converted by an angd from 
heaven? He had not answered the papal summons to 
Rome. The business did not concern the Emperor or the 
Diet Luther was to be made to hold his tongue without a 
hearing, and the Emperor had been brought round to it; 
he laid the plan of an edict before the States, by which 
Luther was to be publicly condemned as a heretic, and the 
papal bull against him enforced. 

Ebemburg was only six miles (Gennan) from Worms, and • 
early information was received there of what took place at the 
Diet Spalatin, with whom Hutten had loQg corresponded, 
court preacher and private secretaiy to the Elector Frederic, 
was at Worms in his suite. Hermann von dem Bosdi, who^ 
like Hutten, had advanced from the cause of Homanim to * 
that of the Reformation, was also there. Martin Bncer was 
at Ebernburg, and was a useful medium of communication 
withWonns. They received a ptcdscaooomt of Alcuider^ 
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than he proved himself to be» for he was shtmelessljr carrying 
on the traffic in indulgences and dispensations in the &oe of 
the Diet, as if they were still in the darkest days of the 
Middle Ages. The Romanists now possessed the Emperof s 
ear, but not for ever. '' Some day," he exdaims, ** I will 
gain the ear now closed to me. Then I will tell him iriiat 
a pious legate you were. I wiU tell him that all you lq;ates 
whom the Bishops of Rome have sent here for centuries 
have been traitors, plunderers of Germany, and breakers of 
law and peace, and you will not be able to disprove it 
Begone, then, from here, begone. What do you linger fi>r, 
you villain ? Why do you tarry here longer, you greatest of 
all thieves, most cunning and shameless of all impostors? 
This is the final warning. Better make up your mind to yield 
to the pen lest you should be forced to yield to the sword." 
Hutten then turned to the spiritual princes and dignitaries 
of the Church at the Diet, most of whom were against 
Luther. Before they attack him he will tell them in writing 
what he would have sounded in their ears at the Diet, had 
not the snares they had laid for him prevented his being 
present. This led him to their unspiritual nu>de of war&ie ; 
instead of persuasion they employed force, instead of seek* 
ing to enforce Christ's precepts, they had recourse to the 
temporal power. They have exalted themselves above 
Christ and demand obedience, not to the Scriptures, but to 
their own highnesses. If they were only such paston and 
bishops as Christ and Paul described 1 (Ptofs exhortations 
to them are then quoted.) But they were no true priests at allt 
for the bishops, one and all, have bought their oflfees^ and diey 
tread the common principles of morality under foot Very 
few of them could preach, and were ashamed to do it if 
tbeycoukL No wonder they try to pot Lotlicr down, for the 
truths he proclaimed threw a gfauriog light on their condnct. 
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'' But the measure is filled up. Begone from the pure 
streams, ye unclean swine ! Depart from the sanctuary, ye 
infamous traffickers i Touch not the altars with ]rour dese- 
crated hands. What business have you with the alms which 
our fathers gave to the poor and the Church? H ow da re 
you spend the money intended for pious uses in luxury, 
dissipation, and pomp while honest men are suflfering 
hunger? The cup is full. See ye not that the breath of 
liberty is stirring — that, weary of the present, men are seek- 
ing to bring in a better future ? I will spur, and goad, and 
strive for liberty. I will convince those who do not now 
approve by perpetual admonitions. I have no fear of the 
consequences, but am determined either to ruin you or to 
perish with a good conscience*^ So long a^ you persecute 
Luther and his followers I proclaim myself 3rour implacable 
foe. You may take my life, but you cannot blot out my 
services to my country. You may arrest what is in progres.^, 
but you cannot undo what is done, nor extinguish the 
memory of a life with the life itself.'* They will gain nothing 
by putting Luther down./lf this movement is quelledJ^ 
another will arise. ''For it does not all depend on two^ 
men : know that there are many Luthers and many Hattens^ 
And if anything happen to us it will be all the worse for 
you, for then the champions of liberty will combine with 
the avengers of innocence." 

Among the spiritual princes at the Diet to whom this 
reproachful epistle was addressed, Hutten's former patron, 
Albert of Mayence, took the foremost place. He still had I 
a place in Hutten's heart In the second edition of his 
invectives, therefore, he added a special letter to him in 
which he assures him of his personal affection and esteem, 
and of his regrets if anything he had written against die 
Diet had offended him; but the assertion of tmdi and 
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liberty was above all personal considerations. It was a mis- 
fortune for Germany, and the work of the devil, that Albert 
had withdrawn from the cause of liberty and learning. Christ 
grant that he may repent and leave this spurious Church. 
If it were possible Hutten would shed his blood to effect it 

In the Address to the Emperor whfch Hutten added to 
his Invectives he sought to convince him that in oppressing 
Luther and German liberties he was lowering his own dig- 
nity. Between his own good sense and evil counsellors 
the young ruler did not know which way to turn ; it was, 
therefore, a duty to offer him good advice. Above all 
things, let him dismiss the priests who had always been the 
ruin of the emperors. They want him to condemn Luther 
unheard. Even if he were a criminal instead of a praise- 
worthy man they would have to hear him. All brave and 
honest men were incensed at it. The priests wanted to get 
rid of Luther as quickly as possible, becatise he had spoken 
and written against them. The Emperor would never be 
in favour in Germany if he did not dismiss his priestly 
advisers. He had observed the Impression produced on 
his voyage up the Rhine, when the Emperor was seen to be 
surrounded by priests instead of soldiers. As a new ruler 
he must be doubly cautious, and he must uphold the rights 
of Germany against Rome. In this respect his treatment 
of Luther was verylmportant Would the Emperor sacri- 
fice himself and Germany to the Pope, who had done all in 
his power to prevent his receiving the imperial crown ?" 

** What has Germany done that she should perish, not for, 
but with thee ? Lead us rather mto visible dangers amidst 
sword and flame. Let all nations combine against us, all 
weapons be aimed at us, so that we may but prove oar courage, 
and not perish li ke woijicu, uiiaimcd. The gpdf gnnit*Aat this 
bfginning be followed by better things, for bow can we fed 
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conlidence amidst such humiliation ? Is so great an Ec- 
peror, the ruler of many nations, so ready to submit to 
bondage that he does not even wait till he is compelled to 
do so? It was said that Charles had as many masten as 
there were bishops and cardinab about him. This alliance 
with the Pope could not be of any advantage to him« lor 
no Pope, least of all a Florentine, ever kept his word. Had 
Charles forgotten his grandfather's experience ?" 

Whether Hutten heard from Sickingen that the Emperor 
liad received this address ungraciously, or whether he felt 
that he had gone too far, before long he felt moved to 
write another, in which, to a certain extent, he apologises 
for the first. He acknowledges that it was severe, but it 
was written with the best intentions. The fear that at 
Charles^ age he might not possess the finnness to withstand 
evil counsels had perhaps caused him to be over scaloos 
and wanting in respect to the Emperor. In the time of 
Frederick I. a legate who maintained that the Pope was 
above the Emperor had had a sword run through his body 
in the Emperor's presence. Hutten's wrath had been called 
forth by still more insulting speeches, and if Charles could 
not pardon this, he would rather be deaf than hear them. 
lie begs pardon and for a token of the Emperor's favour, 
and, if he desires it, he will write nothing more of the kind. 

The Emperor was compelled by the urgent demands of 
the States of the empire to grant what Hutten had demanded 
in his first address — a hearing for Luther. He summoped 
him under safe conduct to Worms, to give an account of 
his doctrine and writings, and sent a herald to Wittenberg 
to fetch him. Wc may assume that what befell Luther on 
this journey, April, 1521, and at the Diet, is well known, 
and confine ourselves to those points which have special 
reference to Hutten's history. One of these is Luther's 
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Tecq)tion at Erfbrt, in which Hvllen*s carlicti frioMiii Qo- 

tus Rubianus and Eoban Hesse, took a prominent part The 
university went solemnly forth to meet him, four men on 
horseback and a large number on foot, Crotus as rector at 
their head; and when the Reformer arrived he presented 
him with an address. Eoban was one of the horsemen, 
and afterwards celebrated Luther's arrival, his sermon at 
Erfurt, and his departure for Worms, in a series of elegies. 
And it is not improbable that about this time Crotus wrote 
the parody on the Litany, which appeared anonymously. 
There was a prayer that Luther, who would soon be at 
Worms, might be preserved from Italian poison, that Hutten, 
Luther's Pylades, might be strengthened in his good inten* 
tions, that the young Emperor might be delivered from evil 
counsellors, Germany freed from the papal yoke, &<!•* 

Meanwhile a strange visitor had appeared at EbembuTg. 
This was Glapion, a Franciscan monk, the Emperor's con- 
fessor ; he suggested to Sickingen to induce Luther to visit 
him on his way, as he wanted to speak to him before he 
arrived at Worms. He had been to Briick, chancellor of 
Frederic of Saxony, to try to get an interview with him, 
but Briick would not obtain one for him. He wished to 
tee Luther himself. He thought if he would only with- 
draw his last repulsive work about the Babylonish captivity 
of the Church, which was written in anger about the papal 
bull, some method might be found of arranging the affair. 
He spoke favourably of Luther to the lord of the castle and 
his noble guest Even his enemies must allow that he was 
the first to open a door to Christendom for the better under- 
standing of the Scriptures. And when Hutten asked, then 
what great crime Luther was guilty of which this did not 
atone for, Glapion answered, ** None that he knew ot" So 

• «« AITAKIIA GcnBiBonuB,** in. la Hottcn'fe SduiOca, tf. 
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confidence amidst such humilatkHt ? Is id great an Ea- 
peror, the ruler of Bianjr nationt, to ready to submit to 
bondage that he does not nco wait till he is coinpcU«d to 
do so? It was said that Charles had as nuay mastcn u 
there were bi&hops and cardinals about him. This aUiaoce 
with the Pope could not be of a&y advantage to htm, fot 
no Pope, least of all a Florentine, ever kept hit word. Htd 
Charles forgotten his grandfather's experience K 

Whether Huticn heard from Sickingen thai the Empcm 
had received this address ungraciously, or whetber be bH 
that he had gone too Eir, before long he fell novcd K 
write another, in which, lo a certain extent, be apologiies 
for the first. He acknowledges that it was severe, bot it 
was written with the best intentions. The fexr that al 
Charles's age he might not possess the brmncss to viihtoad 
evil coomela hid pakija cl^Md Mai M b» viv MliHi 
and wanting in lOpect » Ab fapwr. b As iht if 
Frederick L a leplB lAo whrtlhld HmI te I«pt wm 
above the Emperar had had a pmd na ihnm^ kbbt# 
in the Eroperor'a pnMBGC HMHA woA ksd bMlolil 
forth by itill man '■'™'*'t ipndH% lad ft OndN aril 
not pardon this, be wmU ndur bi dof Am tmr Aak 
He begs pardon and fa t Vokm of At BapMiA Ami^ 
and, if he deuie* it. ha wffl write loAbi MM tf As IM. 

The Emperor «ii a^rilBd bf At a^at 4ipnii «f 
the Sutes of the empin topwt whM Hmmi badd^aaArf 
in hii first a dd w > hutiag far Lrttefc HtliteaMiA 
him under n& coBdact W Waited t» ^*t a mmmt of 
hia doctrine cad writqm Mri • 
to fetdi him. Wc i 

this joonwjr, ^ril, 1511, tad at At IMig h wl I 
and confine ounelv 
reference to Hnttn*! .UMoy; Oat tf Aai k 1 
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recq)tion at Effiift, ia whtdi Hvtten'k MurKeit M w ri h, Qo* 

tus Rubianus and Eoban Hesse, took a prominent part The 
university went solemnly forth to meet him, four men on 
horseback and a large number on foot, Crotus as rector at 
their head; and when the Reformer arrived he presented 
him with an address. Eoban was one of the horsemen, 
and afterwards celebrated Luther's arrival, his sermon at 
EHurt, and his departure for Worms, in a series of el^es. 
And it is not improbable that about this time Crotus wrote 
the parody on the Litany, which appeared anonymously. 
There was a prayer that Luther, who would soon be at 
Worms, might be preserved from Italian poison, that Hutten, 
Luther's Pylades, might be strengthened in his good inten* 
tions, that the young Emperor might be delivered from evil 
eounsellors, Germany freed from the papal yoke, &^* 

Meanwhile a strange visitor had appeared at Ebembuig. 
This was Glapion, a Franciscan monk, the Emperor's con* 
fessor; he suggested to Sickingen to induce Luther to visit 
him on his way, as he wanted to speak to him before he 
arrived at Worms. He had been to Briick, chancellor of 
Frederic of Saxony, to try to get an interview with him, 
but Briick would not obtain one for him. He wished to 
see Luther himself. He thought if he would only with* 
draw his last repulsive work about the Babylonish captivity 
of the Church, which was written in anger about the papal 
bull, some method might be found of arranging the aflUr. 
He spoke favourably of Luther to the lord of the castle and 
his noble guest Even his enemies must allow that he wu 
the first to open a door to Christendom for the better under- 
standing of the Scriptures. And when Hutten asked, then 
what great crime Luther was guilty of which this did noC 
atone for, Glapion answered, "^ None that he knew o^"* So 

• •• AITAKIIA GcnuaonmB,** Ice la Hattsali SduillM, & 
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at least Hatten reports. Wliatever the object of this man 
might be, whom Hutten and Erasmus aftenrards agree in 
describing as the very scum of the priests, whether to 
cause Luther to take a false step, or to save him as a tool, 
which the Emperor might some day want against Rome, it 
is dear that Sickingen did not take him for one of Luther's 
worst enemies, or he would not have acceded to his ]m>- 
posal. He sent Martin Bucer with some horsemen to Op* 
penheim to intercept Luther with the invitation. But 
Luther would neither listen to warnings, nor be turned aade 
by invitations, and said that if the Emperor's confessor had 
anything to say to him he could say it at Worms ; it was to 
Worms he was summoned. 

On the 1 6th of April Luther arrived at Worms, and the 
next day Hutten greeted him and his companion, Justus 
Jonas, with two addresses which Bucer took to Worms. He 
calls Luther the invincible preacher of the Gospel, and his 
saintly friend, and, falling into his theological manner, offers 
him a cloud of incense in the form of texts, chiefly from the 
Old Testament. As far as can be made out, he wishes him 
steadfastness, since so much depends upon him, and pro- 
mises devotion to him to his last breath. Their projects 
differ so far as this, that his are human, while his friend, more 
perfect, leaves all to God. Hutten would like to see the 
angry looks and knitted brows of Luther's enemies. He 
had great hopes for the cause, but great fears for Lather's 
person. 

Hutten highly commends Justus Jonas for sharing Luther's 
danger. He loved him before, but now loves him a hundred 
times better. He regrets that Crotus is prevented from 
sharing the danger by the unfortunate rectorship. He 
wishes he could be at Worms himself and xmise a ttonn. 
But it was better to keep quiet and protect Lather 'alive 
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than to avenge his death. Jonas must keep him infonned 
of all that goes on. 

The first hearing of Luther took place on the 17th of 
April, when, on being asked whether he adhered to all his 
writings as they stood, or would recant the obnoxious parts, 
be asked time to consider. The second was on the iSth, 
when he refused to withdraw his rejection of the authority 
of the Pope and councils unless he was refitted by the Scrip- 
tures. This was after he had been informed by the oflkial 
of Treves that, if he refused to withdraw this, the empire 
would know how to deal with a heretic Luther was then 
summoned and questioned, but not exactly tried. The dis* 
puted points were not gone into ; it was not iiroved that his 
teaching was heretical, it was assumed ; he was called on to 
recant, and when he declined he was pronounced a heretic 

When Hutten received from Luther himself information 
of the course things were taking, his indignation knew no 
bounds. Bows and arrows, swords and guns, were wanted 
to curb the rage of these devils. His admiration of Luther 
was unbounded also. He wrote to Luther that many had 
come to him about that time, saying anxiously : *' If he 
only stands firm !*' "If he does but answer firmly l** **U 
he is not intimidated I** His answer had always been, 
** Luther will be Luther." And he had not been disap- 
pointed : Luther's answer left nothing to be desired. And 
in the private negotiations of which be wrote, be would 
know how to act for the best (Some of the States had 
tried to induce Luther to give way on some points, and to 
acknowledge the Emperor and States as judges of his doo> 
trines.) Let him but persevere to the end, and let his foes 
scream and rage and mock; for it was becomii^{ dearer 
and clearer that all the best men were on his side ; he will 
not want for d e fende r s or ave^geiii The tmn and cantioQ 
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of Huttcn's friends compelled him to keep quiet, else be 
would have played a game with these fellows under the 
walls of Wonns. But he will soon come forth, and Luther 
shall see that neither will he deny the spirit that God hu 
awakened in him. He was burning to see Luther, whom 
he loved so much, and hoped he would let him know of all 
that happened to him. 

I<uther wrote once more to Hutten before leaving Worms, 
and told him of the Emperor's ungracious dismissal, and the 
prohibition to preach by the way. Hutten could not read 
the letter without tears, and all his indignation at the treat- 
ment of Luther was renewed. He wrote to Pirckheimer 
that it was a lie to say that Luther had been summoned 
to answer for himself; he had not been allowed to do 

ft 

so. And now some of the lawyers were maintaining 
that the Emperor was not bound to keep to the safe con- 
duct, or rather he was bound not to keep to it The 
ungodly bishops would like to play the same game their 
predecessors had played after the Council of Constance. 
The Emperor was said to have expressed his determination 
to defend the Pope and the Church of Rome at all hasards. 
The priests were delighted, and thought the drama was 
' played out ; but the last act was wanting. On the other 
hand, a notice had been posted up at Worms, that four 
hundred nobles had entered into a league for Luther, with 
the words " Bundschuh, Bundschuh 1" appended (a term 
which indicated a combination with the peasantry) ; a step 
so fraught with danger for Luther, that it might be conjec- 
tured to have proceeded from his enemies. It was now said 
that a very severe edict was to be issued (the imperial ban 
followed on a6th of May), but it would meet with great 
opposition in many parte of the empire. It will now b« 
seen whether Germany has real rulers, or it only gorcmed 
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by decorated statues. Franx von Sickingen stood firm, and 
was zealous for Luther. He had sworn not to forsake the 
cause of truth, in spite of all the dangers that beset it, and 
his word was like an oracle. 

But Franz would not strike the blow, though the eccle- 
siastics at the Diet were sometimes alarmed at his dangerous 
proximity. The hope of pay and booty, and of increasing 
importance in the service of the Emperor, who was sure 
soon to be at war with France, was not the least of the oon> 
siderations which kept Sickingen and his adherents among 
the nobles from hostilities. So Hutten*s threats from Ebexn- 
burg remained mere threats; and he was open to the impu- 
tation of having threatened more than he could perform. 
Towards the end of the year, Erasmus wrote to Pirck- 
heimer, regretting the increasing vehemence of Luther and 
his party, and saying that those who indulged in such 
threats should have an army to back them ; this no doubt 
was aimed at Hutten. But while Erasmus was blaming 
him on this side, his younger and more hot-headed friends 
only blamed him fornot putting his threats into execution. 

Hermann von dem Busch, though Hutten's senior, was 
almost more fiery than he was. He spoke no less wildly 
against Luther's opponents at Worms than Hutten wrote. 
He could not therefore blame Hutten ; but he, no doubt, 
relied upon his promise that, with Sickingen's help, he would 
ioon commence hostilities, and was doubly disappointed 
that it was not carried out. On 5th of liiay, when Luther^ 
business was almost finished without any disturbance (be 
had already been gone a week), Hermann Busch sent a 
letter to Hutten, in which he did nonsSSSSSHm diq)iea> 
sure, and tries to goad bun on. He says that the Romanists 
at the Di et, who afSr st feared Hutten, now made qport U 
him, and said that he only bariced but did not bite. The 
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nundos said that if there were no worse dangers for them 
than Hutten, they were safe enough ; they had only to go 
on with their work the faster, and they would soon lay it 
completed at the Pope's feet Hutten was reproached widi 
being the cause of Aleander's intimate relations with the 
Emperor, of the subordinate part assigned to the German 
princes, of the haughtiness of the Spaniards who cut out the 
Germans with their mules, and get Hutten's ^Commentaiy 
on the Bull" and Luther's " Babylonish Captivity" from the 
printers and trample them in the dirt; if Hutten thought he 
could do any good, he should have done it long aga It 
was very unwise to wait for Charles's departure, for then * 
Hutten's and Luther's worst foes, the nundos, would go toa 
If Hutten allowed these^men to leave Germany with whole 
skins, it would be a blot on his repu tation ^ Instead of 
firing random shots at Rome, he should punish her emts* 
saries. 

About the same time, Hutten recdved a poetical admo- 
nition from Eoban Hesse to the same effect, though in a 
more friendly strain. It was now time for the German 
knight to protect Luther and German liberties with the 
sword, since the pen had failed. He might expect aid from 
eveiy part of Germany, especially from Franz von Siddngen. 
These two will put an end tolhe abuses of Rome ; bat be 
was especially placing his hopes on Hutten, wfaoae courage | 
and valorous arm he has known from his youth. Let him ; 
display these qualities tojhe nation. Destiny had called 
him to restore to Germany her liberty and fiime. He would 
thereby lend lustre to the brilliant name of Hutten, wh3e 
the name would aid him in'ti^ struggle. Let him fiilfil the 
hopes he had raised, and tagfhis friend's appeal kindly as 
a signal for action. 

Hutten says in his answer that his friend mig^ have 
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spared such an appeal if he had judged him rightlji still he 
welcomed it as a proof that there were still free men in 
Germany. If all were but of hb way of thinkings but his 
allies fail and flag. He will never swerve from his pur- 
pose, whoever leaves him in the lurch. He had hitherto 
laboured by writing ; now the time was come for an appeal 
to arms, and he grasped them. The report that he had 
given up his project was false. He despised the Pftpsl 
threats. Not a drop of Luther's blood should be shed in 
his presence with which his own was not mingled. He 
would support his fellow-labourer with the fist as he had 
done with his mind. Neither exile nor death alarmed him. 
It was not worth while to live in an ensUved Fatherland, 
and death would set him free. But he hoped for the best 
Periiaps Franz would take up arms, and the nobles who had 
forsaken him return ; at all events he foresaw the fall erf* the 
Papaqr and the victory of the Gospel It was not his fiuilt 
that the nuncios had escaped ; he had left no stone un* 
turned ; had had the roads occupied, and ambushes laid 
for them ; but the Emperor's army had protected them.* 
Perhaps some other time they will fall into the snare. 
It must be accepted as the will of 'God. Hutten submits 
entirely to Christ's will : if it be his will that Leo should 
seize him, it would be vain to try to escape; and the same 
with his foes, if Christ willed to give them into his hands. 
But he hoped for Christ's help ; for it was only the oppres> 
sion of the Christian faith that moved him to this stmg^ 
Let Christ give the signal for battle, otherwise Eobaa 
would sound the trumpet in vain. Meanwhile, he will 000- 
tinue to urge on the people; many need it, thoa|^ he Um- 
•elf was ready. His labours had not been quite incffactmil 

• BMdBf rtfinti tht tiacs of a slMj thsl heiUbbsd «■• ellMr 
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Rome had not sent any bulls for some time, nor legates, 
nor dealers in indulgences^ and the benefice>hanters were 
somewhat restrained. Not that this was enough; the whole 
brood must be exterminated. Hutten will do all he can 
to efiect it; if he iail, his country must take the will te 
thedeed 

** And to will I join in the combat« the die it catt» once end fMr 
Fighting, my way ihill be>roii» or I £U1 in the stnig^* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PETTY PKUDS, AND ATTEMPTS TO EPTBCT AK ALUANCI 
BETWEEN THE NOBLES AND THE CITIES. 

1511— aa. 

'T'HE Diet of Worms was a crisis in Hutten's career, and 
not a favourable one. His onset had failed ; he dis- 
covered that he had gone too far ; he had to acknowledge, 
I now on this point and now on that, that his actions had 
come short of his words. In his writings his promises of 
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I deeds had become more and more definite, and as these 

I were not performed, an embarrassing pause naturally took 

\ place in his authorship. 

^ The peaceful time with Sickingen at Ebemburg was also 
at an end. In the summer of 1521, Sickingen was at Wild* 
bad, when he received an Imperial call to arms. Firans was 
to furnish two thouaand cavalry and fifteen thousand infantry, 
and to be with them at Diedenhofen by the ist of August, 
to fight against the Duke of Bouillon, Robert von der liiark, 
and France which was supporting him. He aooomplisbcd it ; 
and, with Count Henry of Nassau as seoood in oommand, 
he entered Bouilton and France. But this campaign, whidi 
it was expected would strengthen Sickingen's position with 
the Emperor, ended in mutual dissatisfaction. The two 
commanders did not agree, and tfaerefose did not succeed; 
and the Emperor was short of money. Skkiagoit wlio had 
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It is doubtful whether Hutten carried out his purpose of 
joining Sickingen. Otto Brunfels relates that the Emperor 
had paid him two hundred gulden a jrear, but that he 
renounced it on account of the Emperor's anti-Protestant 
▼iews. But it almost appears as if Brunfels referred to the 
Wurtembeig campaign, thinking that Hutten's service had 
continued. 

We now find him engaged in a number of insignificant 
personal feuds, in which he gave vent to his ill-humour at 
the fiulure of his great schemes in a way which it is difficult 
to excuse. At the hiding-place before mentioned he gave 
shelter to Otto Brunfels, who had escaped from the Cartbo- 
sian monastery near Mayence. This displeased the Mayence 
Carthusians, and their brethren of Strasburg accused him of 
having, with the printer Hans Schott, enticed two of the 
tnonks away from the monastery. Besides this, they regarded 
nim as a heretic and a champion of Luther; and as they 
could not reach him, the prior avenged himself by an insult 
to his portrait, still more shameful than that offered to the 
portrait of Erasmus by the priest at Constance, who qpat 
jipon it as he paced up and down the room. Our knig^ 
tould not brook an insult even to his portrait ; and he wodd 
i^t have been a knight of those days,' and a poor one to 
boot, if he had not made it a pretext for extorting com- 
pensation money out of the monks, which should for a time 
rf plenish his purse. Towards the end of October, Sickiogen 
was expected with his anny on his return firom Fimce^ on 
the Upper Rhine. It appearuhatHutten came beforehand 
to Diirmstein, near Worms — unless this was die ^hidiQ^ 
place*— and on the aist oTOctober he issued a chaUepgt 
to the prior of the said monirtciy, demanding the sum of 
fen dKNisand florinsi in gdoSTllhenish fold, widua oat 
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month, and a written assurance that he would abstain from 
further insults. 

Burgomaster and council of Strasburg undertook to nego- 
tiate the matter, and promised that their emissary should be 
at the castle of Wartenberg in the course of a week. The 
project for a reconcih'ation lies before me, which speaks of 
an apology to Hutten, but says nothing of a money pay- 
ment* Still, as Sick ingen th rew his sword into the scale, 
the Carthusians Jiad^to. submit, and though they paid only/ 
one-fifth o f wha t Hutten demanded, it was a pretty good' 
price for the prior's jest, "" 

The b^trmrng of 1522 brought with it an event whidi 
revived Hutten's hopes. The death of his father offered 
the prospect of the possession of his property, especially of 
the castle of Steckelbeig, jointly with his younger brothers; 
and from its inaccessible position, it seemed to him a desir- 
able point in case of war. There were, however, difficoldes 
in the way of his entering on these possessions on account 
of his revolutionary attitude towards the ruling powers, and 
they were not overcome during the short remaining period 
of his life ; still the prospect of independence revived his 
courage, which was also supported by the position Sickingen 
was gradually taking. 

Sickingen might now be said to be decidedly guned over 
for the cause of the Reformation. 

In gratitude for his repeated offers of protectio n, Lntfaer 
dedicated his work on Confession to him ; and in the midst 
of his martid exploits, Sickingen appeared as an author, to 
advocate the principles of the Reformer. Dietridi von Hand- 
schuchsheim had been dissuaded from adopting Lntbei^s 
cause, and wished to be a " bulwark" of the ancient teacb- 
• The docamenU are in Huttca*! Schriftaa, iL 
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ing. Sickingen addressed a long epistle to him, in whidi 
he instructed him that the Reformation was not an innova- 
tion, but rather a restoration of a former state of things ; 
then argued that the communion should be distributed in 
both kinds, mass read in German, that celibaqr and monas- 
tidsm were not divine institutions, while nuurriage was so ; 
that worship should not be offered to saints, hd^ to God 
alone ; that images easily attract the attention from devo« 
tion, ''and appear to be of more use to ornament handsome 
\ apartments than they are in churches," Finally he tells 
Dietrich that those who will not make up their minds, but 
wait to see which turns out to be right, will not find out ''tiU 
they find themselves in Klepperlin's house, where hell4re 
darts forth from the windows." * 

Among those of Sickingen's own chss who had attached 
themselves to him was Hartmuth von Cronberg. His interest 

• 

had been awakened by Luther's '* Address to the German 
Nobles ;** and not long after he received a special missive 
from the Reformer. He was a good, upright, but somewhat 
narrow-minded man, and therefore the more easily gained 
over as an enthusiastic partisan. He became all at once 
a prolific theological author, issued addresses not only to 
Sickingen, but to Luther, the mendicant monks, the Pope, 
and the Emperor, and gave the latter the somewhat difficult 
commission, " to have the goodness to convince the Pope 
that he was the devil's stadtholder, aye. Antichrist himseU^** 
He and Sickingen agreed that (Ecolampaditts, who was at 
Ebembuig from April till November, 152a, should reform 
^divine service there in accordance with Cronbeig*s address. 

• ** Bit ii« kmnmcn hi KleppcrliM Haw 

Da tchl&gt das hftUiack FtMr am F«mIv Ubmh.** 
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The gospel or epistle at the mass was read in German^ an^ ' 
the priests were married. 

Hartmuth von Cronbeig was a near neighbour of Frank- 
fort, and Hutten now joined him in a fray with an old enemy 
of the Reuchlin times who had again offended him. This 
was Peter Meyer, pnest of St Bartholomew's, at Frankfort 
Besides maligning Luther's doctrines from the pulpit, he had 
informed against Hartman Ibach, and his/fv/d^, Otto Brun- 
fels, as Lutherans, to the Dean of Mayence, whereby he had 
drawn down a persecution upon Otto from which he only 
Mved himself by flight After Hartmuth had affixed a warn- 
ing to the Main-gate at Frankfort, with obvious allusion to 
Meyer, against wolves and false prophets, Hutten issued a 
challenge to him from Sickingen's fortress erf* Wartenberg, 
which ran as follows : — " Know, Dr. Peter, that smce thou 
wilt not desist from annoying my good friends and patrons, 
but art more and more filled with unchristian hatred and 
devilish poison against us, and art always ready to sdng us 
like a scorpion, and likewise those pious, Christian, and 
learned men. Master Otto Brunfels and Master Hartman 
Ibach, two evangelical preachers, and hast treacherously 
brought them into danger :— know, therefore^ that hence- 
forth I myself, with all my might, and with all I can get to 
help me, will attack thy life and property in ail possible 
wa}'s. And this being my final warning to thee, it is for 
thee to act accordingly."** 

On the same day he issued an address to the Burgomaster 
and Council of Frankfort, at the beginning of wbidi, in 
order to gain a favourable hearing, he says that ''from his 
childhood, and especially since he came to ]rean of discre- 
tion, he had been of opin ion that the differencei between 
some of the cities and the_nobles_j>f..U>C Holy Roman 
Empire shoul^e^put an end to (Sickingen had had a qMur 
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with Frankfort), and the two classes on whom the power of 
Germany depended be united in friendship.** He then com- 
plains to these gentlemen of the asp-like spirit of their parish 
priest, Peter Meyer, and suggests that they should get rid of 
him as a wolf in the fold. If not, they shall suffer for it; 
and he threatens them with their neighbour of the Cronbeqp. 

Afortnight later Hutten had two challenges aflbced to the 
door of the Liebfrauenkirche at Firankfort, one against the 
mendicant monks, the other against the benefice-hunters; 
and if they did not come to terms with him, all soldiers 
were challenged to aid him in attacking them at home and 
abroad. 

""""The correspondence about Meyer continued some time. 
He denied the accusations against him ; the council lefinred 
to the ecclesiastical authorities, as it was not for them to 
depose the priest Hutten said they should let him bear 
the brunt of his attack ; to which they rejoined that Hutten 
must be aware that it did not become them to permit 
violence to any one in their city. Soon after Hartmuth 
von Cronberg so persecuted Meyer with threats, and at- 
tempts to convert him, that he appealed to the caundl Cor 
protection. A few years later, however, the Frankforten 
themselves expelled the quarrelsome priest. 

It seems strange to see the fraternisation between the 
nobles and cities inaugurated by a quarrel like this, and we 
may well be surprised at the relations into which Hutten 
entered, a few months later, with the dty of Worms. On 
the Sunday after St James's day, from Sickingen's fortress 
of Landstuhl, he issued an address to the same dty of 
Worms,* which during a long series of years had been 
injured by Sickmgen more than any other oSBf in a most 

• MHiadMitlgtEnMHMgtasiagaMjasStettWsmbM.** 8dvtf> 
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unwarrantable manDcr, and Aey were lo far sdll unieooo- 
ciled, that Sickingen had not ventured to appear there 
during the Diet This finds no place m Hutten*s address^ 
indeed it admitted of no excuse, and the onljr wa/ was to 
ignore it in the common interests of the knight and the dty, 
if such there were. Hutten was of opinion that the Refor* 
mation furnished these interests, and, in enlisting the sym- 
pathy of the good people of Worms for it, he might think 
that he was also doing his best to settk dieir quancl widi 
Sickingen. There was at Worms a Lotheran preacher 
named Ulrich, much in favour with the populace, but he 
was a great offence to the Romish party, and especially to a 
priest named Daniel. Hutten's purpose in the address was 
to congratulate the city on the light it had re c eived, to 
encourage it to penevere in the truth, and to resistaDce in 
case of attack. Let them take him and others for examples, 
who suffer great persecution for the truth and jet stand 
firm. With God's help, he will be steadfast to die end. 
" No entreaties,** he says, ^ can persuade me out of this re- 
solve, no threats alarm me, no money bribe me ; for I know 
in whom I have believed, and that God will not fonake 
me/' May they partake of the same consolations, and 
acknowledge the bonds of brotherhood with one who was 
so full of good-will to them in Christ. 

Notwithstanding all this, Hutten's projects were 'not 
carried out ; but, ill as he was, it seems to have been a 
necessity to him to indemnify himself for die impossibility 
of working on a large scale by knightly exploits on a small 
one. It was no doubt about this time that, as Erasmus 
repeatedly cast in his teeth as a well-known draunstaaoe, 
Hutten attacked three abbpts.,Qft-the highway in the F^da- 
tinate, for which theJgiixtOE behcMied one of his servants, 
and threatened him with vengeance. Whether the icpoit 
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of Enismus that he had the ears of two Dominican 
cut off ii also true, we cannot saf. It recalls the passage in 
the " Epistoke Obscurorum Virorum," in which Hutten is 
/ reported to have said, that if the Dominicans treat him as 
they have treated Reuchlin, whenever he found one of 
them, he would cuLoff his nose and ears. 

In May, 1522, the Emperor was recalled to Spain bjr dis- 
turbances there, leaving "" Imp^"^' PKamK^^ to which, on 
the urgent demand of the electors, he had, in accordance with 
his election-bond, most unwillingly consented. The electors 
each sent a representative; the domainsof the princes, spiritual 
and temporal, the prelates and counts, were divided into six 
districts, each of which was represented ; the imperial cities 
sent two deputies, but the nobles were not re pr esented at 
alL No wonder that they were discontented, and tried to 
incite the cities to discontent also ; for they were not repre- 
sented in proportion to their importance, and were alarmed 
at the project of the Imperial Chamber to surround the 
German Empire with a customs line. The Chamber had 
offended the Lutherans on its first assembling. While 
Luther was at the Wartburg, those violent changes had been 
introduced into the Church under the auspices of Cartote dt, 
which caused the Reformer to take upon himself to re- 
appear on the scene. But DuTce^George of Saxony, who 
was taking his turn at Nuremba;g, had in January obtained 
an edict from the Government, ordering the bishops of 
Naumburg, Meissen, and Merseburg to oppose the b- 
novations at Wittenberg, and to maintain the ancient 
usages. 

This position of af&iirs seemed to &vour Hutten's idea of 
a combination between the nobles and cities^ to effect an 
ecdesiastical-political refimn in the empire, and be again 
gave utterance to it m the dktidrt farm of a Gcmuui poea« 
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which he called "The Wrongs of the Fiee Cities of iht 

German Nation." * It begins — 



if 



Ye pioiui dtiei gnre yom h^Ml 

To the brsTc mdilet of our land ; 

If for their friendly aid yonH toe, 

I swear the league yon ne*cr wffl 

Both citiet free and noble knight 

Groan 'neath the tyrant prinota* might; 

The noblet* rabatanoe they devov. 

And rob yon of yoor rights and pow. 

Full well I know their porpoM sly 

To i^tifle German liberty. 

Singly *gainit them *lwer« vafai lo fight» 

But if our forcra we onitt 

Soon tbexe long-Mficr'd wmgi well right. 

Join handi ! there it no other cnre 

For wocB Hke those we now cedi 



The poem goes on to sajr that at one time the impeiiai 
power was the protection of the weak against violence in 
Germany, but it is now so degraded by the dtsgracetiil bar- 
gains made by the Emperor with the princes for their votes 
at the last election, that they do jtist what they please. 
Some of them are even too indolent to attend to 
themselves, but leave it all to their corrupt 
that the administration becomes more and nacre costly, and 
the people more and more oppressed. Now, owing to the 
absence of the Emperor, the country -is altogether in the 
power of the princes. 

** In solemn conclave now they meet. 
With looks deroore and wonls diicrest. 

Discussing how to mle. 
* The Kal«er's gone, and long may ho 
Remain, or ne*cr come back, that we 
The people may befooL* 

'* The first pretnmptnoas thing they did 
Was Luther's teaching to forbid, 

• ««BcklagttngederFrcistett«tentschorNatloe.*^ S^iAi^ B. 
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At it were somethfiig wrong. 
They put it down, for inch at tbcy 
Whotc Kvet mutt than the lijht of day, 

Tnitb*t light it all too ttrong.** 

Seeing that stress of circumstaoces had so &r brought down 
Hutten*s pride that he proffered his hand to the cities, to 
the traders whom he so despised, it nujr be asked whether^ 
looking on a few years, he would not have gone a step 
further and have appealed to the peasantry to aid in the 
reform of public affairs. We have seen that he thought that 
the continued resistance of the authorities to reform might 
occasion rebellion among the common people, and have 
noticed a passage in his " Apology " which might be called 
a prophecy of the Peasants* War. In the *' Apology** 
Hutten says, that if he is attacked it will be seen that it it 
not a loose rabble that he has collected. Whether he 
alluded to the peasantry, and whether even if he spumed 
them then, he would not have accepted their aid after the 
Diet of Worms, are questions which lead us to consider the 
German Dialogue, *' Neu Karsthans,"* which, though it 
appeared without his name, has by many been ascribed to 
him. 

The title has reference to an earlier Dialogue called 
** Karsthans," also anonymous ; it was a satire, taking Lu- 
ther's side, on the '' Delence of the Papacy,*' by Tbomu 
Mumer. The Dialogue is carried on between Mercury, a 
student, Luther, and Karsthans,t a typical figure in the 
literature of those days, representing the peasantry, lealoos 
for reform and the Bible, sturdy and pugnacious when occa- 
sion required. Mumer is represented amongst the others on 
the title-page with the head of a tom-cat This Dialogue is 

• •" Gctprtch hie^Ua aeaw Kanthaai.** ScMlln»lf« 
t Kant ■ittock,orhot; Him Jack^^IK 




THE "NEW KARSTHANS." 

not at all in Hutten'tf style, but the ''New Karsthans " has a 
striking similarity to it ; 

As in most of Hutten's later Dialognes, Franz* von Sick- 

I 

ingen is one of the speakers, and there is but one other, ; 
Karsthans the peasant Hutten himself does not appear, ' 
but Sickingen refers to him as the source whence he had 
derived the instructions he gives to the peasant The Dia- 
logue is supposed to take place in the summer of 1521, for 
Sickingen says that last winter he read Luther's works widi 
Hutten at Ebemburg. 

The peasant is asked why he looks so downcast, and says 
it is because of the priests* extortions. It is the old griev- 
ance of the Sjmodal Courts, which, instead of being organs 
of Church discipline, have long been turned into a source of 
gain to the priests. Karsthans had been for some trifle 
brought up before the court and fined, and, because he 
could not pay at once, excommunicated. Frana promises 
to speak for him to the bishop. The peasant says, when a 
day of reckoning comes with the priests, as he hopes it will 
come, he shall not forget this, and many other things. ''All 
we want,** he says, " is a leader, then we shall succeed.* 
They want a captain from amongst the nobles, and it soon 
appears that it is to Sickingen himself that they are looking. 
Four years later, when Sickingen was no more, the rd>ellious 
peasants pressed his counterpart on a small scale, Gotz von 
Berlichingen, mlu Jielr seivlt e as tfaetir leader. 

The Sickingen of the Dialogue does not at first accede to 
this suggestion. He is convinced that it will conie to a 
revolt of the people, but wishes to avert such a catastrophe^ 
because the multitude act without reason, and ptoniih the 
innocent with the guilty. The peasant is therefitre advised 
to wait patiently, and warned if he should take pact in neb 
a struggle not to do so to serve his own aid% but in a 
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Christian spirit, and to serve God and righteousness. As 
to commanding them, he must leave the matter to God. 
The peasant reminds him that he had promised to protect 
Luther as he had protected Hutten. Sickingen rejoins that 
Luther's writings, so far as he had read them, are Christian 
and good, and if wrong or violence is done him, he will 
come to his aid. He entertained Hutten as his good friend, 
and one who had sought refuge with him ; so iar as he 
knew, he also had written nothing but the pure truth, at his 
own peril, and no one shall harm him so long as he is with 
him. But the imaginary Sickingen goes beyond this defen- 
sive attitude, and says he considers that the time is come to 
punish evil-doers, and if God calls him to such a task he is 
ready. It is strange that after the Diet of Wonns the 
author should make Sickingen express a hope that the Em* 
peror will not long remain a Papist, but take reform in 
hand himsel£ 

All the other ideas of the Dialogue are entirely Hutten* 

like, and may be found, sometimes almost verbatim, in 

writings that are undoubtedly his. The way in which the 

imaginary Sickingen refers to Hutten as his learned authority 

.ir very artistic When the knight describes the true calling 

of the clergy, in which he shows himself to be conversant 

•with the Pauline epistles, and contrasts it with their actual 

worldliness, Karsthans exclaims : ** Noble sir ** (Junker), ** I 

wonder where you learnt these things ; I am not used to 

4)ear you prove things from the Holy Scriptures f Theie- 

.upon Sickingen relates how last winter be and Hutten 

generally read Luther's books after dinner, and discussed 

<t£e apostolic writings. At another time Sickingen speaks 

^ ceremonies. ^ Noble sir,** asks Karsthanfi ** what are 

/Ctremonies ?** To which Sickingen replies: ''Hans^ oevs- 

jDooies^ as Hutten tells unt^ mean oatwaid gestores^ te»* 
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But these relations between Hutten and Sickingen were 
m'eli known beyond the Ebemburg circle, and it maj be 
thought it better became a third party to bring Hutten up 
as an authority in this way. The Scripture quotations also, 
although Hutten had lately given enough of them, are at f 
much greater length than usual, and the patristic learning 
displayed seems rather to point to one of the theologicd 
guests at Ebembuig— Aquila, Bucer, CEcolampadius, or 
Schwebel. There is much to be said for Bocking't conjec- 
ture, that CEcolampadius was the author. 

We are again reminded of an observation we have often 
made in the course of our narrative, that when all daaes of 
a nation are agitated by some great mental movement, the 
gift of writing on the subject becomes comparativdy com- 
mon ; there is never a Homer, but little Homers appear 
whose writings are sufficiently similar to be taken for hia. 

We have purposely left unnoticed until now the appendix 
to this Dialogue, in which Junker Helferich, Reiter Heinz, 
Karsthans, and their followers swear to hold fiurt the Thirty 
Articles. It is appended to the only ancient edition of the 
"New Karsthans" extant, but it can scarcely be of the 
same date. For we hear nothing of Junker Helferidi or 
Reiter Heinz in the Dialogue ; the tone of the Articles is 
also more vehement. They seem like a prelude to the 
Twelve Articles in 1525, only that they are restricted to 
religious questions. The priests as they now live shall no 
longer be called spiritual fathers, but carnal brothers ; no ^ 
more heed shall be paid to their bans than to the cackling \ 
of geese ; the Pope shall be called Antichrist, his rarHiMi« \ 
the devil's apostles, the Court of Rome the antechamber of ; 
hdL The members of the League will admit no one be- 
longing to the religious Orders into their houses, will throw 
stones at any mendicant monk who begs oC them, set dogs 
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at priestly officiab and envojrs, and treat all benefice4itmten 
as mad dogs, who majr be beaten, caught, and killed. 
Hutten and Luther are to be specially protected* Eterna l 
enmity is sworn to papal decrees and bulls, and those who 
are the bearers of them shall have, their ears cut ofld All 
holidays shall be abolished except Sunday, images shall not 
be worshipped, confessions shall be regulated according to 
Luther^s suggestions, no priest shall be tolerated who cannot 
preach the Gospel and does not live a respectable life, and 
no one shall hold more than one benefice, to be adminis* 
tered by himselC Finally, the conspirators swear to stake 
life and property on these articles, and call God to witness 
that their aim is not their own advantage but divine truth 
and the good of the Fatherland, and that they act with 
Christian and honourable intent 

Whoever it was who thought to advance the cause of 
Church reform by a fraternisation between the nbUes and 
peasantry, and sou^t to prepare the way for it by the two 
writings in question, Sickingen's next enterprise had not 
purdy ecclesiastical ends for its object, nor did ()|g rely oa 
any oAer forces than those to which be had been accot- 
iffmfd in his former feuds* 



CHAPTER DC 

SICKINGEN*S CAMPAIGN AGAINST TREVES.— HUTT1M*S DEPAl- 

TURK FROM GERMANY. 
1522. 

C ICKINGEN was far from any thought of leDOondng 
his ambitious schemes because the ill-success of his 
campaign in France had brought him into dis&vour with the 
Emperor. He was all the more desirous of strengthening 
his position among his compeers. The Emperor^t departure 
for Spain and the weakness of the Imperial Chamber gave 
him scope for his projects. In August he iumnxmed a 
convention of the Rhenish nobles at Landan« which was 
laigely attended. Their minds were prepared for i^ for 
there was not one of them who did not diink he had cause 
to complain of the Imperial Chamber and Court of Judicsr 
ture, or of oppression from the neighbouring princes or 
bishops. Many also were in favour of Church reform, and 
were dissatisfied with the attitude of the last Diet in respect 
to it On the X3th of August a *^ Brotherly Agreement" 
was signed by those present, to which those not present 
could afterwards send in their adhesion. The diief purpose 
of it was to make the nobles more independent, by wMJ^y^iftg 
them to refuse to submit to any jurisdiction but their own. 
Not only were disputes between members of the Agreement 
to be decided by special courts composed of the nobles^ 
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without light of appeal, but the allied nobles could onljr be 
cited bjr members of any other class before a court of their 
equals. Each member of the Agreement was to render aid 
to any other member, threatened with an appeal to arms by 
his foe, after he had oflfered this mode of settling a quanelt 
but no help was to be given to any member who declined 
such mode of settlement It was inevitable that, in feuds 
between princes, counts, and cities, members of the bond 
should serve on diflferent sides ; in these cases diey were to 
spare each other as much as possible, and when the dispute 
was settled to be bound to each other as before. The 
Agreement was for six years; Franz von Sickingen wu 
chosen captain, and he appointed twelve trustees fiur the 
twelve districts in which the members lived.* 

The day before the Treaty of Landau was prepared, 
Sickingen had entered into a treaty with Frans von Sombrief 
to obtain and lead some horsemen for him. He had fortified 
and provisioned his castles anew, especially Ebembuig and 
LandstuhL His standing as imperial captain and councillor, 
his personal repuution as a general, and the idea which be 
fiivoured, if he did not set afloat, that he was collecting forces 
for the Emperor against France, soon caused a numerous 
army to be collected under his banners. 

Siddngen's object in these warlike preparations was cer 
tainly not, as the good Hartmuth vop^iCronbeig thought, 
** to open doors for the word of GodJ^or in Sickingen's less 
enthusiastic character personal ambiBoo, class feeling as a 
noble, and pious zeal for the Refonnatioii, were jumbled 
together in very human iashio^ He wanted to streogthen 
his uncertain position, which was as to his poeiessions &at 
of a noble, and almost that of a prince 91 powcr^ and, with 
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the help of his compeers, to make a breach in the chain of 
the German principalities, which were becoming still more 
firmly linked For these ends the reltgious changes were to 
serve him on the one hand as a lever, on the other as an 
end which was to crown the new order of things. 

He selected the enemy who was to be the first object of 
his atuck advisedly. Had he merely followed his personal 
inclination he would have attacked Hesse, whose nobles, 
under the protection of the Landgrave, had refused to fiilfil 
the engagements they had entered into after Sickingen*s 
attack four years before. But Philip of Hesse was too 
strong, and although he had not then decidedly joined the 
cause of the Reformation, he was not a spiritual prince at 
whom a blow could be struck .as prince and priest in one. 
Everything seemed to point to the Archbishop of TVeves. 
Richard von Greiffendau-Volraths was indeed connected 
with Sickingen by a family tie, but at the Diet of Augsburg, 
in 15 18, no one had spoken more strongly against Sickingen's 
campaign against Hesse, then proceeding, than he did. He 
said that Franz was really getting too bold : first putting 
down the cities, then the princes, one after another; the 
princes and electors had better look to it. He (Richard) 
was the first and probably the last of his race ; it concerned 
the bom electors more closely. As spiritual elector, Ridiard 
was one of the heads of the German ecclesiastical princi- 
palities, and as to the Reformation, to quote Hartmuth's 
expression, ''He had closed the doors against the word of 
God as securely as it was possible for a man to do."* His 
hard, statesmanlike, and martial character was quite imper- 
vious to the ideas of the Reformation. If his neighbour of 
Mayence was a Leo X. on a small scale, Richard of TVeves 
might be compared to a Julius H. Franz did not take 
diese characteristics into account, or thotq^ that thej 
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would not suffice to protect him in the isolation in which he 
hoped to find him. As usual, in the episcopal cities, some 
of the inhabitants were opposed to the ecclesiastical rule, 
and this party gained strength by the advance of the 
I^theran doctrines. Sickingen had nothing to fear bom 
Albert of Mayence, and Richard would hardly get military 
aid firom his peace-loving colleague at Cologne. He looked 
ton help fit>m the Palatinate, and hoped to have settled with 
Treves before Philip of Hesse advanced He hoped also 
that the Emperor, who was absent firom Germany, would be 
by no means inclined to take up the cause of the agent and 
advocate of his rival for the crown. Indeed the idea pre- 
vailed that Sickingen was secretly commissioned by the 
Emperor to attack Treves. 

But, on the other hand, warning voices were not wantmg. 
Sickmgen must have known that he should get no help fixmi 
Wittenberg, as Luther was entirely opposed to war for pro- 
moting the Reformation. He and Melanchthon afterwards 
spoke of Sickingen*s proceedings as only likely to make the 
good cause hated. Martin Bucer said, at any rate afteiw 
wards, that Sickingen had undertaken the war with the best 
intentions but without the right call. And Balthasar Scfalor, 
die man whose claims on the Council of Worms Sickingen 
had made a pretext for his feuds with that dty, warned him 
against the campaign. Schlor said that even if he took 
TVeves he would not be able to keep it, for the empire would 
be down upon him. He was also risking his advances of 
sixty thousand florins to the Emperor. Let him set some 
one else upon TVeves. He should also consider his health 
(for though only forty-one, Sickingen sufibed firom foot), 
and the warning prognostications of the astzoiogist Johaan 
-Hassfiirt for the years 1511 and 1513. 
* But Rani had made 19 has mind to attack Titves^ and a 
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pretext was not far to seek ; in accordance with the fashioo 
of the times, a gap was wade in the hedge on purpose to 
pick a quarrel. A fellow whom Sickingen harboured, 
Gerhard Bomer, took two magistrates of Treves prisoners. 
At their request Franz interposed, and paid Bomer five 
thousand Rhenish gulden as a ransom and set them free, on 
the customary engagement that they would pay him within 
a given time or surrender themselves to hun. But the 
magistrates, instead of this, appealed to the Imperial Cham- 
ber at Nuremberg, and when Sickingen complained of this 
to the Elector of Treves he declined to forestall iu decision. 
This was probably just what Sickingen wanted to give him 
a pretext for declaring war. 

The first to whom the Elector turned for help was his 
neighbour at Mayence, whom he asked for one hundred 
armed horsemen. But Albert regretted that he required 
them himself, partly for the Swabian League and partly for 
his suite at the autumn fair at Frankfort He had at once 
summoned his retainers, but only twenty came instead of 
two hundred, and they refused to serve under any one but 
himself! Then he tried to enlist hired soldiers, but '* they 
really were not to be had just then.'' At last, on being 
admonished of his duty by the Imperial Chamber, Albert 
offered two hundred infantry and the cavalry which he had 
placed at the service of the Swabian League ; but this was 
not until so late that Richard of Treves wrote that he had 
defended himself, and Albert might keep his men at home. 
And not only had he no aid from Albert, but the ferryboats 
of the Rheingau took over men and horses for Sicking^'s 
fioroes. Subjects and retainers of Mayence served under 
him, and some of Albert's chief officials, his diambeilain, 
Fh>win von Hutten, the Marshal Caspar Lerch, and some 
of the canons, favoured Sickingen's enterprise. . .: , 
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On Richard's appeal to the Imperial Chamber at Nurem- 
berg, it issued a mandate to Sickingen, ordering him, under 
pain of ban and a fine of two thousand marks, at once to 
desist from his attack on Treves, as contrary to the golden 
bull and the internal treaty of peace (Landfriede). But 
Sickingen had already entered the territory of Treves, taken 
Bliescasde, and had encamped before St Wendel. He had 
issued an address to his troops and allies, in which he 
declared that he had not undertaken the campaign to m- 
crease his wealth or power, but for God's honour, for it was 
directed against the enemies of the Gospel, the bishops and 
priests. He had therefore thought that Christian princes 
would help him, but they do not. But God will help him 
and his followers, and either grant them a blessed death or a 
glorious victory. But to render themselves worthy of this 
some points must be observed. His troops were admonished 
to conduct the war in a humane manner, to spare the inno- 
cent, and to abstain from needless devastation, which Frans 
had not always done himself. These admonitions were 
fortified with examples jumbled together in true old Renais- 
sance style from Scriptural and Roman history,. so that, as 
at the Ottoheinrichsbau at Heidelberg Castle, Joshua and 
Horatius, David and Titus, stand side by side. 

Franz expressed himself to the emissaries of the Imperial 
Chamber in a somewhat less tame and godly style than in 
this manifesto, which was written for him by Heinrich von 
Kettenbach, formeriy a Franciscan. *" Tell the Stadthdder," 
he said to the bringer of the letter, ** that he need not 
trouble himself; it will take something moie than lettas." 
He was as much the Emperor'f servant as the gentlemen in 
the chamber; he was not attacking them, but the Aicfabisbop 
of Treves, and he was sure his lord the Emperor would not 
be angry if be punished the priest a bit| and served him o«t 
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for the crowns he had taken. (Fkom the king of France 
before the election of Emperor.) He meant to introdooe 
more law and justice into the Empire than the Imperial 
Chamber had done; if he succeeded, the Emperor wouU 
find more money and land in the empire (probably by con- 
fiscation of Church property) than he was seeking abroad. 
As to the demand that he should leave his quarrel to the 
Court of Judicature, he had a court about him occupied by 
troopers, and which made itself heard by means of guns and 
cannons. 

The Chamber issued similar wamingSp and with as little 
effect, to Franz's army. After being repeatedly stormed, Sl 
Wendel fell into his hands. Success loosed his toi^;ueas to 
his real projects, for he is said to have said to the nobles 
who defended St Wendel: **Yott are prisoners, and have 
forfeited your horses and armour. You have an elector who 
can recompense you, wherever he may be; but if Frans 
becomes elector of Treves — as he may and intends to, and 
not only that, but more — ^he will take care of you.* 

Instead of attacking Saarbriick, which he saw was pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence, Franz advanced to Treves, and 
the elector, who had been looking round for aid from Pialzel 
and Ehrenbreitstein, and had received promises from the 
Palatinate and Hesse, now returned to his capital to put it 
into a state of defence. And Richard von Greiffendau dis- 
played a martial skill not exactly appropriate for a bishop. 
He mustered his forces in the market-place, animated them 
and the people by an address, and himself inspected the 
walls and towers. He was quite in his element in his 
doublet of elk*s skin among his sokiiers, and wbok 00 the 
advance of the enemy he was about to set fire to a bam 
himself, a soldier took the brand from him saying, that soc^ 
work better befitted him than thearchbishopL 
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On the 8th of Sqptember, Sickingen and his §mj marched 
down the Manberg and encamped before the town. The 
scared inhabitants gave up all for lost But the archbishop 
told the two horsemen whom Sickingen sent to demand 
surrender, that if Franz wanted anjrthmg of him, he would 
find him in the city. Sickingen then began to fire ; the 
besieged came out and spiked his guns ; besides red*hot 
shells he shot letters mto the dtjr with the intent of causing 
dissensions, but the firmness of the archbishop suppressed 
them. Emissaries from the Elector of Cologne made vain 
attempts to mediate. Richard said he should get from 
Frans as indemnity, the two hundred thousand gold guldens 
he demanded as the price of withdrawal Sickingen*s troops 
were enthusiastically attached to him ; but, after five mur- 
derous assaults, his powder ran short, and the remforoe- 
ments he expected did not come, while they did come to 
Richard. So on the 14th of September Sickingen raised 
the siege and retreated in good order ; in imitation of Zisca, 
churches and moiuisteries were burnt to the ground on 
principle, but, as the injured princes asserted, villages were 
not spared, which was contrary to Sickingen's manifesta 

We have told the story of Sickingen*s ill-fated campaign 
against Treves, without a word about Hutten, for the simple 
reason that just at this juncture we know nothing about him. 
We know not whether he accompanied his friend mto the 
field, whether he remained to protect Ebembuig with Hart- 
muth von Cronberg, or whether, detained by die stale of his 
health, he was in either of his friend's other houses. Still 
it was necessary to give the history of the Treves campaign, 
for it was doubtless planned by the two knights in concert, 
and its failure had a decisive effect upon Hutten's projects 
and fine, no less than upon those of his protector. In many 
places it was reported that Hutten was dead, so cntiidy 
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had he disappeared from the icene. Veit Werler at 
Wiesenstieg so often heard the report that he began to 
believe it, and wrote a memorial of the noble and talented 
young man. It was three-quarters of a year too soon. 

But Hutten was now compelled to leave his country ; die 
exile began for him which he had long foreseen. It is i 
misrepresentation to say, as Erasmus does, that Sickingen 
sent his pratigk away in order not to incur hatred himselfl 
After the attack on Treves, his protection of Hutten was the 
least of his burdens, and he knew well enough that it would 
be futile to dismiss him then. Otto Brunfels, an intimate 
friend of Huttcn's later years, appeab to the testimony of 
Sickingen*s surviving sons, that his feelings towards Hutten 
never changed, and a son of one of the preachers to whom 
Sickingen had given shelter relates, that when the allied 
princes were preparing to besiege Landstuhl, the knight, not 
wishing to involve those dear to him in danger, dismissed 
those who were least capable of bearing arms, and among 
these would be Hutten on account of his health. It agrees 
with this also that Martin Bucer left Sickingen*^ castles in 
November of this year, in order to escape the turmoil of 
war, and accepted an office as preacher at Weissenbuig. 

The allied princes of Treves, the Palatinate, and Hesse, 
did not think it advisable to attack Franz immediately after 
his retreat, but avenged themselves on his abettors and 
relations. They took Cronberg, drove Frowin von Hutten 
from his estates, fined the Elector of Mayence twenty-five 
thousand gulden, and Sickingen's brother-in-law, Friedrich 
von Flersheim, five thousand, &c. But Sickingen foresaw 
that he would be attacked, and sought to fortify hnnself by 
seeking help from knights and cities as far as Bohemia on 
the one liand, and Switierland on the other. 
It may have been about this time that, as Otto BrunfUs 
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asiertSy Hutten received an invitation from the king of 
France to be his councillor, with an income of four hundred 
crowns and free choice of residence. The persecution to 
which Hutten was exposed in Germanj, would have excused 
his acceptance of it, but he declined it, not choosing to take 
anj oflice out of Germany. 

We have no certain information when Hutten left his pro* 
lector's castles, or Germany itself, or which way he took. 
All we know is, that at the time of his appeal to Worms, in 
July, he was still at Landstuhl, that, m November, Bucerand 
OScolampadius left Sickingen's castles, that on his way to 
Basle Hutten spent some time at Schlettstadt ; that, towards 
the end of November, Hutten, OScolampadius, and Hart- 
muth von Cronberg were at Basle, and possibly travelled 
together. Hutten lived at the mn Zur Blume and intended 
remaining at Basle, where he sought safety and repose till 
spring ; safety which, now that the ** strong wall ** on which 
he had leaned was tottering, he could no longer find in 
Germany, and repose on account of his health. His safety 
was no longer endangered by the Romanists only, but also 
by the princes, who persecuted him as one .of the most 
active instigaton of the revolt against their dominioa He 
appealed to the Council of Basle for protectioD, as many 
thought, needlessly, and it was promised him. People of 
all classes visited him ; invitations and dinnen were not 
wanting. But to Erasmus, the very man for whom Hutten 
cared more than for any one else at Basle^ his ftay there 
was unwelcome. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HUTTEN'S conflict with ERASMUS. 

1522— 1533. 

T N the early part of our narrative we have frequently men- 
tioned Erasmus, and Hutten's relations with him. On 
the one side were the sentiments of reverence and admira- 
tion for the older master and model, on the other, of satisfac- 
tion in a gifted disciple, to whose homage the master was 
not insensible, and whose stormy passion he excused on the 
plea of youth in the hope that it would tone down in the 
future. The difference in their characters was apparently 
reconciled by the common standpoint of Humanism ; if 
either deserted it, the difference was sure to re-appear. 
During the last few years, Hutten had from a Humanist 
become more and more of a Reformer, while Erasmus re- 
mained a Humanist. It was impossible that Hutten should 
regard Erasmus in the same light as before ; be oould but 
become aware of many blemishes in the brilliant model of 
his youth. 

Jn unfolding the memorable quarrel between these two 
men, we must bear the greatness and historical significance 
of Erasmus in mind. It is easy to say that compared with 
Luther he was shallow and weak, and compared with Hutten 
even cowardly and double-faced. These two men were the 
representatives of the historical forces which left I'^'^y^iit 
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behind When a crisis of this kind is cuhninadng, its pre- 
corsors always appear at a disadvantage in comparison with 
its representatives. To do Erasmus justice we must recur 
to an eariier period, compare him with the standpoint from 
y/fhkh he rose, consider the superstructure he raised, and 
what he achieved. We shall then behold in Erasmus the 
living representative of all that the Western nations had 
gained by the revival of the study of the ancients, during 
a period of over a century. It was not merely knowledge 
of knguages, not only the formation of style and taste ; 
men*s minds had attained a wider scope, were cast in a 
finer mould. In this comprehensive sense Erasmus may be 
said to have been the most highly cultivated man of his 
time. 

He also understood the age, knew its wants, and met them 
by his writings. His critical editions of the dauics and 
the Fathers ; his collections of adages, metaphors, and apo* 
phthegms ; his translations from the Greek ; his ** Method of 
Study,** "^ Method of True Theology,'* and of writing and speak- 
ing correct and elegant latm, of which his letters were models, 
were very opportune, and produced an effect in wide circles. 
His Greek-Latin edition of the New Testament, in which 
the Greek text was printed for the first time, appeared, with 
a dedication to Leo X., a year before the begmnmg of the 
Reformation. It was followed by his paraphrases of the 
New Testament, in which it is characteristic that the 
Apocalypse is omitted. Little as there was of the mystical 
element in his luiture, he was by no means wanting Jn 
practical religion, as is shown by his '^ Instructions to a 
Christian Soldier;" his writings on prayer. Christian marriage, 
&c In religion he always lays stress on the real meaning 
and ngnificance of things, apart firom wfaidi Ae outward 
oeremooics of the Cburdi were wofftUcifc HehHMjhsattheL 
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superstition of the people, the ignorance and barbarism of 
the dergy, especially of the monks, and the absurdity of 
scholasticism, complains of the vexatious fasting rules, and 
speaks pretty openly against the ambition and greed of the 
Court of Rome. 

In his ** Praise of Folly," all classes are passed under an 
ironical review. In accordance with the taste of the timc^ 
which certainly does not commend itself to us, folly per- 
sonified boasts of her services to mankind; and as she 
musters each class in turn, praises its special absurdity, 
often however forgetting her part, and fjdling firom simulated 
praise into direct blame. This work went through twenty- 
seven editions during the author's lifetime. 

His '* Colloquies " were received with scarcely less fitvonr. 
r.cm an introduction to Latin conversation, it grew in the 
later editions into a collection of dialogues, in which 
Erasmus described the manners or abuses of the age, or 
delivered his sentiments on important questions of life and 
religion. We shall best indicate Erasmus's way of thinking 
by giving a summary of one or two of these dialogues. In ' 
the one called '* The Corpse," two dying men are described. 
The one, a soldier, who possesses much ill-gotten gain, 
sends for the mendicant monks, dies with a Franciscan 
cowl on his head, directs that he shaU be buried in the 
church, and advises his wife and children to embrace the 
religious life ; the other, a sensible and upright man, dies 
without any ceremony, trusting on the merits of Christ 
alone, leaves not a penny to the monks or the poor, for he 
has done what he can for the poor in his lifetime, reoeires 
the communion and the last unction, but does not confess, 
since he has nothing on his conscience. The legacy4lnn^ 
ing of the monks, the jealousy between them and die priests, 
and of the different Orders amongst each othcr^ are de- 
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scribed. In the dialogue about eating fish, a stoiy ia told 
of a penon who in mortal sickness refused, even on the 
advice of his physidan, to eat ^ggs, but had no scruples 
about disowning a debt by perjury. In the ''Shipwreck^* 
while the rest of the passengers call upon one saint and 
another, the sensible speaker addresses himself to God, 
believing that no one hears the prayers of men more 
quickly or grants them more willingly. 

During the decade which preceded the appearance of 
Luther, the fame of Erasmus was at its height He was 
considered, and really was, the most brilliant literary 
star of the West. Aspiring young men, as well as the 
learned of more mature age, took long journeys to his place 
of abode, and considered themselves happy to have seen 
his fiice. Rulers, temporal and spiritual, sued for letters 
from him, and rewarded him for his dedications. When on 
his travels, he was received in the cities where learning 
flourished like a potentate ; deputations met him with 
addresses and poems, and the authorities testified their 
esteem. 

After returning from his travels in France, Italy, and 
England, Erasmus lived in agreeable leisure without any 
special office, first at Louvain, and then at Basle, until the 
disturbances consequent on the Reformation induced him 
to remove to Freiburg. After 1516, he enjoyed the title of 
Councillor to King Charles of Spain, with a pension of 
four hundred florins, besides smaller pensions bom some of 
his distinguished patrons ; but in those days of scarcity of 
money they were often intermitted. 

The trial of Reuchlin was to a certain extent a prdude 
to Luther's appearance; and from the attitude of Emsmus 
towards the former, his probable attitude towards the 
BefiKmation might be foreseen. As the ReurhKn contcsl 
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arose out of the Talmud, and other Jewish books, which 
Erasmus did not understand, he could in tome sense sajr, 
with truth, that it did not concern him ; then the Tchcmence 
with which it was carried on on both sides wis repolsiTe 
to him. He considered that the friends of the revival of 
learning should go to work persuasively rather than polemic- 
ally, should ingratiate themselves as guests rather than 
attack as enemies. Considering the combative attitnde 
which Rcuchlin's party had assumed, he was displeased that, 
in Pirckheimer's vindication of him, he had placed his name 
among the list of Reuchlinists. What learned and upright 
man was not dear to him ? he said ; but his friend should 
not have involved him in a conflict, of which, as later in the 
Lutheran tragedy, as he called it, he wished to be only 
a spectator. But privately he was friendly to Reochlin, 
exerted himself diplomatically for him with the Pope and 
cardinals, and, when death released him from the strife, he 
celebrated him in an apotheosis which he inoNrporated with 
his Dialogues. A student of Tiibingen describes a vision 
which a pious Franciscan had had at the time of Reuchlin's 
death. On the other side of a bridge he saw a beautiful 
meadow ; Reuchlin, in bright raiment, was walking on the 
bridge, attended by a cherub, his good geruus. Some black 
birds, like vultures, pursued and screamed at him ; but he 
held up the cross to them and bid them begone, when they 
flew off, leaving an indescribable stench behind them. On 
the bridge he was met by that learned linguist, St Jerome, 
who greeted him as a colleague, and gave him a garment 
like his own, adorned with tongues in three different colours, 
to signify the three languages they understood The air 
and the meadow were filled with angels ; a pillar of fire 
came down from heaven, and in it the two saints locked in 
each other's arms, and amidst the songs of the angelic 
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choir, ascended to heaven. The departed will now be 
placed among the saints by the side of St Jerome, and 
invoked as the patron saint of linguists. 

When Luther first appeared he enjoyed the sympathy of 
ErssmuSy and he did not fail to speak a diplomatic word 
for him. When Frederic the Wise questioned him about 
Luther, at Cologne, Just before the Diet of Worms, he told 
/ him m confidence that Luther had made two mistakes, in 
/ seizing the Pope by his crown and the monks by their 
^ bellies : it made a deep impression on the Elector, and 
lecuired to his mind shortly before his death. Erasmus 
had previously given a very favourable report of Luther to 
^the Cardinal Albert of Mayence ; but he was greatly dis- 
pleased when Hutten ventured to have it printed without 
his knowledge. He also desired to have the " AxiomaU" 
back firom Spalatin, which he had written to the same pur- 
port at Cologne, but it did not prevent their being printed. 
Erasmus was perfectly aware that Luther had not acted 
without urgent cause ; he had himself complained of the 
very same abuses. The burdens laid upon the people by 
human dogmas; the obscuration of theology by scholasticism; 
the scandals caused by the confessional and indulgences; 
the deterioration of preaching, which, instead of being about 
Christ and the Christian life, was mostly about the Pope 
and lying miracles ; a ceremonial worship, which surpassed 
that of the Jews, and threatened to stifle all vital religion. 
The shameless extent to which all this was carried, stirred 
up Luther to oppose it, and even in the opinion of Erasmus, 
it excused some extravagance on his part He gave Luther 
credit for seeking neither gain nor honour, and (bund that 
the best men took the least exception to his writings* 
Luther appeared to him to have a nure gifk for ascetic, 
poetical interpretatioo of Scripture^ iHiidi had been too 
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much neglected in those days of hair-splitdng scholastic % 
quesdoDSp and he wrote to that effect to tlie Pope himselfl 
He saw in Luther an effective instrument for the discover/ 
of truth, and the restoration of Gospel liberty. 

Sail there was, from the first, something in Luther^s 
writings (he did not know him personally) which was un- 
congenial, and almost repulsive, to Erasmus. Their vehe- 
mence^ bluntness, and passion became more and more 
disagreeable to him. He foresaw that disturbance and 
schism must result from his proceedings. When Luther wrote 
to him, he warned him in his answer to be more moderate. 
But as, instead of this, Luther, in the courte of the conflict, 
became more vehement and reckless of consequences, 
Erasmus became more and more estranged firom him. • He 
began to question by what spirit* the man was actnated. 
The more unpleasant a business it was to oppose deep- 
seated abuses, the more gently it should be done. What 
was the use of insulting those whom your object was to 
cure ? What was the use of extravagances which were sure 
to give offence ? He thought that the wisdom, the urbanity, 
which we find in the sermons of Christ and Paul, were 
entirely wanting in Luther's preaching. Sometimes Luther 
seemed to him like a physician who was compelled to resort 
to the knife and the cautery, only he thought that the 
remedy was sometimes worse than the disease. To 
Erasmus, war and strife were the worst of evils ; he pre- 
fierred to give up a portion of truth rather than disturb the 
peace by insisting on the whole of it 

Exasmus gives a striking description of Lutfaer't rhararter 
and proceedings firom his own point of view. He firand in 
him the wrath of Pelides, which never jrields. He pushes 
his opinions to their utmost extreme. If you try to mode- 
j&te him it only excites him the more. This givet -sise to 
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the paiadoxes in his teaching, which, in the opinion of 
Eiasmns, were sure to occasion misunderstandings. Among 
these paradoxes he reckoned Luther^s chief dogma of justifica- 
tion by iaith alone, his opinions on free-will, good woiks, &c 
Nothing could be more opposed to the views of Erasmus 
than that Luther should, as he considered, repulse the autho- 
rities by his recklessness. The idea of Erasmus was to 

/ reform the Church in concert with the Pope, the bishops, 
and the spiritual rulers — ^to sugar the bitter pill as much as 
possible, and he would sooner give up a considerable part 
of the demand than cause them to oppose reform altogether. 
Desirable as it was that things should take this course, it 
was so contrary to all experience, that it was only Erasmus's 
unconquerable aversion to violence, even under Clement 
VII., which made him think it could possibly succeed. 

When he found that the cause he had most at heart, 
that of Humanistic culture, was damaged by the projects 
of Luther and his party, he was still more set against 
them. For many of its former patrons had deserted it for 
the Reformation movement, which they considered had 
arisen out of it ; their reforming zeal had displaced Hu- 
manistic aims as the centre of th€ir interests. There is no 
end to the complaints of Erasmus about the hatred widi 

^ which the Lutheran party had caused the revival of learn- 
ing to be regarded. He tries to show that the two move- 
ments have nothing to do with each other; asserts that 
Luther is personally unknown to him, and had far too 
little dauical leammg to be reckoned amongst the 
Humanists. Nevertheless, his opponents Biade him an- 
swerable for the whole Reformation movement The 
mendicant monks preached that Erasmus had laid the 
eggs, and Luther hatched the brood* YeS| letarted 
Erasmus, he had laid a ben's egg, but Lndicr had haldiod 
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quite a difierent bird. He who had only gone as ^ as 
the shore, could not be the forerunner cf those who were 
plunging in mid-stream. It was only in apparent cootn- 
diction to this when, at another time, in consequence of 
the contempt with which Luther and his fbllowers thnist 
him aside, he said, that he had taught nearly all that Luther 
taughty only in a milder form and without insults and paza- 
doxes. He was for a long time averse to openly opposing 
Luther, partly because he was afnud of disturbing the seeds 
he had himself so^m. 

But each progressive step of the Reformation was more 
disturbing to Erasmus than the lasL It was not only that 
he found himself displaced m>m the foremost rank into the 
second ; the Reformers assumed that he belonged to their 
party, their opponents called upon him to declare himsdf 
against them, and as he did not wish to do either, he was 
between two fires. The one party considered him cowardly, 
the other false. He saw old friendships broken up, and 
strife everywhere, which soon became a fierce conflict. He 
regarded the Reformation as the misfortune of his life, and 
thought that a universal relapse into barbarism would 
ensue. And the more so because, besides the attacks fiom 
without. Humanistic zeal appeared to be on the wane within 
its own ranks. Philological zeal cooled down as religious 
zeal increased. Grammatical and rhetorical studies seemed 
to have fulfilled their purpose by rendering a revolution in 
theology possible. One after another the Humanists went 
over to the Reformer's camp, and just those upon whom 
Erasmus had reckoned the most — Hermann Buscb, Justus 
Jonas, Hutten, Melanchthon, whom he was as little pleased 
to see at Wittenberg as Reuchlin had been. He soon dis- 
oexncd that wherever Lutheranism prevailed, there was an 
end to Humanistic studies. 
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If Ensmus regarded Hutten especially at one of thoae 
iriio had fonaken the cause for which they had laboured 
together, Hutten regarded Erasmus as one who was deny- 
ing the principles which had previously actuated him. He 
had already written him two letters to this effect from 
Steckelberg and Ebemburg^oneof which was the one of the 
x5th of August, 1520, which we have already noticed, so 
fiff as it related to the papal attack upon Hutten, but we 
purposely deferred considering that portion of it referring to 
his relations with Erasmus. He lets him know what he 
expects from him in the present position of his afiairs, and 
does not conceal from him wluit has displeased him in his pre- 
vious conduct In the Reuchlin afiair he had been weak and 
timid He had at first approved, but afterwards condemned, 
the ** Epistoke Obscurorum Virorum." As to Luther, he had 
tried to persuade his opponents that Church reform was 
nothing to him. It was quite useless, for his real sentiments 
were well known from his writings, and so no one gave him 
credit for sincerity. He had injured the Reform party, and 
done himself no good. He had before now heard with 
regret what was said about his friend, but had defended him, 
although not satisfied with him himself. He hopes that he 
will be good enough not to speak of him as he has done of 
Reuchlin and Luther to those who entertain a high opinion 
of him, and are still ready to serve him. Approbation he 
will not ask, though nothing would do him more honour ; 
only let him not firom fear of man speak ill of him, consider- 
mg how injurious a single unfavourable word firom Erasmus 
would be to Hutten. He has written freely, as to a fiiend. 

Hutten did not then give Erasmus up for the cause of 
reform ; he took his real concurrence with it for granted, 
and thought circumstances wouki soon give him counge to 
confess it, if he did not involve himself loo deeply with the 
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enemies of progress. Might it not be well to take advan- 
tage of his timidit}% and to persuade him that his life was 
not safe among the Romanists ? He was still living at Lou- 
vain. In the early part of the winter of 1520, the presena 
of the Emperor and several princes took him to Cologne. 
But these places were the chief seats of the Obscurantists^ 
and it was just at the time when Luther's writings were 
burnt. Hutten took advantage of this circumstance to 
frighten Erasmus. What could he be thinking of, he wrote 
to him three months after the previous letter, to stay at 
places where their party (to which he takes for granted that 
Erasmus belongs) was held in the greatest abhorrence, and 
where the papal mandates were literally carried out ? Did 
he imagine that he could be safe where Luther's books had 
been burnt? He of whom their -enemies had said that it 
was he who had originated all this agitation against the 
Pope? It was not so, Huiten concedes (for Erasmus did 
not like to hear it), but he knows what sort of people they 
have to contend with, and can imagine that their abho^ 
rence of culture will incense them still more against one 
who has filled Germany with learning. Erasmus must now 
see that the attempt to gain the Pope over to the cause by 
Hattcry was of no avail Let him escape before it wis too 
late. The attack which Hutten and Sickingen were project- 
ing would make the position of Erasmus still more perilous, 
and he would have to fear not only open attack, but poison 
and the dagger. Hutten therefore advised him to exchange 
Louvain for Basle, where he had long been held in esteem, 
where men's minds were by nature more libeial, and had 
been stimulated by Luther's writings and a German poem 
of his own ('* The Lamentation and Appeal ")• CA»«"vm 
friends besought him, through him, to take care of himself 
for the public good 
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During the course of the winter, Erasmus really did 
leave Louvain for Basle, and besides his desire to superin- 
tend the printing of his works in Froben's office, no doubt 
the other reason had some weight, and he was glad to 
escape the perpetual attacks of the Obscurantists from the 
pulpit and the professor's chair. But he by no means 
intended to go over to the camp of the Reformation ; he 
looked upon Basle as neutral ground, and when — eight 
years later — it decidedly adopted the Reformation, he 
exchanged it for a city which had adhered to cnthodoxy. 

Two years had elapsed since this letter was written; 
Hutten and Erasmus had not met for three and a half, 
when, towards the end of 1533, Hutten appeared at Basle 
as a fugitive from Germany.* On his way thither, he said 
to Beatus Rhenanus and others at Schlettstadt, that when he 
got to Basle he should inspire Erasmus with courage, for it 
was timidity which prevented his being more favourable to 
Luther. 

Erasmus received the first news of Hutten's arrival 
from Heinrich von Eppendorf, a previous acquaintance of 
Hutten's, who was studying at Bule at the expense of Duke 
George of Saxony. We may reasonably doubt the sincerity 
of the pleasure Erasmus expressed at the news, for after 
the first inquiries as to Hutten's health and circumstances, 
he commissioned Eppendorf to warn the knight in a 
friendly way not to compromise him by his visits. This 
was certainly the meaning of what he said, even if, as he 
afterwards asserted, he qualified it by addmg, unless he had 
anything particular to say to him; and that if he could 

• For what fonowiMtHatteii'titatenMOlsfaiUt«*Eipottalalio'*OQ 
th€ one side, and thott of ErMinttt ia Us *' Spoagfai ** oa tkt othv, tik 
Hvttea't Schriftea, iL For wbkh, also, sot vaiioas kctsn wistiag to 
tlMsal]joct« 
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be of any service to him, it would give him pleasure. 
The impression this message made upon Hutten may be 
imagined, and Erasmus could not have been quite easy 
about it, even if, as he says, Kppendorf told him he had 
taken it very well. Some other persons must have given 
Erasmus hints to the contrary, which accounts for his 
repeated questioning of Eppendorf. Thus pressed, he at 
length said that perhaps Hutten did wish to see Erasmus, 
whereupon he states that he declared himself willing to see 
him if he very much desired it ; only he doubted whether 
Hutten could bear his cool rooms in his state of health ; 
(there should be a fire, however). If he could have borne 
stove heat, he would have called upon the knight himseUl 

We could not be surprised if Hutten had refused this 
ungracious invitation with scorn { but by his account it 
never reached him, — whether it was that the messenger 
suppressed it, or that Erasmus never gave it. As to the 
warm rooms, Hutten says that Eppendorf could have told 
Erasmus that he often walked for two or three hours up and 
down the market-place, and many times purposely passed 
Erasmus's house. At Christmas Erasmus wrote to a friend 
that he had not seen Hutten, and did not now wish it. He 
was friendly to Hutten so far as he was so to him, but be 
had other things to do. 

The principal motive for this behaviour was, as Eimsmos^ . 1 
confessed, lest intercourse with Hutten should compromise * 
him with his exalted patrons. " News of this visit," he says,j| ^ ^ 
''would have reached the Pope at Rome, the Emperor in' \ 
Spain ; would have been carried to Brabant, where I have 
eager accusers ; to England, where there are people who 
make me a Lutheran whether I will or no.** Besides^ it^/'* 
would not,hesays,havebeenaquesdonof a mere interview; 
intercourse once begun, he must have taken the tick and 
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distressed knight into his house; he should have feared 
being asked for a loan, being overrun by Hutten's Protestant 
followers ; he had a horror of his bitterness and boastfifl- 
ness, which must have increased with his misfortunes. 

We learn from Erasmus, that while Hutten was at Basle 
he wrote something very fierce against the Elector of the 
Palatinate, for having had his servant executed for his 
attack on the three abbots. But he could not find any 
printer willing to print it He, however, published a satire 
on a doctor at Basle» who had probably betrayed his igno> 
lance in treating him. Erasnuis expressed his surprise to 
Eppendorf that, sick and wretched as he was, he should 
have the heart for such things. But Eppendorf said that 
that was just why he did it, to beguile the time. 

He must also have occupied himself with more serious 
machinations against the Church, for, at the instigation of 
the clergy, the Council of Basle withdrew their promise of 
protection. Hutten was, therefore, compelled to leave 
Basle after a stay of less than two months. On the igih of 
January he turned his steps towards Miilhausen, which 
afforded him hopes of protection from the German princeSi 
and the council were in favour of Reform. 

Before he left Basle, besides the personal af&ont, sundry 
things had come to light which were not calculated to 
increase his veneration for Erasmus. He now learnt that 
he was about to attack the Lutherans with his pen. He 
warned him, through Eppendorf, that if he attacked Lother 
they could no longer be fiiends. About Mardi he saw 
Erumus's letter to Laurinus, dean of the College of 
St Donation at Bhigge, in print, and it caused the stonn 
which had long been threatening him to borsl oiver 
Erasmus's head. 
The mam purpose of this letter to hit fineod m the 
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Netherlands, with all its discursive descriptioiis of his 
travelsy was to contradict the an&voiixable reports as to 
his relations with Luther. These reports were in opposite 
directions, according as his critics belonged to one partj or 
the other, and Erasmus contradicted both, but it is plain 
that he is much more concerned to clear himself of the sus- 
picion that he holds with Luther than that he is unjust 
towards him. His departure from Louvain and residence 
at Basle lent colour to the first suspicion, so he gives his 
reasons, and says that he has no intention whatever of re- 
maining at Basle. He was not out of favour with the Em- 
peror or the new Pope, Adrian VL ; there was not a word 
of truth in the report that Hochstraten had burnt his books. 
It was now said that Lutherans were flocking to Basle in 
order to consult him. Would to- God that all Lutherans 
and anti-Lutherans would consult him and follow his 
advice, and then the world would go on better. Among 
the many strangers who visited him there might be Lu- 
therans for all he knew, and he had not given up one of his 
old friends, either because he was too zealous a Luthenn^or 
because he was too much opposed to Luther, if he saw that 
his intentions were good. Thus Hutten had been a few 
days at Basle without their having visited each other ; and 
yet if his old friend, whose fine talents he must still admire, 
had come to see him he should not have declined an inter- 
view, for what else he might be doing did not concern him. 
But as Hutten, on account of his malady, could not dis- 
pense with stove heat, which Erasmus could not bear, it 
happened that they had not met 

As to Luther's doctrines, he had hitherto, firom- various 
reasons, not formed any opinion about them, chiefly becaase 
it was a matter which belonged to a higher tribunal ; be had 
not read nearly all Luther's works, and those vfaidi were 
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written in the Saxon (i>., German) language he ooald not 
read. But he had from time to time said in printed letters, 
that with the Lutherans as a body he had nothing to do, 
and he found too little Christian humility and too much 
bitterness in Luther's books. But, at the same time, he did 
not deny that Luther had called attention to many things 
that were intolerable and ought to be reformed. But since 
Luther did not hesiute to contradict, not only the teachers 
of the Church, but even Councils, he could not object if 
others contradicted him; and as every one was writing 
against him, it must not be taken amiss if, in obedience to 
the commands of those whom it was dangerous to disobey* 
he also should, at a suitable time, deliver his'opinion about 
Luther. It has been, he continues with genuine Erasmian 
irony, simply a matter of modesty with him to keep aloof 
from this business. Since many exalted personages had 
held him to be the originator of Luther's doctrines, and 
even the author of several of his works, he must disclaim so 
great an honour, and say, like John the Baptist, '' I am not 
he." Luther and his followers often call him a weak Chris- 
tian who knows nothing of spiritual things. Then let them 
bear this in mind, when he adheres to the opinions of re- 
vered fathers and does not trust himself to take part in 
Luther's innovations. Let him to whom the Lord has given 
greater spiritual gifts employ them m his honour ; he will 
not fly so high, but will walk all the more securely. His 
wish was for Gospel unity, for peaceable reform of the evils 
of the Church. He who treads this path will not lack 
countenance from Erasmus. But he who prefers to turn 
everything upside-down will have him neither for leader 
nor follower. In conclusion, he says, ^ They allege that 
they are moved by the Holy Spirit Then when the spirit 
of the Lonl comes over them, may they danoe to good pa^ 
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pose among the prophets. This spirit has not jret scixed 
me : if ever it does, perhaps I also shall be called a Saul 
among the prophets." 

Everything in this epistle was repulsive to our knight. 
The cool irony about a cause which set him on fire ; the 
assumed impartiality, which was but a veil to hide his parti- 
sansliip ; the caution and love of peace, which was but lnke> 
warmness in a great cause. Then the passage about Hnnen 
contained various palpable untruths by whidi he tried to 
soften down the conduct for which his conscience obviously 
condemned him. It was not true that he had only been a 
few days at Basle ; it was not true that the question of warm 
rooms had prevented their meeting, nor that it was Hutten's 
place to call on him. 

On the third day after this letter came into Hutten's 
hands, he prepared to settle accounts with Erasmus in 
detail, and the latter received timely notice from Eppendorf, 
who travelled between Miilhausen and Basle, of Hutten's 
sentiments towards him, and of the threatened attack. 

This Heinrich von Eppendorf (whose assumed nobility is 
(jucstionable) was a travelling scholar, who, at fiist the ob- 
sequious friend of Erasmus, afterwards attached himself to 
Huttcn. In the whole of this business he plajrs, to say the 
least, a doubtful part We should not like to adopt Eras- 
mus's accusation that he was actually the cause of the 
quarrel by his double-facedness, but when Hutten had begun 
to write against Erasmus, it appears that he took advantage 
of it to extort money from Erasmus or his friends, and sub> 
sequently, when Erasmus gave a bad character of him to 
Duke Geoi^e, he fell upon him like a highwayman. But 
Erasmus goes too far in accusing Hutten of attempting to 
extort money. It is dear that in the controversy with Eima> 
mus he was thoroughly in earnest in the cause, even if he 
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afterwards allowed his officious follower to turn what he 
wrote to account as a money speculation. 

On learning from Eppendorf that Hutten, embittered by 
the repulse he had received, was writing against Erasmus, a 
correspondence ensued between them. Erasmus wrote that 
he could but be surprised to hear it, considering that his 
friendship for Hutten remained unchanged, though circum- 
stances had for a time made intercourse impooible. He 
had not repulsed Hutten, he had only asked him in a 
friendly way not to embarrass him by a visit which could be 
of no use to himself. Yet he had afterwards sent a message 
to him through Eppendorf that, if he could dispense with 
stove heat, he would be willing to see him. He had done 
nothing to offend Hutten either now or ever. He wished 
him no worse enemy than himself. Perhaps he was insti- 
gated by people who wanted to misuse his pen to vent their 
hatred of Erasmus. Let him remember that he could give 
no greater pleasure to his own worst enemies than by 
writing against him. It would be more prudent to commu- 
nicate to him in a private letter what he had against him. 
He must be much changed if Erasmus cannot succeed in 
giving him satisfaction. 

So Ctf the letter was adapted for its purpose ; but it now 
took a turn which would have made the fiery Hutten grasp 
the pen, even had it not been in hand abeady. Regard for 
his own reputation should restrain Hutten from his project 
For not only would an attack upon his innocent friend be 
thought inhuman, ** there wouU perhaps be some," he con- 
tinned, ** who, considering the present state of your affiurs, 
would suspect that it was done for the purpose of gain, and 
itwouldbeno wonder if many gave place to thb suspidoo, 
against one who is a fugitive^ deeply in debl,aiid in want of 
the mere necessaries of life. You moat know wiiat thiofi 
are said of yoo; yoo know iriiy die Count Pilatiiit is ia- 
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censed against you, and what he threatens yoa Urith, having 
already had one of your servants executed. I hope, there- 
fore, that you will not attribute my reroonstrance to fear or 
an evil conscience, but rather to affection for you, and it is 
far more for your sake than my own. You may write as 
fiercely as you will, but it will not be against one who is 
unused to such attacks, nor yet dumb. But even if I am 
silent, you will do yourself more harm than me. Look well 
to it then, my Hutten, and take counsel with your own 
prudence, instead of with the passions of foolish men. 
Farewell. I await your challenge."^ 

Erasmus meant by this an enumeration of Hutten^ 
grievances in a private letter. This reached him, he says, 
in a very defiant episde, which Hutten announced was to 
be followed within three days by the accusation itselfl 

Erasmus sent an answer to this, in which he went into 
Hutten's reproaches point by point, and once more tried to 
convince him how much it was for the interests of both to 
settle their differences privately. But the worst of it was, 
that Hutten's '' Accusation " had already come into the 
hands of many persons at Basle in MS., and had been sent 
to Zurich, so that Erasmus heard from other persons what 
Hutten had said of him. In his answer to Erasmus's second 
letter, Hutten said that the MS. was already in the printer's 
hands, but that if Erasmus did not reply, peace and friend- 
ship should be maintained between them. Erasmus attri- 
buted the gentler tone of this second letter to the fall of 
Sickingen, which had occurred meanwhile. 

A copy at length reached Erasmus, but not sealed, and 
Eppendorf now pressed him and his firiends to buy off the 
attack by a sum of money. Johann Froben, the publisher 
of Erasmus's works, offered fifty florins, the canon of Con- 
stance, Johann Botzheim, who came over in alarm, talked 

* Erasmus to HuUen, 35 March, 1513. HiUtca*s Schriftm, iL 
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of seventy ; but Erasmus did not incline to be taken in, for 
he foresaw that the work would be published after all, so he 
would neither give anything, nor allow his friends to do sa 
Meanwhile Hutten had betaken himself to Zuridi, whence 
he wrote to Erasmus, that they would put down what had 
happened to the Homeric At^ (the demon of hasty mis- 
deeds), and in future he would be more prudent He also 
told Eppendorf that Erasmus had advised him against dr- 
cttUting the work, which probably meant had persuaded 
him to be bought off. But as this had fiuled, Erssmus says 
that Eppendorf went to Strasburg and persuaded the printer 
Johann Schott to undertake to print the work, which was 
completed before the middle of July.* 

Although an attack from Hutten could not be unex- 
pected to Erasmus, he was taken by surprise by the mode 
of it. He wrote to Pirckheimer that he did not suppose 
diat there was so much inhumanity, audacity, conceit, and 
animosity in all Germany, as in this attack of Hutten's. He 
considered it to be base ingratitude, thus to requite his re- 
peated commendations of him to the Cardinal of Mayence 
and other princes, honourable mention of him in letters, 
writings, and all his good-will. He hesitated, or seemed to 
hesitate, a moment whether he should answer it, and then 
surprised his Basle friends by a rejoinder, which he says 
was completed in six days. It was called, ^ A Sponge to 
wipe off Hutten's Aspersions."! 

Hutten's ** Expostulation " is a work of considerable sise in . 
comparison with most of his others, and Erasmus desired to 
answer it with laconic brevity, but his ^ Sponge " was nearly 

• •«UlrkMabHiittcncimiEiiiiiioRioC«odamoIMbytHoThMlot» 
EnoitBlAtio.'* With tha Gcnnaa tniulAtloa. Hattia*i SchiUliB. IL 
t *«SpoogUEiaimiAd?mMasp«rgtaMsHatt«iL'' Hatty's Scl»i^ 
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as Ui^ again. He also intended to be cool, in contrast 
to Hutten's passion, and to act cMefly on the defensive; 
but he was led into attacks upon the character and conduct 
of his adversary, which were the more cutting because he 
diiefly confined himself to insinuations, and he did not 
abstain from cruelly mocking his misfortunes. We must try 
to give an idea of both works. 

Both begin with setting forth the origin of the quarrel, 
aikd Hutten asserts, in reference to the misrepresentations 
in Erasmus's letter to Laurinus, that the conduct of Erasmus 
at Basle was an insult to a true friend and admirer, while 
Erasmus thinks to show that he neglected none of the dudes 
of friendship or humanity. He is not successful ; he hai 
nothing to say which blunts the edge of Hutten's reproaches. 

Erasmus servos up as a sort of side-dish an offence of 
which Hutten had been guilty, about which he also mi^t 
have raised a storm. In 15 19 Erasmus wrote the letter 
before mentioned to the Archbishop of Mayenoe, in whidi, 
without adopting Luther's cause, he defended him from the 
charge of heresy by the theologians of Louvain. It was sent 
under cover to Hutten, to be delivered or destroyed as he 
deemed best, instead of which he at once had it printed. 
When three months later, the archbishop mquired for the 
MS. original, it came soiled and torn from the printer^s, at 
which he naturally took offence. It was a truly Hutten-Uke 
indiscretion, intended to advance Luther's cause, and to 
urge Erasmus on, and it was exceedingly unpleasant to 
him ; still it was not to be compared to the accusations 
Hutten had to bring against him. 

The personal afiront, Hutten says, he mij^ haTC over- 
looked if the defection of Erasmus from the cause of the 
Gospel had not become so evident, pardculaxly in* the letter 
to Laurinus. It was indisputable that he had either sham^ 
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fully altered his views or was shamefully dissembling fix>m 
fear of man. What had induced this defection? ;^vy of 
Luther's fame ? Fear of the opposite party? Briboy ? Or 
had he really altered his mind ? Hutten thinks cowardice 
as the chief source of the eviL The conspiracy of so many 
rulers against the cause of the Gospel makes him doubt its 
success, and so he thinks it best to withdraw from it, and 
thus to court their favour. He wishes to do them a ser- 
vice, and the most appropriate seems to be to write against 
the Lutherans. He hits them so hard to frighten them and 
make them give in, for could he succeed, no doubt mudi 
iame and favour would accrue to him. .But he may find 
himself out in his reckoning. His vacillation has long been 
disliked, but so long as it was only about immaterial things 
it was atoned for by his merits; but when it is seen that 
he is swayed by his weaknesses and inclinations in im* 
portant affairs great will be the indignation excited. 

Hutten then goes into the pomts on which he would 
have liked to call Erasmus to account had he seen him at 
Basle. They are partly of a personal nature. In some of his 
recent writings he has insulted Hutten's friends and praised 
his enemies. He adduces a letter from Erasmus to Hocb- 
straten, in which he diplomatically remarks, in speaking of 
the bitter letters of Reuchlin, Nuenar, Busch, and Hutten 
to him, that he regrets that Hochstraten had given cause for 
them by most bitter letters against them, and thus given 
people reason to think that what they said was not unde- 
served. To think that Erasmus should use these smooth 
and almost flattering words to sudi a scoundrel On 
referring to the letter, we find that, though in the most 
polite style, aiul sometimes concealed under soft words, 
Emsmus really tells Hochstraten some bitter truths. Oo^t 
he^ he asks, to have add r essed him in the tme Hnttea 
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language : Infamous wretch, dost thou dare to cast dirt at 
great men with thy dirty books, Uc ? In numy cases Ezas- 
mus can only justify his flatteries by sophistry, and as we 
mostly know, from other sources, what different opinions he 
really held, we can but feel them to be repulsive. His 
principle was that you were by no means bound always and 
everywhere to tell the truth, that it was sometimes even 1 
duty to repress it. Hutten cannot sufl^ently express his 
disgust at such sentiments, though as a Humanist he had 
once held them himself; but this inflexibility had brought 
him into collision with all existing circumstances^ while 
Erasmus, in his anxiety never to come into collision with 
any of them, not seldom lost sight of all truth and dignity. 
Thus these two men confronted each other, holdmg fixed 
and opposite views of this question. From a onesided 
point of view both are capable of justification, but from this 
very one-sidedness both fall under condemnation. 

But Hutten*s chief accusation against Erasmus was his atti- ^ 
tude towards Luther and his cause. ** O disgracefiil spec- 
tacle," he exclaims, '' Erasmus has submitted to the Pope. 
The Pope has chaiged him not to let the dignity of the Papal 
Chair be attacked. It is like Hercules in the service of Om- 
phale. Into the service of what a contemptible reprobate he 
has entered I What a transformation I You who but lately 
exhumed buried piety, brought the Gospel to light again out 
of holes and comers, and restored religion, now lend a help- 
ing hand to its destruction, banishment, extinction.'* Could 
he be in his right mind ? He himself gives as the leison of 
his acdons, not dissatisfaction with the causey but the impor- 
tunity of an Aleander and Glapion, a Mountjoy and Duke 
George of Saxony ; even the Emperor, he sajrs, considers him 
the most suitable man to refute Luther. ** This shows," Hu^ 
ten exclaims, and these words strike at one of the wont weak-. 
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nesict of Erasmus, ''how pleased yoa are, how it ticklea 
Xou when great folks greet you and converse confidentially 
with jTOu, mystify you with their princely airs, and are 
pompously gracious to you. Had you not hankered for 
Ais nonsense they would have laid snares for you in vain, 
and you would never have turned away from us had you 
not felt it to be a great honour that the Roman Curia 
breathes freely again on hearing of your conversion." 

Erasmus gives as a reason for his devotion to the Papal 
Chair that the Church of Rome is the Catholic Church. 
^ May I be lost, body and soul, at this moment," exclaims 
Hutten, ** if you do not know perfectly well what a great 
difference there is between the Catholic Apostolic Church 
and this Church of Rome. Where are the apostolic writmgs 
in which it is said that there is to be a Church at Rome at 
the head of the others, and to have a bishop who may 
tyrannize over the rest and abrogate the Gospel ?" Eras- 
mus says, that every good man is friendly to the Pope. In 
Hutten's opinion no good man can be friendly to one whose 
very nature is hypocrisy, with which no true piety can exist. 

Erasmus had given the reins to his contemptuous spirit 
in speaking of Luther ; but if you ask him to say upon his 
conscience what it was that the Pope was so angry with 
Luther for that he desired to have his lifp, he would have to 
answer, It is this, that he, though not the first to do it, has 
most resolutely opposed papal tyranny, revealed the p^mU 
imposture to the world, annihiUted the power of bulls, closed 
Germany against indulgences and all such Jugglery. Hu^ 
ten had opposed these things before Luther; Lather was 
not his teacher, nor were they now acting m concert; but 
since it was the iuhioo to call every foe of the papal supte- 
macy and fiiend of the Gospel a Ludienm, he p te fei red to 
accept the title rather than let it qtpear that he wished to 
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deny the cause. But in this sense Eiasmns was a Lathenn, 
for he had eloquendy pleaded the same cause before either 
Hutten or Luther was heard of. He wanted to ignore this 
now, but unless the greater part of his works were annihi- 
lated every one must reckon him to belong to the party he 
was now opposing, but which Hutten would defend, even 
against him. He was sorry to do it ; ** and yet," he sayi, 
" if you prefer to side with these parasites we must part 
May you live secure among the great, who make presents 
to you, and who, if you will but write against Luther, will 
confer bishoprics and fat livings on you* As for me, I will 
remain here in the midst of danger, amongst earnest, upright, 
sincere, pure, steadfast, and free men, who are unshaken by 
bribes, unmoved by honours, fearless amidst danger; whose 
righteousness is saintly, whose faithfulness inviolable^ whose 
religion is an affair of the heart, whose truthfulness of their 
conscience. What are the considerations to me by idiich 
you say you are bound to the Roman Curia? I will as 
steadfastly oppose it for the public good as you will defend 
it for your own advantage. And I shall have the easier tuk 
and the better conscience, for I can speak the simple truth, 
while you, in your unhappy position, must feign, invent, 
dissimulate, lie, and deceive." 

Erasmus is again reminded, in condusbu, that he may 
be deceiving himself in reckoning upon the gratitude of the 
party whose service he has entered. They will regard him 
rather as a prisoner who has surrendered than as an ally. 
They imagine that by detaching Erasmus from the cause 
of the Gospel they deprive it of its mainstay, but they frill 
find that trutli needs no such prop. They will find that 
Erasmus will still labour for the cause and against the Romish 
tyranny by his former writings, and they wiU never fixgive 
him for \U They will hate him as the man who ttnick the 
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&ni blow at them. He will forfeit hii former fiune with- 
oat gammg it anew. He even says himself that with the 
suppression of the Lutheran party much will be suppressed 
lor which he has laboured ; and yet he fights against it I 
The Lutherans are the less dismayed at the contest with 
hhn because the former Erasmus will be fighting in their 
ranks against the present one. 

We must now listen to Erasmus's defence and counter- 
diaige. Hutten accuses him of having once belonged to 
the Lutheran party, and of now opposing the cause of the 
GospeL The one charge was as fiUse as the other. He 
had always been averse to the party, and had never ceased 
to be a sincere promoter of the cause of the GospeL He 
was not a party man ; he loved his own independence too 
welL He had told the knight three years before, during 
their interview at Louvain, that he did not wish to belong to 
the Lutheran party. The whole business had been under^ 
taken against his advice. He had said from the first that 
Luther was wanting in Gospel humility and gentleness, had 
blamed him for his obstinate assertions, and had expressed 
doubts by what spirit he was actuated. These views had 
been more and more confirmed by Luther's later writings. 
He was not conscious of any change. 

Neither was he aware of any about the Papal Chair. He 
had never taken papal tjrranny and rapacity under his pro- 
tection. He had neither rejected indulgences in the lump, 
nor approved of the shameful traffic in them. He had said 
that he would never desert the Papal Chair, but only so long 
as it did not desert Christ He had said that every good 
man was friendly to the Pope. But it was those who loved 
to see him adorned with apostolic virtues who were friendly 
to him. You might hate Leo (he was dead) and yet love 
the Pope ; he who countenances Ae Pop^s roisdictdsjs no 
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men of hit temperament as to tbe (utility of the means tbqr 
piopose to substitute for it 

Eiasmus considers his calling to be the advancement of 
letters and the revival of a purer and more simple system of 
theology. And for these ends he means to work as long as 
^he lives, whether Luther likes it or not Hutten himself 
^/ does not like to be called a Lutheran; and in this he is 
I righty for Luther does not |M:knowledge him, and he is very 
I much mistaken if Luther does not prefer an opponent like 
I Ensmus to a follower like Hutten. Whom did Hutten mean 
^hf " we " and " us ** ? Did he mean all, without exception* 
who stand by Luther and bear ill-will to the Pope? Accord* 
ing to Erasmus's opinion, they are divided into distinct sets. 
First learned and well-meaning people, who approve of most 
of Luther's doctrines, and wish to see the power of the 
Pope restrained. They desire that the popes and bishopSt 
instead of being temporal rulers, should be teachers of the 
Gospel ; instead of tyrants, fathers, &c But not one of these 
approved of Hutten's enterprises any more than Luther did. 
A second class of Lutherans consists of men without educa* 
tion or judgment, and of impure lives, who adhere to Luther 
without accepting his teaching or even knowing what it is. 
They love best to form their evangelical alliances over their 
cups. Their seditious projects must be opposed by force. 
It is their fault that the real grievances are not redressed. 
Ensmus will have nothing to do with people of this sort; 
nor does Hutten appear to wish it either. Then there is a 
third dass, whose only object is booty and plunder, and 
who only make a pretext of the Gospel Their principles are 
veiy different from those of Luther : they hold that any one 
who can make his nobility a pretext may attack and lob a 
travdler on the open highway; that when he has spent aU 
his money on wine, harlots, and play, he may dedaie war 
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on any one out of whom be thinks he can get uiTthis^ 
Perhaps some, when they have iquandered eversrthiog. give 
themselves out for Lutheimnt in cider to gain patrons. It 
would be obvious that this is aimed at Hutten and Ep^f> 
dorf, even if, in another panage, Erasmus did not say diat 2 
might be an advantage to Hutten to call himself a Luthcxaa, 
as the Lutherans gave him protection and support. 

The following passage is also full of concealed dam 1: 
Hutten. He sees, says Erasmus, many Lutherans, but fe« 
evangelicals. If Hutten knew of people who q)ent the;: 
time in reading the Scriptures and pious converse, instead 
of with women, in drinking and play^who, instead of dbesr- 
ing about debts, freely gave to the needy — who^ instead d 
insulting those who have never harmed them, woold give a 
soft answer to an angry word — who, instead of making dis- 
turbances, promote peace and good-will ; do not boast of 
exploits they have never performed, but give the glory of 
their good deeds to Christ ; — if Hutten would show Erasmus 
Lutherans like these, he would joyfully join himself to theis. 
If there were any such they were extremely rare. 

Hutten had said that Erasmus was giving the Gennin 
youth a bad example by his fickleness ; and Hutten would, 
therefore, warn them to avoid his morals, as he had always 
advised them to emulate his studies. Well then, rejoins 
Erasmus, let them take Hutten's morals as their examp'te. 
To Hutten's suggestion that he should lift up his voice and 
proclaim the Pope's vices to the peoplCp Erasmus replied 
that he was too deeply conscious of his own fitulis to set 
up for a judge of other people'Sb Let Hutten, the perfect, 
against whom no ac cu sa ti on could be brought, lift up hiSb 

Hutten no longer possesses anything to lose ; perhaps it 
is this which makes him so bnve. For himself he fiears far 
his works ; to the value of which even Hattcn had bono 
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witnen. He was sparing himself m order to be of iidrdier 
use. I 

As to the dedications of his works, for which Hutten had, 
•accused him of seeking gain, from private persons he had! 
not received so much as thanks, and veiy few of the princes { 
.had given him anything for them ; he had never asked for 
anything. Yet it would be more aUowable than to borrow 
^without repaying, to buy what you did not mean to pay for, \ 
•or to extort money by threats finom those who owe you 
-nothing. He did not know, he says in another place,' 
whether those have any ground for it who say that Hutten 
wrote works like that against him for pay, and, indeed, 
'double pay ; first firom those who have employed him to do 
it, and then firom the objects of his attack, to prevent theur 
being printed. It was said that the printer has already 
paid him something for his ** Expostulatio." It is noteworthy 
that Otto Bninfels, Hutten's defender against the ** Spongia,** 
'Zealously refiites this chaiige. He says the printer swore 
that he had not paid him anything for it. But if he had, 
does not Erasmus live chiefly firAm such profits? It is 
known that his publisher, Froben of Basle, gives him up- 
.wards of two hundred florins a year. Erasmus as zealously 
contradicted the statement It was then considered to be 
'quite in order for an author to live on gifts and pensions 
from the great, in return for flattering dedicadons, but not 
quite honourable to receii'e payment firom a publisher. It 
is some evidence of progress that these ideu are now 
revened. 

. Erasmus dedicated his ^Spongia* to Zwingli,widi whom, 
although he disapproved of the part he had taken in the 
Reform nx>vement, he was on firiendly terms. As the poison 
(Hutten's libel) had gone first to Zurich, it was wdl dial the 
antidote •^^^M bo ihae toou HnlteD had also i>**«if^wfc 
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tfaos doubtless expressed the feeling of the best of his ooiW 
temporaries. 

As Hutten had meanwhile disappeared firom the scene^ 
pens were soon set in motion in his defence. The fierj 
Hermann Busch projected a work against the ^ Sponge,* bttt| 
M Erasmus believed, was dissuaded from it by Melanchthon* 
It would doubtless have been more successful than that of 
Otto Bnmfelsy whom gratitude and Protesunt zeal mduoed 
to defend Hutten, but his powers were too inferior to those 
of both combatants. It is a well-meaning work, to mhkh 
we owe many valuable biographical notices of Hutten ; butt 
compared with the writings to which it refers, it cuts a sorry 
figure, and not from its bad Latin only. While Erasmus 
and Hutten fight in the open field of Humanism, and expa- 
tiate within the wide range of reason, law, and' fitness, 
Bnmfels's vision is bounded by a merely religious, almost 
Sectarian, horizon. It only remained for the vindication of 
Erasmus to be tried by the standard of Luther's doctrines, 
a standard which was utterly unsuited for it. This was done ^ 
by Erasmus Alber. 

Thus the spirit of the age became straitened ; but in the 
process it rallied its forces, and this was necessary for the 
task it had to perform. Humanism was large-minded, but 
faint-hearted, as we see in no one more plainly than in 
Erasmus. It was not to him that the change idiich had 
taken place was due. Luther was more narrow-minded, 
more limited than Erasmus, but this concentrated force, 
which swerved neither to the right hand nor the left, was 
necessary to success. Humanism is the broad, mirroi4ike 
Rhine at Bingen; it must become narrower and more rapid 
before it can make a way through the mountains to die sea. 
What made Hutten so unique was, that he united Human- 
istic breadth with the Reformer^ streqgdi of wilL 
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CHAPTER XL 

LAST DAYS or SCKINOBM AITD HVTTSir. 

I5J3. 

T T may well be imagined that the fate of Sicki^gen, oa 
whom Hutten's last hopes wefe fixed, was anxiously 
watched by him in his repablican asylum. But the news firom 
Germany was not encouraging. On the 13th of Febmary, 
Otto Brunfels wrote from Neuenburg to Zwingli: — ''There 
is no news just now, except (evil omen) that Sidungen*s 
eldest son has been taken prisoner by the tyrant of the 
Palatinate, with some other people of high rank, on whom 
Sickingen had placed all his hopes. We looked for a great 
deal from this man ; but his afiairs are in a bad way, and 
not his alone, but those of all the adherents of the Gospel. 
Our Hutten is ill, and the rest of us depressed. We are 
insulted in every country, and I forebode I know aol what 
disasters/' 

This misfortune which had befallen Sidcingen's son (it was 
not the eldest, but the second son, Hans), heroically as he 
received the news, was in iact the beginning of the end of 
the Sickingen tragedy. '^ Wartenberg, where Hattcn had 
been staying during the previous year, fell into die hands of 
the princes, and Sickingen, hoping for 
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for an annistice. But the three princes who were allied 
against him refused, doubtless seeing through the object of 
the request ; they had also declined the offers of mediation 
of the Imperial Chamber. Immediately after Easter they 
assembled a strong force of horse, foot, and siege artilloy, 
at Kreuznach, near Ebemburg, but hearing that Sickingen 
was at Landstuhl, they proceeded thither to besiege it. In 
Yain his friends besought him to fly. What would his ser- 
vants think of him, he said, if he left them alone in danger? 
He, however, sent away his youngest son, Franx Conrad, 
with his most important papers, in charge of his faithful 
Balthazar Schlor, and an escort of horsemen, and although 
attacked by the enemy, they succeeded in making their escape. 
Sickingen gave a jesting answer to the messenger who 
brought him the princes' declaration' of war; he hears that 
his master has new artillery, and he has new walb; let 
them be tried against each other. But it soon appeared 
that it would be the worse for the walb. On the a9th of 
April the firing began, and was continued so murderously 
during the following days that the strongest tower of the 
castle was soon in ruins, and a breach made in the walls 
twenty-four feet long. Sickingen, who was suffering from 
goat, was led to an embrasure, behind which a gun was 
posted, to watch the siege. Just at that moment a shot was 
fired which threw the gun upon his feet, and he fell back- 
wards upon some sharp pieces of wood, which inflicted a 
terrible wound in his lef side. With the heroism which 
never forsook him he ordered his servants not to cry out, 
and to carry him away on a litter; he felt that his end was 
near. He therefore requested an interview with the prinoes 
in a letter which he signed widi his own hand. They at 
9Doe ceased firing, and ambassadors fifom both side^ met 
before the castle. The besiegers demanded dial Sickioigen' 
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l^thin a month all Sickingen't casdet were taken, and 
BKMt of them burnt down ; one of his sons was a prisoneft 
the others fugitives ; the edifice of power, which, during his 
active life, he had reared to a princely height, was in ruins. 
His fidl inspired the papal party in Germany with fresh 
oourage. ** The mock emperor is dead,* they said, and as 
about the same time Luther fell ill, ^ the mock pope win 
soon be dead too." The knight's fate made a deep impres- 
sion upon Luther ; he had generously offered him protec- 
tion, and he acknowledged Sickingen*s good intentions, 
though he disapproved of his mode of carrying them out. 
When he first heard the report oi Sickingen's death, he 
wrote to Spalatin that he hoped it was not true ; and later : 
^ Yesterday I heard and read the true and melancholy history 
of Franz von Sickingen. God is a righteous but wondrous 
Judge.** It confirmed him in his opinion that the weapons 
of war should not be used in the cause of the Gospel 

Latin poets and German historians celebrated Siddngen's 
deeds and end. When Hutten's and Sickingen's enterprises 
appeared hopeful, a Latin poet sung their praises in an 
alternative song between Clio and Calliope; now another 
was written in honour of the Archbishop of Treves, repre- 
senting Sickingen's enterprise and end as a warning esuunple. 
On the other hand, a popular Dialogue in German repre- 
sents the lord of Ebemburg appearing befoft the gate of 
heaven as the administrator of justice, who made war to 
succour the oppressed and to make way for the Gospel, in 
which he staked his life and property, and befoie he died 
repented of his sins and placed his trust m God« In ooo- 
sideration of his good end St Peter opens the gates of 
heaven to him.* 

• Mtad^'^FkaasiFoo SicUaam.** Ako Oicsr 8chi4ib *« Sstkn 
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When the news of Sickingen*! death spread through the 
country, Hutten was still at Miilhausen, but he soon found 
himself no longer safe there. His zeal for the Refonnation 
was no secret to the adherents of the ancient Church. Some 
busybody proposed to storm the Augustine monastery, in 
which he had taken refuge, with a mob of rabble. The 
council averted the danger, but signified to Hutten that he 
had better leave the town. If we may believe Erasmus, he 
fled by night to Zurich. This was in May or June, 1523. 

Zwingli was then actively engaged in his reforming labours 
at Zurich. Having grown up amongst a free, martial people, 
he had more in common with the pugnacious knight than 
the Thuringian Reformer. With him Hutten sought and 
found protection, help, and comfort. The magistrates hesi- 
uted openly to protect a man persecuted not only by the 
ecclesiastical, but political authorities, and accused of acts 
of violence. He was utterly destitute. He received nothing 
from his estates ; whether it was that his brothers (his mother 
was now dead) shunned the responsibility of supporting one 
who was practically under a ban, or that, as Otto Bnmfels 
asserts, he had voluntarily renounced his share, or that, when 
turned into money, it had melted away. Thus he had to 
try to obtain loans from friends and acquaintances^ and even 
to permit or connive at extortions by such people as J^ypen- 
dorf. Play also was said to be another resource. 

The state of his health was no less melancholy ; he was 
ill when he came to Basle, and was no better at Miilhaosen 
nor Zurich. The friends of the good cause at C^pftumr 
were grieved to hear how ill this man was, when be needed 
an iron constitution. The abbot of Pfefiers was a firiend of 
Zwingli and of the Reformation, and he sent Hutten there 
to try the waters, with an introduction to him. Bat Hutten 
wrote that all the danger and trouble he had gone tbroiq^ 
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had been in vain. At that time invalids had to dimb down 
hanging ladders into the gloomy gorge, or to be let down by 
lopes. The evil was too deep-seated to be cored by baths, 
and the summer was specially unfavourable for the cure. 
There were incessant rains, and wild torrents poured from 
the rocks. The little bath-house was often in danger of 
being washed away, and the torrents cooled the springs. 
But the abbot showed the sick knight much kindness, in- 
vited him to spend some weeks at his house, and to come 
and try the cure again, which, he said, had only (ailed because 
of the rains. He provided him with horses and all neces- 
saries for his return to Zurich. 

On the 3 1 St of July, Hutten wrote once more to his old 
and beloved friend Eoban Hesse, at Erfurt, and as this, and 
a note written a week later, is, to a certain extent, the swan- 
like song of the dying knight, we preserve it entire. ''Will 
the unhappy fate, O Eoban, that pursues us so bitterly, ever 
be checked? I do not think it will, but we shall have 
courage to stand its assaults. He who has given us over to 
this inimical power, has left us this belief as our sole comfort 
and hope. Flight has brought me to the Swiss, and I am 
looking forward to a still more distant exile. For Germany, 
in its present state, cannot tolerate me ; but I hope to see 
ibis happily altered soon by the banishment of tyrants. I 
have withdrawn from the tumult of war into learned leisure, 
and devote myself entirely to writing. In this one point 
fate has used me well, in leading me back from severe 
storms to peaceful study. The bearer of this brings a work 
of mine, which he is to get printed. I pray you help him 
and me in it It can be managed privately, and noiriieie 
better than in your town, where iu>body will suspect me, etpe* 
dally as I am so far away. But onoe and again I pimy yoa 
pot to delay in a matter which is most impoctaatto ua. Lei 
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a protest be at once and openly made against a new and 
unheaid-of misdeed. Future ages shall know what son of 
men they were who maliciously set themselves to oppose 
honour, law, justice, truth, and piety. But you will not 
need to be persuaded to do a kindness for a friend. I very 
much want to know where Crotus is, and how he is. For 
I have not been able to write home for a long time, as 
the tyrants have possessed themselves of everything, and 
lately, to my great injury, letters have been intercepted. 
May it be well with him, wherever he is I I do not give up 
all hope that a time will come when God will assemble good 
men again after the dispersion ; do not you give it up either, 
for He has vengeful eyes, which nothing escapes. . Erasmus 
is shamefully fallen away from the cause of the Gospel ; bat 
he now repents the bad exchange he has made. I have 
called him to account (I could do no otherwise, as it con* 
cemed a public matter,) in a printed work which I now send. 
Do you all do what you can that it may not look as if you 
had withdrawn from the common cause. Greet Eberbach 
from me and all our party, and write to me as toon as you 
can. When you write, send it to Zwingli or to (Eoolam- 
padius, and farewell." * 

When Hutten commissioned his friend to get his work 
against tyrants printed, namely, the princes who had annihi- 
lated Sickingen*s power, and which seems to have been an 
extension of the work against the Count Palatine, written at 
Basle, he did not know that Eoban had ex^n-essed his sati»> 
fiiction that Philip of Hesse had punished the robbers 
(laimncuii). He afterwards celebrated in song the victory 
over Sickingen as one of Philip's great deeds. The good 
Eoban meant no harm ; there were two sides to the ques- 
tion, and he was wishing for a post at Maibuig, at he wis 

• Httttcn'f Schriften, iL 
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threatened with want at Erfurt. This explains why he did 
not get Hutten's work against tyrants printed, even if it 
reached his hands. Others also might have hesitated on 
account of the impetus which Sickingen's £dl gave to the 
power of the princes ; and thus the work was lost 

A week later, Hutten wrote a letter to Nicolas Prugner, 
with whom he had formed a friendship either there or at 
Mulhausen. Hutten writes that he had expected to find 
him at Zurich, but had now heard of his appointment as 
reformed preacher at Miilhausen. He had given his books, 
which he seems to have commissioned Prugner to sell, to 
some one else. ** For,** he continues, ** I have determined 
to keep myself concealed for a few days with a doctor three 
miles from here. Whatever fortune may have in store for 
me, I shall remember your kindness and hospitality 'as 
long as the spirit animates my limbs ; * * if it favours me you 
shall have a full share, if not you ^ill partake of the common 
late. Do not fail to remember me to your council, and 
especially to the clerk and Hagenbach. And write to me, 
and whatever it may be, send it to Zwingli. When I am well 
again I shall have no reason to complain of destiny. And 
some time I hoi)e 'a God will make an end of this.*t 
Farewell/* 

Although the handwriting of this letter, the original of which 
was at one time preserved in the Strasburg library, compared 
with other memorials of Hutten's vigorous hand, betrays 
his fatal weakness, so little was his spirit extinguished, that 
he begs.Prugner in a German postscript to get for him, and 
have copied, ** a little book on how to make fireworks." | 

The learned divine to whom we are indebted for this and 

• Virgfl. t IbM. 
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tome other letters of Hutten's, remarks that it is meUnchc 
10 fjiid that, even when dying, Hutten yns still looklDg 
Fortuna. In this, and in his quotations from the cUui 
instead of Trora tlie Bible, wc see only a rclum to his origin 
character and his Humanistic training. His ihaughu h 
acquired a Christian theological hue in intercourse v 
Luiher and his party, which ihey lost again when he i 
alone and in misfortune. 

The doctor to whom Hutten intended to go, wai I 
Pastor Hans Schnegg, who was skilled in medicine, aiul I 
place the Island of Ufnau, in the Lake of Zurich. T 
pleasant little spot of pasture land with its ancient chui 
and chapel, near Rappcrschwyl, b'elonged to the monasli 
of Einsiedcln, where Zwingli had been curate fur two yea 
and he was doubtless acquainted with Schnegg. Thus 
Hutten's lost days, we seem to see Zwingli's firm and kin< 
hand extended to him. The German Reformation had c 
owned the knight, the Swiss one had adopted him. \Vhetl 
had he lived longer he would not have been disappointed 
this also, is quite another question. 

In his loneliness and weakness at Ufnau, Hutten i 
once more painfully disturbed by Erasmus. A frieoi 
h:ind from fiasle warned him that Erasmus had writtei 
letter to his prejudice to the council of Zurich, similar 
style to the dedication of his " Sponge " to Zwingli. He h 
no objection that they in their kindness should pen 
Hutten to live there, only he hoped that having nothi 
more to lose, he would not abuse it by some wanton a 
impudent writing. If they could curb his impudence 
little, they would not only render a service to him, Erua 
but to learning and their country. 

On hearing of this, Hutten begged the buigomaitci ■ 
council, his dear masters and fiiendt, on whose since 
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lore of Christian truth, and erangelical doctrine he could 
lel/t if they had received, or should receive, such a letter, to 
permit him to have a copy that he might answer it For he 
oonld declare that never since his childish years had he 
acted or lived otherwise than as beseemed a virtuous, pious 
knight and noble. Should any one, which he hoped would 
not be the case, accuse him of the contrary, he should know 
well how to defend his* honour and moderation on the 
ground of truth : and so he begs them to trust him, and to 
be firmly assured that, now as ever, he bore a friendly good 
will to them and the confederation, and was heartily disposed 
to love and serve thero."^ 

But Hutten did not require any human protection much 
longer. A severe attack of illness threw him on a sick*bed. 
Physicians were called in, but neither their skill nor that of 
the good priest were of any avail On one of the last days 
of August, or the first of September, death released him 
from all the troubles that oppressed or threatened him. His 
age was thirty-four years and four months. He only sur* 
vived Franz von Sickingen about three months. The hope 
of seeing Germany politically as well as ecclesiastically 
renovated by means of the Reformation went with them to 
the grave. Two years later the peasants attempted, with 
still less succcM, what the nobles had failed in. Since 
Imperialism had rejected the Reformation, it could only be 
accomplished by the principalities, that is, at the coat of the 
political unity and power of the German nation. But better 
so than not at all ; better that Germany should become 
German piecemeal than continue altogether Roman; and 
we are doing our best to make good the political mischiet 

There is no doubt that Hutten died of die disease bom 
whidi he had long suffered. In many places in Genr my 
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paUish them under the title of ** Confidential Letters." It 
is a great loss for the histoiy of those times that this collec- 
tion perished. Besides these, there is said to hare been a 
collection of printed copies of his own works, which he was 
correcting for a new edition. These copies are in the 
fibrary of the Waterchurch at 2^rich, and comprise the 
Steckelberg collection of the writings against Duke Ufarich, 
the ''Aula," the "Letter toTirckheimer/ the "Address on the 
Turks,** and the Invectives and Letters referring to the Diet 
of Worms. The corrections evince the care which Hutten 
used to bestow on the form of his writings, and some of the 
alterations are a sign of a great change which had taken 
place in the taste of the times, during the short period 
since Luther's appearance. The heathen element in the 
Humanist style had become unpalatable, and so Hutten 
Christianised it ; the gods of his earlier writings give place 
to the one God and Christ. 

Hutten's debts must be reckoned amongst what he left 
behind him. I1iey amounted to about one hundred and 
fifty florins. It was said at one time that there wqpe two 
hundred florins left (perhaps firom his patrimony in Ger- 
many), which were assigned to Eppendorf, and he did after* 
wants boast of having paid Hutten's debts after his death. 
But as he was deeply in debt himself, Erasmus was justified 
in doubting the fact. Zwingli, who had nothing to spare, 
was therefore wise as well as generous in writing, " I do not 
ask about my claim ; if anything is paid I shall take it, but 
if not I give it up.** • 

Under these circumstances Hutten's firiends in the 
nei^bourhood had nothing to spare ibr a monument over 
bis gimvc; A few years afterwards a Fiancooian noble had 
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a Stone erected over it, but it soon disappeared, and in± 
it all knowledge of the spot The priests of Einsiedeln 
could not turn a heretical sanctuaiy of that sort on their 
island to any account 

It soon came to the ears of Maurice von Hutten, a young 
cousin of Ulrich's, that part of his library was in the posses- 
sion of the physician Locher. Maurice belonged to the 
Birkenfeld branch of the Stolzenberg line, had entered the 
Church, was provost of Wiinburg and afterwards bishop of 
Eichstiidt He early took an interest in the £une and r^ 
mains of the cousin who had made his great uncle and his 
murdered son immortal, and wished to purchase the libiaiy 
from the stranger. But the printers had also got wind of 
the treasures, especially in MS., and Fioben, of Basle, was 
already negotiating with Locher for the works of Quintilian, 
Pliny, and Marcellus Med, which Hutten had found in the 
library at Fulda. The printer Setser, of Hagenau, thought 
he could make thirty gold gulden out of Marcellus alone. 
At the suggestion of Setzer, who hoped to get it to publish 
through Camerarius, in the spring of 1529, Caroervius in- 
formed Maurice how the matter stood, and advised him 
to carry out his project of buyix^ Hutten's libiaiy before it 
was dispersed. 

One thing, which was probably a portion of it, bad been 
published the year before : the anthology from Sallust and 
Curtius, published in 1528 by Johann Herwag, of Struburg.* 
It is a collection of passages which the Humanists nsed to 
cull from the classics to enrich their Latinity, and was oer- 
tainly not intended by Hutten for publication. 

One feels still more strongly tempted to conjecture that 
the Dialogue ^ Anninius," which appeared in 1599 asaworic 
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left by Hutten, formed part of Locher^s collection.* It 
looks like the first-fruits of the negotiation between him and 
Maurice Hutten, only a poem prefixed by Eoban Hesse 
bears the date of 1528, when the transaction had not taken 
place. It is probable that Maurice did buy his cousin's 
libnuyi for it appears from Burckhard's researches that at 
the beginning of the last century the episcopal library at 
Eichstadt contained several books with Hutten's autograph. 

However, wherever the Dial(^e may have been found, 
it is impossible to doubt its genuineness. Both contents 
and form bear the true Hutten stamp, but there is something 
still more decisive. In his letter to the Elector Frederic of 
Saxony (1520), he recalled Arminius to his memory, who, 
even according to the testimony of his enemies, was the best 
and bravest of all generals, and had freed his country from 
the yoke of the Romans when at the highest summit of their 
fame. What would our liberator in the lower regions think 
when he sees that his posterity are subject to luxurious 
priests and effeminate bishops, while he would not sufiier 
even the brave Romans as masters / 

The Dialogue " Arminius " is but an amplification of this 
idea. Arminius appears in the loi|i^ regions, and protests 
before the judgment-seat of Minos against the decree by 
which (in one of Ludan's Dialogues of the Dead) the first 
place among generals in Elysium is given to Alexander, the 
second to Scipio, the third to Hannibal, and none to him. 
Minos blames Arminius for not having made himself known 
before, but is not unwilling to reconsider the question, and 
sends Mercury to summon the three generals and Tacitus. 
Tacitus calls upon Arminius to read the passage about him 
(end of Book II.) aloud; whereupon Arminius makes a 
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long speech about his daim to the first place among geoeials, 
upon the ground that he who, amidst great difficulties, con- 
quered the greatest nation of the world at the period of 
their highest renown, must be the greatest. When he sijs 
that he used to consider those to be no Germans who piid 
tribute or were subject to the foreigner, that it was a dis- 
grace that Roman iasces or togas were ever seen between 
the Elbe and the Rhine, that he desired to blot even the 
memory of the Roman power from Germany, we need not 
remind our readers that Hutten referred to Papal Rome and 
to the conflict going on in his days. Arminius declares that 
the accusation that he had aimed at the supreme power in 
Germany is a calumny, still it would have been no more 
than he deserved had it been offered to him. This may 
have been suggested by Sickingen's schemes, and the ideas 
of both Sickingen and himself are unmistakable in the follow- 
ing peit>ration of Arminius :*»^^ It uas not for iame, riches, 
or dominion, that I fought; my aim was to restore to the 
Fatherland the liberties which had been wrested from it 
I lived m the practice of thz highest virtues until I wu 
attacked by envy and the knavery of my own kin, and I 
sent my free and unvanquished spirit to you consdons of 
having rendered the greatest services to my country, and of 
having led in all things a meritorious life.** Minos, well 
pleased with his speech, admits his daim to the first place 
among generals; but since be cannot reverse the former 
sentence, he has Artninius proclaimed by Mercmy as the 
first among liberators of their country, the freest, most in* 
vincible, and most German. 

There is no express reference to oontempoiary dicom- 
stances, and many of the accustomed riietoricid aids are 
dispensed with, so that the Dialogue has a less livdy colour- 
ing than most of Hutten*s writings. But it would be a 
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mistake to (uppose that it was IhereTote written in Hutlen'i 
last days when hii strength wat failing. If we really have 
here a portion of the library bought by Locher " from the 
booty," it is more likely that it wai written at one of Sickin- 
geo's castles, and was left there when Hutten left Germany. 
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by means of reason. " For many," he continuesy ^ cherish 
their failings, hanker for youthful debaucheries, and consider 
gambling and extravagance to be noble. Meanwhile pro- 
perty decreases, debts increase, reputation suffers, the iarour 
of princes on whose beneficence you lived is forfeited* Want 
kads to plunder, first carried on under pretext of war, then 
when nothing suffices for the expenditure, like the leaky 
bowl of the Danaides, shameful deeds are perpetrated, and 
no difference made between friends and foes when any spoil 
is to be got ; until at last, passion, like a horse that has 
thrown its rider, hurls its victim to destruction.** Erasmus 
also defends himself from the reproaches that had been 
made to him on account of the ** Sponge," by saying that he 
had not said a word in it about Hutten's repulsive life, 
which is only so far correct in that in such passages he 
had preferred unmistakable hints to direct mention of his 
name. 

A year before, Veit Werler, who had never foigotten 
Hutten after meeting him in early life at Leipzig, on a pre- 
mature report of his death had pronounced a more just and 
reasonable verdict on him. After regretting the premature 
loss of a man of so much talent, of an author so successful 
in prose and verse, and recalling with tenderness the origin 
of their acquaintance, he continues: ^He was often re- 
proached with having written too bitterly, with having heaped 
abuse upon abuse, and with having punued many people 
with more than tragic hatred. It is true. But he was 
irritable, he was young, and only did it in the heat of com- 
position, and incurred more hatred by it himself than he 
brought upon any one else. If this is a fault, he shares it 
with many others. We cannot all be like our Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ, who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
agab, hot giive us his saving doctrines in return 'tot bitttf 
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the insults of a certain Othmar Nachtigall or Lusctnius. In 
relatmg this, Caroerarius remarks that the lines about Demo- 
sthenes had often occurred to him in relation to Hutten, 
^which express that had the resolution and ardour of the 
Macedonian been backed by power and means he would 
hare been master of Greece. For if Hutten had not wanted 
support in his enterprises, especially a military force, a 
general revolution would have resulted, and the state of 
things would have been altogether different from what it was. 
Melanchthon and his companions also visited Gotha, 
where Mutianus Rufus still lived. But many changes had 
taken place in the quiet house behind- the church. Years 
and vicissitudes had made its inmate more serious and 
gloomy. He had exchanged Viigil for the Psalms. Not 
that he did not recur to the classics, but the words escaped 
his pen that a priest should not read any heathen poet He 
was now diligent in the performance of the ecclesiastical 
offices which he had formerly delegated to others. He felt 
the need of deeper religious instruction, and complained * 
that he could not find any priest whom he could take as a 
guide. As we know, he was lenient towards the existing 
Church, had no wish to see the shortcomings of the clergy 
exposed, and desired to uphold the distinction between 
exoteric and esoteric teaching. Luther's proceedings there- 
fore, which disregarded all these considerations, could not 
be pleasing to him, still less Hutten's efforts to incite to 
war and revolt. In 15 19, Hutten had complained of his 
silence, and it was not likely that the course of events sinois 
could have given him a more favourable opinion of the Re- 
formation and its champions. They began to threaten his 
** blessed repose." Luther had scarcely passed thioiq^ £r« 
furt on his way to Worms in 1521, when the attick upon 
the priests was made, which was specially directed towards 
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happened that the good Mutian continued in bitter distress. 
But his release was at hand. About Easter he fell ill and 
foretold the day and nearly the hour of his death, which 
took place on the 30th of March, 1526. He died with the 
words, "Thy will be done," on his lips. 

Thus Mutian in his latter days, like Erasmus, was at 
variance with the age and the Reformation, only that his 
recluse life spared him collision with it Erasmus's skir* 
mishes with Hutten were followed by the great engagement 
with Luther. Having been long urged by his princely 
patrons to write against Luther, in 1524, he published his 
treatise on " Free Will," which Luther answered just in the 
style which Erasmus had described, by his on ** Unfree 
WiU," or " Man's Will not Free." War was now declared by 
the Reform party against Erasmus, and he almost preferred 
this to being approved by it, because this caused him to be 
suspected by the other side. For it was just as Hutten had 
said, the papal party did not really trust him. Cardinal 
Adrian had denounced him to Leo X. as the real originator 
of the Reformation, and now Albert Pius, Prince of Carpi, 
said that his works were the arsenal from which Luther and 
his followers had taken their weapons. And while he was 
defending himself from attacks from this quarter, Eppendoif 
once more stormed into his room and extorted a humiliating 
bargain from him by presenting a copy of a letter to Duke 
George of Saxony in which he thought that Erasmus had 
injured his reputation. Erasmus took his revenge, among 
other ways, by introducing the counterpart of Eppendorf in 
his ** Colloquies." Though without his name, there is no 
doubt that it was well understood by contemporaries that 
** The Knight without a Horse, or Fictitious NobiliQr,* was 
aimed at him. 

Erasmus is also said to have introduced Hutten into hit 
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** Colloquies," and in a fitf more damaging way. In the 
^ Unequal Marriage," we are certainly reminded of the 
terms in which he elsewhere speaks of Hutten. 

The progress of the Reformation at length disturbed 
Erasmus at Basle. Now that tht majority of the inhabitants 
were attached to it, instead of enjojring their esteem as at 
first, he was annoyed by obtrusive letters, libels, and carica- 
tures. When mobs assembled, brought guns into the 
market-place, and stood there for r everal nights under arms, 
Erasmus thought his life and property were in danger. The 
decree of the council to abolish the mass and to remove 
images from the churches, averted an outbreak ; but Erasmus 
was attacked by his contemptible fears about his exalted 
patrons, who would think that he was a party to these inno- 
vations, if he remained at Basle. ' He therefore resolved, in 
the spring of 1529, to remove to Freiburg in the Austrian 
territory, which had remained orthodox. Here, while con- 
tinuing his other works, he laboured especially to allay the 
disputes in the Church. In 1533 he devoted a woriL to it 
which he dedicated to the theological diplomatist, JttHus 
von Pflugk. We must not, because of its futilityy find fiuilt 
with his reasonable advice to both tides to be modeate 
and not to insist on non-essentialS| but we may Uame him 
for depriving himself in this work of the right of being so 
reasonable. For, if what he here concedes is true, that he 
is a worse man who rejects the teaching and rmmnnniftn of 
the Church, than he who lives a vidooa life, but adheres 
to them, compulsion in matters of faith must be sot only 
justifiable but enj oined. Erasmus formerly sought to aooonnt 
for his'submission to the Church by the desire to secure a 
firm support against the shifdng-ground of xeason in an 
infallible authori^, and, for a mind like his» there mig)it be 
some truth in it. But in considering dogmatic 
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with the Churdi as more essential than moral conduct, he 
decidedly forsook the Humanistic stand-point, which on this 
question was the same as that of later rationalism. 

Freiburg did not suit Erasmus, either physically or men* 
tally, so well as Basle, at least during the early part of his 
residence there. So, in 1535, he resolved to accept the 
pressing invitation of Queen Mary, Stadtholder of the 
Netherlands, to come there. But at Basle, where he 
stopped on his way to superintend the printing of a book, 
he was attacked by gout. Other maladies supervened, 
which indicated that his end was near, while he continued 
his learned labours. He died on the isth of July at the 
age of seventy, his mind being clear and composed to the 
last His labours were abundant, he had achieved much, 
had paid dearly for his weaknesses, and took a not untar- 
nished but rich garland of merit and fame with him to the 
grave. 

Pirckheimer, the friend of Erasmus and Hutten, during 
the last few years of his life was in a position simihr to 
that of Erasmus. The days of his prime, when he wrote 
the vindication of Reuchlin, and the satire on Eck, were 
over at the time of Hutten's death. The latter was written 
after the disputation at Leiprig, and published in 1520.* 
It was written in the polished Latin of the Humanists, 
interlarded with Greek, quotations, except m a passage 
where he mimics the dog Latin of the ** Letters of Obscure 
Men." It is conceived in the coarse and fantastic Ashion 
of the German pasquinades of this period. Tbouj^ pub- 
lished under a feigned name, its authoishq) was surmised, 
and Pirckheimer was to pay dearly for it Eck, who soon 
afterwards returned to Germany with the bull against 
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Luther, included Pirckheimer in it, in virtue of powers ccm 
[ ferred on him by the Pope. To avoid involving his fellow- 

. i citizens in difficulties, he had to make up his mind to a 

I sort of recantation, which, however, did not entirely absolve 

him. 

The last letter that we possess from Pirckheimer to 
Hut ten dates from 1522. It betrays uneasiness, if not ill- 
humour. He had been subjected to persecution, more on 
account of his adherence to Reuchlin than to Luther, and 
the satire on £ck. But God had helped him hitherto, and 
would help him* Still, in those days, Pirckheimer was a 
warm friend of the Reformation. When Adrian VL 
' I ascended the papal throne in 1522, he thought of sending 

an address to him (probably prevented by his death), in 
which the disturbances in the Church were attributed to the 
Dominicans, to their attack upon Reuchlin, their blas- 
phemous abuse of indulgences, &c., and Luther is highly 
commended, while his opponents, Cajetan, £ck, &c., are 
mentioned with contempt. But the more the Reformation 
gained ground in his immediate neighbourhood, the noore 
Pirckheimer withdrew from it, particularly after 1524. As 
a sutesman, he regarded with uneasiness the violence, the 
disorder, the abolition of ancient customs, the unbridled 
i< passions which were at first inseparable from it, and rose to 

'' a fearful height in the Peasants' War. Those who took the 

lead in the ecclesiastical changes at Nuremberg were repul- 
sive to him, especially the brutal Osiander. Neither did be 
approve of Luther's vehemence, and his often needless 
coarseness. Then family affairs lent their influence. Several 
of hi& sisters and daughters had devoted themselves to the 
Church. His eldest sister, Charity, who was mentally 
equal to her brother, was abbess of the convent of St. 
Clair at Nuremberg. But the ill-will of the populaoe was 
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from the first especially directed against oonventSy and the 
treatment the poor nuns were subjected to, embittered him, 
not only against the persons, but the party from whom it 
proceeded Then came the schisms in the Reform party 
itself, the advance made by the Swiss Reformers, which was 
- so repulsive to Pirckheimer, that he got into a bitter corre- 
spondence with CEcolampadius on the communion, in 
iriiich, to the vexation of Erasmus, he adhertd mainly to 
the Lutheran point of view. He makes a characteristic 
remark in the prefiice to the first of these letters : while 
acknowledging his opponent's superiority in learnings be 
knows that he has the advantage in knowledge of afiirs 
and the world. If many people possessed as much of 
the latter as of the former, Christian people would have 
more peace, and many disturbances would have been 
avoided. 

Increasing ailments and isolation (in 2528 he lost Albert 
Diirer) adued to his dissatisfaction, for though he turned 
away from the Reformation, he could not regain confidence 
in the old system. In a letter written not long befiMre his 
death he says, that he had at first been a good Luthersn 
like the departed Albert, for they hoped to see the Romish 
knavery checked ; but now things were worse than before^ 
and in comparison with the evangelical knaves, the others 
seemed pious. They practised hypocrisy and ginning^ but 
the present ones openly lead disgraceful lives, and defaide 
the people by saying that they must be judged by their 
fiuth and not by their works. The common man is tan^t 
by this Gospel to look for a community of good% and were 
it not for the severe penalties there would soon be a general 
plunders It is not that he in any way approves of th« 
doings of the Pope and his priests and monks^ but it is 
obvious that the present state of thii^ is no im p tov en eDt^ 
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as Luther and many good learned men acknowledge vith 
pain. - 

Pirckheimer, then sixty years of age, was too old and ill 
to rise above these moods, and to hail the germs of better 
things in the ferment of the present, and the vital forces of 
the future. He died in the year when the Confession of 
Augsburg was drawn up, and his last sighs were for the good 
of his country and the peace of the Church. 

Of all Hutten's old friends no one remained so true to 
the course they had once pursued together, and so true to 
himself, as Eoban Hesse. He was not a politician like 
Hutten ; with all his love of liberty and cotmtry, he felt no 
impulse to influence public affairs.* He was thoroughly the 
poet and teacher, and study, lecturing, the imitation of the 
classic poets, and harmless joviality over his wine were 
enough for him. But he was deeply attached to the cause 
of the Reformation. We have already mentioned the 
poems inspired by Luther's halt at Erfurt on his way to 
Worms. He afterwards wrote an epistle from the captive 
Church to Luther in the form of the ^ Hermdes * of Ovid, 
'] which Luther took pleasure in getting printed. Still he was 

1! sometimes troubled with Humanistic doubts whether the 

pious zeal called forth by the Reformation would not be 
inimical to culture; and when religious questions began to 
ji be discussed in German, the Latin scholar feared that that 

language would soon be looked upon as snperflooos. In 
X524, Eoban published three satirical dialogues against 
these tendencies, and during the previous year he had M^ 
letters printed from Luther, Melanchthon, and other kaden 
of tb^ movement, m which the neoesuty of the study of 
poetry and rhetoric was insisted on* 

£oban*s circumstances were not impanoved by the Refior* 
nation. The University of Erfurt fell more and jnoce into 
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deca/ after it The peasants* war altogether dried up his* 
resources, and if he had not had a generous Msecenas in 
George Sturz, he and his family must have lived on bread 
and water. In the following year Melanchthon procured 
him a post in the g]rmnasium at Nuremberg. Here he pro- 
duced his translation of Theocritus into Latin hexameters» 
and began a siqailar one of the Iliad. 

But wealthy Nurembeig was expensive for a poor poet, 
and he was not a good manager. He did not feel in his 
element in the great commercial dty. He wrote to Geoige 
Stun that he did not like having to do with these merchants, 
who dream of nothing but pepper, saffron, and gold, and 
are destitute of learning. So, in 1 533, he was persuaded 
to return to Erfurt ; but he had cause to repent it ; for the 
university could not be revived, and he did not find the 
generosity of Nuremberg in the decayed and factious 
town. 

When Philip of Hesse established the university at Mar- 
burg, in 1526, Eoban the Hessian wished for an appoint* 
ment at it He kept the landgrave in view, and, in 1534, 
sang his victories in Wiirteroberg. In 1536, he received 
the call which gave him a scanty maintenance for the rest 
of his life. But the old pecuniary difficulties accompanied 
the poet to Marburg, and he more than once threatened to 
resign if he were not better provided for. He attached 
great importance to his fame as a poet, and his works were 
read not in Germany alone, but in Italy, France, Eng^andt 
and Spain, only they brought but little in. But by degrees 
his position improved. Philip not only valued him as a 
learned man, but liked him personally, and used to mvite 
him to his uble. They sometimes played chess togedier; 
bat the poet was not a match for the landgrave's strategy. 

Eoban had often been ailmg ; be himsdf attiibated it to 
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his drinkicig, but yet did not U 
health- entirely gave way. He 
wrote to Melanchthoa to pny for 
for a long time, when all at ono 
up to his Lord. They thought 
and that he meant the landgrave's 
Lord he was thinking of, and noi 
it was on the ♦th of October, 15^ 
It would be a mistake to thiak 1 
cause he has do place in the his 
He laboured as an instructor : 
Humanistic learning when it waa 
Homer and Theocritus accessibl 
o»Ti tongue (Latin), while he pre 
and it wiS of gieat importance to 
acknowledged 6rst Latin poet c 
advocate. 

The life of Crotus Rubianus, 11 
roost intimate friend of Hutten's 
fercnt course. Hutien, Eoban, anc 
the cause of the Reformation n 
they had fought under the banne 
displayed the same diplomatic res 
as in that of Reuchlin ; the reti 
in the case of Pirckheiraer, thoug 
dignity; but Crotus is open to thi 
further than Erasmus after havinj 
Hutten, and of having taken th' 
which cast a doubt on the puii 
Crotus, although aaonymousl/, hi 
from a Humanistic standpoint, I 
Men," he had not merely crosied 
mation hcsitatingl/, like £ 
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tread, and then turned round. When Luther's battle with 
Indulgences took place, Crotus was in Italy, and became 
oonvinced of the necessity of some such action as Luther's. 
When he was chosen rector of the University of Eifurt, in 
1531, he informed Luther of it, and entreated him to guard 
his invaluable life from the machinations of his enemies. He 
congratulated Melanchthon on his marriage, and dedared 
hunself m iavouir of married life. As before mentioned, when 
Luther came through Erfurt on his way to Worms, Crotus 
went forth at the head of the students to greet him with an 
address. But this ceremony had unpleasant consequences. 
Within a few days the students and rabble of Erfurt stormed 
the houses of the priests. The investigation which Crotus 
had to make as rector was a most unpleasant business to 
him, and gave rise to doubts in his mind about the Lutheran 
movement. He withdrew as soon as possible, in an uneasy 
state of mind, to Fulda, though without forsaking the Witten* 
berg circle. In 1524, Melanchthon and his travelling com* 
panions visited him as one of their party. About the sams 
time Albert of Brandenburg, Grand Master of the German 
Order, was in Germany, and invited Crotus to Konigsberg. 
There he was mtimate with the prince, and assisted him in 
founding a library; and when Albert joined the Reformat 
tion, and changed his grand mastership into a secoiar duke* 
dom, their relations remained unchanged* But it seemed a 
serious step to the cautious Crotus : the absence of congenial 
society did not suit him mentally, nor the northern dimate 
physically, and in 1530 he returned to Germany. He went 
first to BresUui, then to Leipsig, and the next year we find 
him as canon at Halle and councillor to Ardibishop Albert, 
of Mayenoe and Magdeburg. Hutten and Capito had both 
felt obliged to leave his service if they wished to renaia 
true to the Bcformarion ; and since then times and diciiBi* 
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stances were still more changed : to enter the archbishop's 
service now, signified to be against the Reformation. 

How this change came about cannot now be shown in 
detail From the few letters* from Crotus that are extant 
while he was in Prussia, we learn that he disapproved the 
violence on both sides. In the controversy between Erasmus 
and Luther on Free Will he found traces of vain glory on 
both sides, though he expressed himself warmly against the 
contemptuous treatment of Erasmus which was becoming 
the fashion. He had at first some hope of good result from 
the Diet of Augsburg. 

After Crotus had entered the service of Archbishop Albert, 
he had to excuse himself to the duke; whom he had promised 
to come to Prussia again. He did so partly on the ground 
of health, partly on that of change of sentiment ** I con- 
fess," he wrote, " that for several years I was devoted to the 

i- Lutheran party; but when I saw that they would not let 

anything alone, even though it had been handed down to 
us from the time of the apostles, and that one sect was 
growing out of another, I began to think that the devil 
might be introducing evil under the guise of good, and 
employing the Scriptures as a shield. I therefore resolved 

^ to remain in the Church in which I was baptized, brought 

up, and instructed. Although there are many shortoomings 

I) in it, still, in the course of time, it may be reformed sooner 

than the new Church, which has split up into so many sects 
in a few years." 

■ In this Crotus was greatly mistaken, and his new master 

had just interfered to prevent the administratioo of the cap 
in his diocese of Magdeburg, one of the points which 
Crotus would have had conceded. Lather had just called 

{' attention to this in two valiant prefaces which he had wzitten 
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to two sennons by Alexius Crossner, and a friend of Crotiit|- 
whose name is not given, took occasion to tranter Ubid on 
the subject in a private letter. At whom did he suppose 
the attacks upon tyrants in these prefaces were aimed? If 
at Archbishop Albert, of whose treatment of those who 
partook of the communion in both forms, sad stories 
were tdd, the praises of him which were sounded so loud 
in some quarters were very ill bestowed* Crotus will be 
able to inform his friend on these points, as he lived at 
Halle, where these things were said to have taken place. 
Let him also give his opinion about confession; was it 
necessary to enumerate particular sins, or was a summaiy 
confession enough? — then a burmng question between 
Papists and Lutherans. 

It was highly unpleasant to Crotus to be met by these' 
knotty questions on his return to his native country, and he' 
gave expression to this in his answer, which, as it was also a 
vindication of Archbishop Albert, he had printed. We 
already know what Crotus had to say against the Reforma* 
tion. His position was. What has been ordained by the 
Church can only be abrogated by the Church, or we lose all 
firm foothold. Yet the author of the ** Letters of Obscure 
Men " knew as well as we do, that from what the papal party 
called tlie Church, namely, the hierarchy, no real Reformat 
tion could be expected. He said that many of the things 
so warmly debated were mere forms, while the essential 
moral element was neglected. But Crotus must have known; 
that from the principles which underlaid them these forms 
had a real significance, and that the year after the Confession' 
of Augsburg was issued, for the Reform party to have given 
up the cup at the communion would have been to stultify 
themselves altogether. Crotus considers dial die oondoct 
of the archbishop towards die innovalon was lenient in 
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comparison with that of tome of the 
towards iheir Catholic subjects. Thcr 
to choose between them, uid yet the 
diffcTence. The Prolestaot princes, i 
their mistakes, acted in unison with tbi 
which then permeated all parts of the n 
true sons of tlie nation, they shared ; 
share it, but thwarted it, and thereby 
not only those parts of the nation whict 
to be subject to them, but the nation Vt 

\Vhen this work by his former admire 
hands, he sent it to Justus Mcnius, 
superintendent at Eisenach, with the wa 
epicurean Croius venomously attacks 
Bishop of Halle. We send thee the 
take care and send it back to us well p 
painte(1 with the colours of his epicureai 
business," * 

This was written on the iSth of Oc 
following spring, the anonymous ai 
" Apology," before mentioned, appe 
spoken of as an epicurean in Luther's s 
who laughed in his sleeve at the dogn 
cated, which renders it highly probable 
writer. He holds up the mirror of his 
and assumes that his convictions are un 
denies them for the sake of outward ad 
take care that the shrewd archbishop ( 
him. For in what he wrote against 
accusing conscience was obvious. It 
go halting and confused, that it was evil 
thinking of the subject, but of the salt-j 
■ HiUtn's SchdftM, i 
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he had his eye on. A passage in which the writer inTokes 
the shade of Hutten is very caustic He represents Crotus 
swingmg the censer at high mass — with outstretdied arms 
and earnest brow holding the bishop's mitrei kissing his 
shoes, or bending the knee with the choir; conld Hutten 
come to life again and witness this, would he not, fiery as 
he was, and the sworn foe of all hypocrisy, shame the base 
dissembler while yet in the temple? 

Luther henceforth called him Dr. Krote (toad) ; toad* 
eater to the Cardinal of Mayence. 

Crotus did not reply to these attacks from the Protestants. 
He sank into obscurity, and it is not known in what year 
he died, but probably about 1541. 

We expect a hero to be brave in combat ; if he is also 
reasonable and fair in his opinions, so much the better, but 
we cannot always expect it We must not therefore always 
accept the judgments passed by Luther and his comrades on 
those who deserted their camp. And the good company in 
which we find Crotus should dispose us to caution. 
Although in a more repulsive way, he only took the same 
course as Reuchlin and Erasmus, Mutian and Pirckheimer. 
And in the utterances of them all we find the same grounds 
for dissatisfaction with the Reformation. On the one hand 
they dread revolution, on the other the ' r etrogre s sion of cul- 
ture. To be driven from a stage of culture that has been 
reached, even if felt at last to be an oppressive yoke, seems 
at first like wandering in the wilderness, with the flesh-pots 
of Egypt left behind. And there are flesh-pots of an intel- 
lectual as well as of a material kind. What Crotus really 
cared for was learned leisure— comfort, but not Imouy. He 
had never been well ofl*, and when he complained, it was 
chiefly because he could not aflbid to buy bookSb Aikec 
his return firom Pkussia be wrote to the duke: *It is ny 
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In this respect it was just like the medieval CHiurdL The 
priest read his masses in Latin, and, though in a better style, 
in Latin the Humanist wrote his poems, his letters, and his 
treatises. The hierarchy was confronted by an intellectual 
aristocracy; the masses had no more part in the culture 
'than they had in the religion. The German language was 
not ready to be an instrument of Humanistic learning; it 
was still figur too rough and clumsy. But the same may be 
■said of the nation as a whole, and it was only together, and 
by means of one another, that the nation and the language 
could be made capable of receiving the impress of the 
modem civilisation. The Reformation took both by the 
hand; it taught our people to reflect upon their own afiSurSy 
arid to speak German. The German pulpit and the German 
Bible achieved more than all the exercises of the Humanists. 
The Lutheran preachers were not Erasmuses, but they per* 
formed a task which Erasmus could not perform. The 
German classical literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth 

j centuries is Humanism regenerated by the Reformation. 

V But this fruit could not ripen till the time was come wbiai 
«very grade of the nation was leavened by Protestantism. 
The parts of it which arc not thus leavened will always retain 
something of the character of heavy dough, which will long 
prove indigestible to our new German Empire. 

If the men whom we have just been contemplating kept 
two of the threads in hand which were being unravelled in 
their times, that of Humanism, and at first of the Reficxrmar 
tion, but (with one exception) soon let go the latter, because 
they got entangled, that they might grasp the former more 
firmly — ^it was the distinctive merit of oinr hero, that besides 
these two, he also kept hoki as long as possible of the politi* 
cal thread. It slipped fiom his fingers with the disappoinl- 
ment of the hopes he had placed upon Chades y., and was 
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fttoQjr broken off with tHefiUofSkkinsen. Hii txAfdoA 
predoded him from hiviag to make dioice betwem the two 
others, u well u his more vigorooi ch&ndcf, vtudt pn- 
vcalcd him from taking aUrm, like Mutiaa uid EnoBUi 
at the fint cUng o( ttms oocuion«<l by the Kefomuts' cfibm. 
Bat, had he lived, he could DOt have baea %putA the 
[Misfnl choke. Had he larvivcd Luther's com 
E r m ni a on Free Will, in whkh Luther, in order 
dirine grace, denied to man'i nature any indei 
pabe to good ; had he accn how, ai the rdigiou* 
at Marhurg, the Gcrmao refoimct' cncrencbcd himself be- 
hind a word, and deoied the Swiu reforaver the Dame of 
brother — Huttcn would have turned away deejrfy tiaiaed 
from the man whom he once colled his taiatly fhcnd, the 
invincible evangelist. Kxtcnul drctanKtancea at last placxd 
him on the tide of the Swist ReformatitM) ; but when, afier 
the <lcath of the libenl-mioded Zwingli, the autlere Catvtn 
piled the stake for Scrvetus, and evolved the doctrioe of 
predestination, Kutien would not have found tt poiaible to 
remain in this camp. He would never, lik« hia &icwl 
Crotus, have retoracd to the Romish Church ; be fett too 
keenly how incompatible the menial bondage which vat 
insepaiable £com her was with real pro|;ie»; he> Ibreiga 
centre of gravity with national procpciity. Bot it ts difficult 
to imagine what his attitude at this later period would have 
been, and we mu» consider him happy in having been tb> 
leased by death from cruel conflicts^ Possibly, had be 
lived two years longei, he would have grasped the brakes 
political thread again, and have rushed fiom hia repubficu 
asylum into the vortex of the Peasana' War on the Swim 
frontjer. But no good would have come of this ; wc caa only 
think of him as meeting death, taken prisoner by hia enemies, 
or at best, the victim once more of exile and 
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Hatten and his enterprises made shipwreck ; not because 
the latter were wrong or preposterous in tfaemsdves, but 
because he wanted to effect all at once and immediatdy, 
things which could only be accomplished one at a time and 
at long intervals. Luther and German Protestantism con* 
fined themselves to the religious sphere, ignored the political, 
and only availed themselves of so much of the adiievements 
of Humanism as was indispensable for their purpose ; Protes- 
tantism, in its conflict with Catholic reaction, destroyed the 
unity and power of the German empire, limited the moials 
and culture of the German people to a narrow sphere, and 
dothed them in coarse raiment But withm its own sphere I 
it attained its object — the liberation of the purified Church/ 
from Rome ; the education of the German people, so far asf 
they would receive it, to independent religious. life. And 
when the time was come the hard rind burst, liberal Humane 
istic culture, and our German classic literature, sprang out of 
the Protestant training. And again, when the time was come^ 
political unity and power have sprung out of this permeation 
of the German people with Humanistic culture. Now we 
see that Hutten was right ; he would not have one without-, 
the other; all the parts, in fiict, belong together— there are^ 
however, properly speakmg, only two : Humanistic culture 
rooted in Protestantism, and the political uni^ and power 
of the nation so trained— and Hutten's error was onfy diat 
of all prophetic natures; to bdiold and try to realise at 
once a brilliant ideal, whidi can only be realised by 
step by step amidst the conflicts of agea. 
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